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AfiSTBACT 

This document contains a performance evaluation of 
the Virginia Community College System (VCCS) , based on data collected 
by each institution and state agencies, field intervievs, original 
surveys of community college students and staff, and contact with 
industry. Section I reviews the legislature's intent in establishing 
zhe VCCS with regard to the types of students to ie served, a!id 
provides a review of higher education in Virginia and a profile of 
community college students. Section II evaluates college and program 
admissions, counseling for student needs, and accessibility. Section 
III analyzes university parallel, occupational-technical and 
continuing adult education programs, focusing particularly on scope 
of programs, enrollments, and costs. Section IV reviews and evaluates 
special training programs for industry. Section V evaluates college 
and system-wide planning and management, enrollment forecasting for 
budget and facilities, and academic management (faculty productivity, 
staff attitudes, instructional quality). The appendices contain 
survey data and guestionneiires, and an index of key issues. An 
extensive documented response to the evaluation report by the VCCS . 
and a rejoinder by the Audit and Be view Commission is included. 
(JDS) 
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SUMMARY 

THE VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 



Community colleges are an important part of higher education in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, enrolling one out of every three collegiate students. A broad 
spectrum of the community is represented in the student body as a result of open 
admissions, a wide range of program offerings, and extensive community services. 
Students tend to be older, employed and pursue a wide variety of educational 
objectives on a part-time basis. Most intend to obtain one of the three degrees 
offered (Associate in Arts, Associats in Science, or Associate iri Applied Science). 
About 1 in 3 students intend to transfer to a four year institution and about half 
are either preparing for a new job or career, or upgradir-g present sikrils. Many 
students also enroll in courses simply for their own personal enjoyment and en- 
richment. 



Need for the VCCS i,pp. 1-3) 

The need for expanded h igher educat iona 1 opportunities had been demonstrated 
by two successive commissions created by the General Assembly during the early 
sixties. The Coni;nission on Vocational Education (1962), chaired by Delegate D. 
French Slaughter, focused on the need for regional, vocational and techhica] 
programs caused by rapid innovations in technology and the State's industrial- 
development. The General Assembly established a State Board for Technical Ed- 
ucation to plan and administer a system of technical schools. The Commission also 
recommended that the feasibiUty of establishing a comprehensive community college 
system be studied. 

The Higher Education Study Commission (1964) chai red by Senator Hoyd C. Bird 
explored a broad range of educat iona 1 probl ems and objectives, identifying the gap 
between secondary schools and the four year colleges as the most critjcal in the 
State. The Commi ss ion recommended that highest priority be given to the develop- 
ment of a system of comprehensive community colleges for vocational as well as 
college transfer purposes. 



Legislative Provisio n^ (pp. 3-5) 

In 1966, the General Assembly created a State Board for Community Colleges 
empowered to plan;, administer, and control a system of comprehensive community 
colleges. The department, headed by the Chancellor, was established as the ad- 
ministrative arm of the State Board. The system was to (1) provide educational 
opportuniti^as to those excluded from highly selective baccalaureate programs of 
four year institutions, (2) prepare individuals for employment, and (3) facilitate 
retraining of persons a! ready part of the labor market. Furthermore, it was 
designed ^o end praleferation of the facilities and programs of technical colleges, 
branches and extensions of f:^ur year colleges, and post secondary techni ca T tra in- 
i ng centers . 

Consistent wi th the definition of a comprehensive community college in the 
enabl ing legislation, areijs of instruct ion now include: 
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• Occupational-technical programs des i gned to prepare technicians, 
semi-professional workers and skilled craftsmen for employment. 

• University parallel-college transfer programs including freshman 
and sophomore courses in arts, sciences and pre-profess ioha 1 
subject areas meeting standards acceptable for transfer to bacca- 
laureate degree programs. 

• Continuing adult education i nci ad I ng both credit and non credit 
classes offered during the day and evening to enable adults to 
continue their learning and to enhance knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed by each individual. 

• Developmental studies designed to help individuals acquire the 
basic skills and understanding necessary to succeed in other 
programs of the community college. 

Development of VCCS (pp. 5"6) 

Growth of the system has been rapid. in 1966, VCCS enrolled about 7,500 
students amd spent $6.8 million for construction and operating costs. By the Fall 
term 197^, headcount enrollment exceeded 66,000 and appropriations for the l'97^-76 
biennium were about $132 million. 

Iri the Fall of 197^, the VCCS completed an eight year period of intensive 
building and development. 

The master plan divided the state Into 22 regions and colleges were to be 
"focated within either 35 miles or ^5 minutes of at least the majority of potential 
students. This meant that some colleges would have more than one campus, e.g. 
Northern Virginia (5), Tidewater (3), Rappahanv^ack (2), J. Sargeant Reynolds (2), 
and Southside (2). There are now a total of 23 colleges and 32 campuses through- 
out the Commonwealth. Locations vary from densely populated urban centers to 
rural areas resulting in substantial enrollment, program and budgetary differences 
among the schools. The master plan also specified curricular programs for each 
school based on population projections, community interest surveys, and manpower 
reports. 

The VCCS can be commended for developing a comprehensive system of state-wide 
tv;o-year colleges which are accessible throughout the Commonwealth in terms of 
location, admissions, tuition, and educational programs. At most schools new 
facilities were constructed, although existing facilities of branch, extension, or 
technical colleges were utilized where they existed. Local governments provide 
the sites for the colleges and many contfntre to appropriate funds which are 
administered by the local college for continued development of the facility and 
special services of the college. Selected characteristics of each school are 
shown on the following page. 

Lack of System-Wide Planning and Control (pp. 113" 115) 

As most colleges became operationai, the VCCS delegated much of the A'^sponsi- 
bility for planning and some of Its original central administrative controls. For 
example, a current operational master plan does not exist, and although each 
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197''i 


197^1-76 




Year Estab- 




Enroll- 


Operating 


College . 


lished 


Location- 


ment 


Appropriat 


Blue Ridge 


' 1967 


Veyers Cave . 


M23 


$ 2,57^1,385 


Central Virginia 


1967 


Lynchburg ■ 


2,675 


'(,586,780 


Oabney S. Lancaster 


1967 


Clifton Forge 




1,973,185 


Danville . ' 


1968 


Danville 


1,898. 


M33,720 


Eastern Shore 


1971 


Melfa 


379 


906,620 


Germanna 


1970 


Fredericksburg 


913 


2,296,800 


J. Sargeant Reynoliis 


1972 


Richmond 


5.032 


8,61^1,100 


John Tyler 


1967 


Chester 




5,352.935 


Lord Fairfax 


1970 


Middletown, 




2,603,'i25 


Mountain Empire 


1972 


Big Stone Gap 


1,0^5 


2,153,2'fO 


Newfliver 


1970 


Dublin 




3,38M30 


.fjortherfi Virginia 


1966 


Annandale 


2M39 


35,606,500 


Patricl< Henry 


1971 , 


Martinsville 


816 


1,6^16,610 


Paul D, Camp 


1971 


Franklin 


1,097 


2,l83,to 


Piedmont Virginia 


1972 


Charlottesville 


1,536 


2,li20,570 


Rappahannock 


1971 


Glenns 


983 


:2„6U,310 


Souths: ideVirglai a 


1970 


Alberta 


1,356 


3,065,210 


Southwest Virginia , 


1968 


Richlandi 


1,562 


3,810,555 


Thomas Nelson 


, 1968 


Hampton 


kM 


7,168,125 


Tidewater 


1968 


Portsmouth 


7,995 


lM58,V)0 


Virginia Highlands 


1970 


Abingdon 


1,153 : 


2,295,250 


Virginia Western 


1966 


lloanoke 


i,l8l 


7,252,6^5 


Wytfieville 


1967 


Wytheville 


1,267 


2,800,595 
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"See map for multi-campus locations. 
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college is required to design its own insti tutional educational plan, on3y 13 are 
on file with the department. Twelve are based on information more than five years 
old and only one has been updated. More importantly, without a State master plan 
these institutional documents represent local interests unrelated to system policies, 
priorities, and needs. Delegation of planning to this extent is clearly inconsistent 
with the General Assembly's intent to provide a system of comprehensive community 
colleges administered and coordinated on a state-wide basis. 

The department has fdentified the need for addi t i onal information and mon- 
•itoring systems and is ih the process of developing a computerized management 
information system (MIS) to be fully implemented by 1979. However, its progress 
has been delayed anfj a satisfactory method of funding has not yet been established. 
Of primary importance to the VCCS top level management is the need to develop key 
management indicators necessary for effective centralized coordination and control 
of the system. Equally important is the need to insure that existing information 
systems are accurate and properly report data on students, enrollments, graduates, 
costs, workload and productivity. (pp. 117-121) 

Need for Revised Student Classification (pp.ll~13) 

The mission-of the community colleges requires them to serve a highly diver- 
sified, largely part-time student body whose educational needs vary from one or 
two courses for personal enjoyment to completion of highly technical degrees. 
Therefore, accurate classification of a student's purpose in attend>ng school is 
necessary to plan, staff, and budget appropriate educational pro^grams- The depart- 
ment and the colleges report enrollments in four broad categpjp?es--uni vers i ty 
parallel, occupational- technical , developmental, and uncla-s's i f i ed . At the present 
time more than half of the student enrollment is unclassified and their educational 
objectives are unidentifiable. The JLARC student survey revealed that a substantial 
number of students, reported as unclassified, could reasonably be placed in one of 
the three principal programs indicated in the following table. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND JLARC PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION 
Spring Quarter 197^ 

University Occupational- 

Para 1 1 el Techn i ca 1 Developmental Unclassi f ied 





Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


VCCS 


8,042 


18 


13,217 


30 


3,270 


7 


19,730 


hS 


JLARC 


14, 08^* 


33 




51 


2,151 


5 


V,877 
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JLARC's reclassification was based on responses to key survey questions 
including: (l) purpose for attending, (2) field of study, (3) degree expected, and 
(4) student perception of program enrollment. On this basis the unclassified 
category was reduced from to 11% and other categories were proportionately 
increased (pp. 47) . Some proportion of community college students may be 
difficult to classffy because of their limited objectives for taking courses or 
because of record keeping delays occasioned by simultaneous admission and registration 
Every effort, however, should be made by each VCCS college to categorize students 
properly to permit sound academic management. 



The difference between the VCCS classification and student objectives 
for attending is readily apparent from the following figure. JLARC^s reclass- 
ification has been used whenever possible, iri the evaluation of program outcome 
effectiveness. 



COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENTS AS REPORTED 
BY VCCS WITH JLARC CLASSIFICATION 
(197^» Academic Yesr) 




Occupational- Uni versi ty- 

Techn ical Paral lei 



Curricular Expansion and Control (pp. 121-12^) 

The community colleges offer 153 different subjects in which students may 
receive a degree, certificate or diploma. Oespite this diversity, most students 
still tend to major in a limited number of programs. Of the l42 fields of study 
in occupational-technical curricula, more than half of all students enrol 1 in 27 
subjects and 83^ enroll in just 35- Seventy-five percent of all col lege transfer 
students are enrolled in Associate in Science curricula and most of the remain- • 
ing 25% are enrolled in Liberal Arts, just one of six Associate in Arts curricula. 

The curricula expansion of the VCCS during the early 1970*s was exemplified 
in the Master Plan for Occupational Education prepared by the department at the 
request of the Council of .Higher Education. The plan was a compilation of exist- 
ing or planned programs and it showed a desire to meet the educational heeds of 
a diverse student pbpulat ion that spanned the entire community. This vyas a 
laudable ambition, in keeping with the educational mood in Virginia and the nation 
at the time. The document, however, lacked data based on prBvious-exper ience, 
estimated costs for staff and facilities by program, and a reasonable time 
table for the development of new programs within colleges and the system. 

Educational Program Evaluation (pp. ^3"86 ) 

The Council of Higher Education has now developed productivity standards 
that are to be used to justify continuation of existing programs. Generally, 
associate curricula are expected to have an average annual . graduation rate of 
seven degrees over a several year period. Programs with fewer than seven 
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graduates may qualify for continuation if there are 18-22 ful 1-time equivalent 
(FTE) students in college transfer programs or 13"17 FTE students in occupational 
degree programs. The council also requires an extensive planning process for new 
degree programs and prohibits college^ from hiring faculty, enrolling students, or 
teaching new courses that are central to a program that has not been approved. 

In addition to council requirements, the department also has extensive pro- 
cedures for the approval of new degree programs. Properly implemented, "these 
procedures should minimize proliferation and eliminate riv'rinproduct i ve programs. The 
desire to meet a wide diversity of student needs, however, and the lack of adequate 
monitoring procedures on a college by college basis, has resulted in a large number 
of programs that do not have adequate enrollments or graduates. Furthermore, schools 
enroll students and offer programs that have not been approved by the council or 
the department where necessary. In fact, two schools have had graduates in unap- 
proved programs. 

Col lege Transfer - Enrol lment and Graduates (pp. ^8-55) 

The college transfer mission is principally designed to provide freshman and 
sophomore courses acceptable for transfer to baccalaureate programs at senior 
colleges and universities. There are eleven fields of specialization in which 
students may be awarded an associate degree in either arts or sciences. In each 
r>pecific field the college must develop a wide range of courses at freshman and 
sophomore levels, employ faculty with specialized skills, and provide laboratory, 
classroom, and library facilities. There is little doubt that program prolif- 
eration exi sts-- three out of four transfer students enroll in four of the 11 cur- 
ricula areas* Enrollments also concentrated in a few programs at each school. For 
example, engineering is offered at 19 colleges, but eight schools had less than 10 
students enrolled in 137A. Furthermore^ half of the curricula at all VCCS colleges 
had less than seven graduates in 1973"7A. 

The college transfer prog'^am also has high "student attrition which can be 
partly attributed to early transfers. Nevertheless, in a situation in which less 
than one quarter of all students reach sophomore status, mor^ emphasis must be 
given to teaching fresliman level courses and in reducing the number of specialized 
fields. More consideration should be given to combining fields with- similar ob- 
jectives. Engineering and Science, for example, could be combined into one cur- 
riculum, retaining introductory courses in mathematics, physical and social science, 
English and humanities that meet the requirements of either field. Simi lar combin- 
ations could bi achieved in the Arts where there is little justification based on 
enrollment for more than two curricula--Liberal and Creative Arts. 

Generally, studeats who transfer from a community college successfully apply 
and compete for degrees at senior institutions. Most transferring students will be 
admitted to a baccalaureate program regardless of whether they have completed an 
Associate Degree. Students with degrees are more likely to be admitted than early 
transfers. An assessment of grade point average (GPA) by JLARC found the average 
transfer student achieves a commendable 2.^ GPA, well above the 2.0 level con- 
sidered acceptable for graduation. Significant differences were noted at some VCCS 
col 1 eges . 

10 
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Limited progress has been made toward establishing transfer agreements with 
publicly supported senior institutions in Virginia. Virginia Palytechoic Institute 
and State University and Radford College have agreed to accept any graduate of a 
VCCS school and efforts are being made by a number of community cdllegas to estab- 
lish individual agreements with other institutions both in VirgfriJa and other states. 
The Department of Community Colleges, the Council of Higher Education, and public 
four-year schools should cooperatively develop an art i cu 1 at ion agreement to facilitate 
the movement of students through an effective, efficient, and integrated public 
higher education program. 

At the present time transfer of credits from a commi?nity college to a senior 
institution is a complicated process with much of the burden for proper course 
selection placed on the student. JLARC analysis of the VCU Transfer Guidelines for 
Virginia Community Colleges, found ':o be representative of most schools, showed 
that more than half of all VCCS courses are not transferable. Only 22% of all 
courses are transferable to any instructional division on either a required or 
elective basi.s. Identification of courses that may transfer should not be the 
sole responsibi 1 ity of the student. The VCCS should develop an annotated code to 
designate transferable course offerings to be used in the Curriculum Guide and in 
college catalogues. Furthermore, a manual should be provided for the use of 
counselors and students that lists the required and elective courses that transfer 
to each of Virginia's fifteen public four-year schools, (pp. 55^62) 

Occupational-Technical Programs - Enrollments and Graduates (pp. 6^-?^) 

Vocational education and training is the principal instructional component of 
the VCCS. Consistent with legislative intent, occupational-technical education is 
beyond the leve^ of high school vocational training and is taught at both apprent- 
iceship and advanced skill levels. To accommodate^ both types of training, the 
VCCS confers a two-year Associate in Applied Science (AAST. degree or awards a 
certificate or diploma for courses that require a unique level of instruction. 

Eight out of ten vocational students are enrolled in a AAS degree program 
offered in six broad technologies: Agr icul tural and Natural Resources, Arts and 
Design, Business, Engineering and Industrial, Health, and Public Service. Although 
1^2 subject majors are offered, students enrolled in Business Technology, and 
Engineering and Industrial Technology account for two-thirds of the tota 1 enrol Iment 
and tend to concentrate in a few fields. For example, in Business Technology, 
eight out of ten students major in three of the 11 fields of study — Management, 
Secretarial Science, and Accounting. Engineering and Industrial Technology, the 
second largest in terms of enrollment, has the most subject fields. There are 57 
offerings and more than half are offered at two schools. In many cases, these 
programs have low enrollments. Agriculture has had the lowest enrol Iment of all 
vocational curricula for the last three years. Yet despite this low enrollment, 
subjects are offered at nine d i f ferent col 1 eges , and Northern Virginia and J. 
Sargeant Reynolds, have or plan to establish, branch campuses that emp/iasize 
agricultural subjects. ' 

System-wide, nearly two-thirds of all vocational subjects had less than seven 
graduates and over a quarter had none. (pp. 73) JUARC calculations show that 
only a quarter of all vocational students who enter a VCCS school eventually 
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graduate. This must be understood within the context of a community college in 
which some vocational students do not intend to graduate or complete two full 
years of study — some take jobs before graduation and others take courses to 
enhance current employment potential. Nevertheless, most vocational students in 
VCCS are enrolled in degree programs and the JLARC student survey found that 
86^ of all vocational students enrolled in the Spring quarter, 1974 intended to 
graduate and receive an awaid. 

The many programs offered without sufficient enrollments or graduates 
suggest the need for adequate monitoring by the department and application of 
reasonable productivity measures. Because occupat iona 1 -techn i ca 1 programs are 
supposed to be designed to meet the needs of a region, reassessment of local 
need is warranted for programs with low productivity. The State Board should also 
cons ider consol idating some programs at fewer schools to serve students with 
special ized' needs . 

The success of occupat iona 1 -techn i ca 1 programs is largely determined by the 
extent to which students gain employment related to their field of study. A 
^ recent departmental fol low-up study of former vocational students enrolled from 
1966 through 1971 shows that 11% were employed full-time. Also, about half of 
the students were in employment related to training; half were not, as shown below 
(pp. 74-78) 

EMPLOYMENT AND JOB RELATEDNESS 

■ % Employed Ful 1- 
% Employees % In Related Time in Field of 



Classification 


Fu 1 1 -Time 


Employment 


Training 


Business 


. 70 


71 


49.7 


Commun i cat Ions 


51 


59 


30.1 


Eng i neer i ng 


78 


69 


53.8 


Health 


61 


92 


56.1 


Publ ic Serv i ce 


76 


78 


59.3 


Other 


76 


75 


57.0 


TOTAL 


72 


72 


51.8 



Some reasons f(jr unrelated employment cannot be controlled; other reasons 
tend to indicate that the school did not adequately prepare students, or that 
the fields of study were not appropriate. Assuming that the findings in the 
study were representat i ve of VCCS students each year, JLARC estimates that of 
the 33,700 students enrolled in the Spring quarter 1973^7^ who were either 
preparing for new careers or enhancing job potential: 

•24,200 will find full-time employment (most of them in 
V i rg i n ia) 

•17,A00 will be employed in a job related to their education. 
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• 6,800 v'l 11 be employed in jobs not related to their 
education. 

• 1,800 will find there is no job in the field for which 
they were trained and up to 300 additional students will 
find they are not qualified in their subject majors. 

Generally, performance of occupational programs is quite favorable. However, 
the estimate that 1,800 students may not find jobs in their field of training is a 
substantial criticism. 



Program Costs (pp. 8O-86) 

Both university parallel and occupational-technical programs can be justified 
by many attributes, among them need, service or interest, but costs must be 
carefully monitored. A review of cost data for two divisions and selected courses 
indicates that cost at some colleges are exceptionally high compared to a VCCS 
mean. 

The principal factor found to influence program costs was class size. Simply 
Stated, there is a high cost associated with low enrollment. JLARC estimates that 
the VCCS could have saved approximately $550,000 over the 1973"?^ academic year 
by limiting classes with less than 15 students to not more than ^5%. This objective 
is not unreasonable since fourteen schools achieved a lower percentage of small ; 
classes — some with as few as 20-25^. 



CLASSES UlTK LESS TKAM 15 ENROLLEES 
MiO LESS THAN 10 ENHOLLEES BY INSTITUTION 
Fall Term, I973 



Schoot 



Percent Less 
Than IS 



Percent Less 
Than 10 



Northern Virginia 



Southwest Virginia 
Eastern Shore 
southslde Vi rglnia 
ftappahannock 
German na 

Oabncy S. Lancaster 
VI rglnia Highlands 
Paul D. Camp 
hountain Empl re 
Lord Fai rfax 
New ftlver 
WythevMIe 
Piedmont VirgInU 
John Tyler 
Blue ftldge 

J. Sergeant Reynolds 
Patrick Henry 
Tidewater 
Danvl lie 
Virginia Western 
Centt'til Virginia 
Thomat }>^elson 



€3X 

60 

68 

63 

58 

60 

59 

52 

52 

ill 

^•3 

<i6 

k\ 

35 
37 
36 
33 
3*1 
28 
30 
23 
21 



51* 
51 
50 
kS 

kO 
37 
37 
36 
32 
29 
29 
27 
26 
25 
2k 
21 
21 
18 
17 
IS 
15 
12 
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While community colleges need to have some small classes scheduled to (l) meet the 
particular requirements of part-time or evening students, (2) avoid scneduling 
conflicts, and (3) meet the need for individual ized teacher-student contact in 
specialized classes, there is reason to believe that every college could effectively 
reduce the number of their classes with 15 or fewer students. 

JLARC cost analysis also demonstrated the need for complete review of all 
instructional costs. The VCCS^s annual instructional cost based cn the Fall quarter 
197^ was $895 per FTE student, but this varied -from a low of $685 at Patrick Henry 
to $1,5^8 at Rappahannock. (pp. 82) This variation in costs cannot be explained 

simply in terms of enrollment nor can it be attributed strictly to multiple campus 
operations. 



Con t i nu i ng Educa t i on (pp. 87-96) 

In addition to college transfer and occupational-technical instruction the 
VCCS is charged to provide general and continuing education courses for adults. 
Legislative history indicates that continuing education was intended to provide 
area residents wi th educat 1 ona 1 , cultural, and recreational courses based on 
institutional resources but not intended for degrees or awards. 

In addition to lectures and cultural events, continuing education takes the 
form of non-credit public service course offerings and programs that meet the 
criteria for award of a Continuing Education Unit (CEU). VCCS enrol Iment data do 
not permit identification of continuing education students. Based on the student 
survey, however, JLARC concluded that approximately \S% of the VCCS Spring quarter 
197^ enrollment could be classified in this category. Most were older than trad- 
itional college age students. 

Since continuing educat ion is designed to serve the occasional needs of area 
adults, one accepted measure of success is the outreach of a col lege expressed in 
terms of the ratio of students per thousand area residents. The higher the ratio, 
the more the potential adult population is being served. The ratio for the system 
was 9.1 to 1000 in 1973 compared with 5-9 to 1000 in 1970. (pp. 89) While 
this is not particularly high with regard to national averages, the prospect for 
increased service is encouraging. Generally, JLARC found a positive relationship 
between the number of years a VCCS college has been operational and its outreach, 
although this does not hold true for all colleges. 

Another indicator of continuing education enrollment is age; 60% of all 
students are more than 22 years old. College enrollments are also becoming increas- 
ingly part-time. In 1972, 11 of the colleges had more part-time than full-time 
students, in 1973 the number increased to I6, and by 197^, 20 of the 23 community 
colleges had a larger part-time than full-time enrollment. 

Non-credit public service offerings which do not award Continuing Education 
Units must be totally self supported by students fees. While some class revenues 
exceed expenditures and others do not meet expenses, a balance is achieved by using 
surplus funds, and in some cases local funds managed by the local communi ty col lege 
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ho;,rd At the present time State law requires that all receipts and d i sbur-iements 
r ocesseS Vro^ h the State Treasury. This is a departure fro. prev.ous prac .ce 
in which revenues and expenditures for publ i c serv ■ ce P^°g''f = "^"^^ ^^""^ed by each 
coHege's business office. The disadvantages of centralized processing and d.s 
bursement seem to outweigh the advantages for these short term P"^l ' c serv. ce 
courses. An appropriate auditing procedure could adequately insure that funds are 
spent for intended purposes. 

The department should monitor the conversion of public service courses from 
non-credit to credit since it no longer requires application and approval on the 
part of the colleges for such changes. The colleges report that most conve ions 
occur in art and craft courses and are only made when enrollment demand justifies 
action. The status change, however, means that a course no longer needs to be self 
supporting, and while it costs the student less, it costs the State "^"""e- ^^^^ of 
monitoring by the department does not permit consistent application of policy with 
respect to course conversion. 

Faculty Productivity (pp. 136-144) 

The VCCS employs 2,040 full-time faculty members and 1,760 part-time teachers 
(lecturers'). They are the link between students and the curriculum and their 
qualifications and attitudes largely determine the success or failure of each 
institution. Additionally, faculty salaries are the greatest portion of instructional 
costs and a large part of the total VCCS budget. Thus, the efficiency of the 
system rests heavily on the extent to which faculty resources are properly ad- 
ministered. 

The JLARC analyzed faculty productivity based on a sample survey. System- 
wide the Fall quarter teaching faculty appear to have a high degree of product- 
ivity measured in terms of student credit hours. There were, however, significant 
differences in the staffing patterns, productivity, and workload of faculty among 
the schools, which present VCCS data systems are inadequate to monitor. Also _ 
according to the productivity analysis, nine schools are in the lowest product ivi ty 
range and another nine schools are in the highest. (pp. 1^1) 

Additionally, an estimated 14^ of the full-time teaching faculty inthe VCCS 
teach less than the minimum standard of 180 student credit hours. This is partially 
the result of small classes. Other explanations are not apparent since JLARC 
considered assigned administrative duties. 

Departmental procedures also do not enable a review of lecturer (part-time 
teachers) appointrr.ents , even though they constitute 28% of the total workload 
system-wide. Moreover lecturer performance is not systematically evaluated on a 
regular basis within colleges. This appears to be a serious omission in view ot 
the many students taught by lecturers. 

Enrollment Forecasting for Budget and Facilities (pp. 125-128) 

There can be do doubt that the lack of data and monitoring capability in the 
VCCS impacts adversly on budgeting for the system and for ind i vi dua 1 col 1 eges . The 
enrollment estimate used for budget purposes is a key factor that influences exe- 
cutive recommendations and subsequent 1 eg i.sla t i ve appror i a 1 1 ons . Initial 
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^nd°J!n!7f developed by the colleges, reviewed by the department 

and fmally approved by the Council of Higher Education. Generally dfsaqreem^nts 

?e\Xdirf:::r'o t^^^" ''''^''r' "^^^^^ departJ^t'haM^T'^ 
resolved in. favor of the department. Forecasts are made everv other vear >n 

:nd"c:^tt:;^JJ:y^"^^" ^°-ts are used for o^ rltl^g^e^penses 

estimluna'Kas'ZV^ Community Colleges readily concedes that enrollment 
been ?mp?oved Jl ARr'" ^""-"ate. and JLARC was assured forecasting has 

n^r^H n ^ compared actual FTE with the forecast for a four year 

t a^n^;o!^rrMlo/--' projections ranged from UsHelow 

in ly/u /I to 13. 3i$ above actual in 1972-73. (pp. 126) 

COMPARISON OF ACTUAL FORECAST WITH FTE ENROLLMENT 

1970 -7k 



1^2±21 1971-72 1972-73 



1973-7^ 



Forecast 20,025 26 12q 55 ctn 

Actual 20^ llllll 3 . 8, ,2 

Difference 35F TT^nTl /, ^ ^ 3^,78^ 

..Difference ^^8. ^] ™ (3.328) 

..heb3^::r:^,^8^t?oT-^^ 

dolar amounts accurately reflect fiscal need, the VCCS was appropriated abo^t 
fund, nn '"1970-72 and approximately $8 million more in 1972 7^, in general 

funds on the basis of estimated FTE than would have been appropriaed if actual 
enrollments had been used. The VCCS subsequently returned $2, S/,6^535 o tUe 
Ie :tu;:nts''3i:h" lu' ^^21^^,075 in vrT. a comparison by coHege o actual 

U p esenJed i he tabT =f 2-7^ and its impact on appropr iat ions 

lb prebentea in the table on the next page. (pp. 127) 

forecasts^brcolteo^'^i'"" '^''^ toward developing reliable enrollment 

menTu known ? o^^^^^ °''!"' '^''"^ "'"'"^'^ ''"'^^'^ ^^^ual enroll- 

Zt^l f ?u °fjittle use since institutional commitments have already been 

are a so ece^sa'^y"' %r ^^^'^-^llv. accurate program enrol lmen;e:timate 
are also necessary. The large unclassified student category substantially Imn^rt^ 
on operating budgets JLARC has been unable to determine tL'el sten^e of 17 
official departmental policy regarding unclassified students. AccorSirq to most 
campus business officers, however, the unclassified group a'; us auj a 1 ass^ ed 
more ?avor'birf Tr"'°7.' ^""^^'"9 higher budget estimates becLse of tie 

c ne^Jran^-e^ rnd^r:^ 
2ll^T'h^7rl^~ — - --wan^ces of ..IS^olo 

. . . ^"'"^ the Council of Higher Education and the State Board should qive the 
highest prior, ty to developing more accurate estimating procedures and a reUable 
mon";:'th:;r;r^;^::s:°^ ;-The Generf/Assembly^hould ca^J^^uHy 
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\311-lk APPROPRIATIONS IMPACT 
Difference Between Forecasted and Actual PTE Enrollment 
Annual PTE by College 



Forecast Actual Difference Appropriation Appropriation 



School 

Blue Ridge 
Central Virginia 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
Danvi lie 
Eastern Shore 
Germanna 

J. Sargeaat Reynolds 
John Tyler 
Lord Fairfax 
Mountain Empire 
New River 
Northern Virginia 
Patrick Henry 
Paul D. Camp 
Piedmont Vi rginia 
Rappahannock 
Southside Virginia 
Southwest Virginia 
Thomas Nel son 
Tidewater 

Virginia Highlands 
Vi rgi n ia Western 
Wythevi 1 1 e 

TOTAL 



FTE 


FTE 


Number %■ 


per FTE 


Excess (Shoi 


2,000 


1,523 




2k% 


$ 1 ,038 


$ 495,126 


2,500 


2,488 


12 




1,011 


12, 13? 


1,075 


921 


154 


14 


1,215 


i 87, 1 10 


3, 102 


2,902 


200 


6 


912 


182,400 


475 


336 


139 


29 


1 ,214 


. 168,746 


1,760 


1 ,028 


732 


42 


1,1 45 


838,140 


2,850 


1,768 


1 ,082 


38 


689 


745,498 


3,000 


2,572 


428 


14 


1 ,022 


437,416 


1 ,820 


1 , 162 


•658 


36 


1,155 


759,990 


1, 130 


931 


199 


18 


787 


156,613 


1,775 


2,178 


(403) 


(23) 


1,035 


(417,105) 


21,480 


19,856 


1,624 


8 


876 


1 ,422,624 


695 


827 


(132) 


(19) 


1 ,504 


(198,528) 


1 ,425 


1 ,042- 


383 


27 


1,017 


389,511 


1,350 


950 


400 


30 


941 


376,400 


1,705 


763 


942 


55 


1 ,085 


1,022,070 


1,860 


1 ,414 


446 


24 


1,058 


471,868 


2,200 


2,0?8 


162 


7 


964 


156,168 


3,200 


3:9^3 


(733) 


(23) 


925 


(678,025) 


7,700 


7,404 


296 


4 


887 


262,552 


1,675 


l,4!3 


262 


16 


1,171 


306,802 


5,725 


4,7:'-2 


1 ,003 


18 


820 


822,460 


1,770 


1,726 


44 


_J. 


961 


42,284 


72,272 


63,897 


8,375 


\2% 


$988 


$7,962,252 
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Capital outlay requirements for the communitv colleges have been developed 
based on space planning standards first developed by the Capital Outlay Coordination 
Commission and subsequently revised by the Council of Higher Education. The space 
requirements, resulting from these guidelines bear close evaluation. First, the 
space standards have not been thoroughly tested by comprehensive utilization studies. 
Second, inaccurate enrollment forecasts result in equally inaccurate computation 
of space requirements. - 

At the present time ]k colleges have less space than the standard' al lowance 
and nine colleges have more space than required to accommodate th.Wr enrollment 
(according to present criteria). JLARC suggests/that alternatives to capital 
construction be identified and weighed carefully in terms of both short and long 
term costs. The VCCS has experienced eight years of rapid growth and now has 
facilities at 32 locations throughout the State. However, in the past few years, 
changes have occurred in enrollment trends at Virginia's four-year institutions 
that could impact on future need for facilities at'community colleges. Enrollment 
at four-year institutions has leveled off to the point that excess space has been 
reported at several. Careful planning is needed insure that community college 
capacity is kept within long range requirements. Use of other public and private 
facilities to accommodate peak enrollments could provide cost effective alternatives 
and bring instruction geographically closer to students. Space planning guides 
should also be developed that consider facility requirements in relevant te'-nis of 
both day and evening students, (pp. 129~135) 

Skill Training for Industry (pp. 97-110) 

JLARC also reviewed the activities of the Special. Training Division of the 
department, which has as its objectives: to provide' training for new and expanding 
industries as an incentive to industrial devel opment ; and to provide employment 
opportunities to citizens through expanded ski 1 I . training for specif ic jobs. 
Industries contacted by JLARC praised the division for its activities and several 
credited the program as having some part in their decision to locate in the State. 
The Division of Industrial Development also gave i ts support to Special Training's 
contribution to continued industrial growth. Despit-^ these comments, JLARC found 
several operational shortcomings that hinder effective management, including 
substantia] deviations from the guidelines under which the division claims to be 
operating and inaccurate and unreliable data v:\tb regard to number of persons 
drained, hired, and employed. 

The guidelines which apparently govern the activities of the division were 
prepared prior to the existence of the VCCS, and there is no evidence to indicate 
that they have been approved by the State Board for Community Colleges. The 
difference.'^, between operating practices and policies have in several instances 
redefined the function without benefit of formal policy review. Examples of 
these are shcw^n below. ( p. 99) 



Guide? ine Pol icy 

•State funds are not to be used for 
leas ing faci li t ies. 
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Operating Practice 

•The Comptroller reports show State 
funds are regularly used for leasing 
training facilities and from 1966- 
1974, about $50^000 was spent for 
that purpose » 



S-IZ* 



•Training is not to be provided for 
normal turnover or for upgrading 
present employees. 



•Training is to be designed for 
basic skills and knowledge for 
specific jobs by industry pro- 
vided instructors. 



^^-aining is conducted for attrition 
and to upgrade employees . In fact, 
the largest single training program 
is predominately replacement-oriented. 

•The division has extended the program 
to include training^ 'instructors and 
first-line supervisors. 



JLARC found irreconcilable discrepancies in training' data provided initially 
by the division, data in a division report by industry to the colleges, and data 
reported to JLARC by industries. These differences are explained in detail in 
Section IV of the report. 

The department also emphasizes that trainees return more to the State in the 
form of taxes than is spent on training, but there are numerous problems with the 
calculation. Principally, the division estimates return based on trainees, not on 
the act.ual number employed, and the results assume all trainees (employees) remain 
in their jobs/for a full year. Since the division has not conducted a follow-up. 
of employee act i v i t i es actua 1 return to the State cannot be calculated. 

The objectives of Special Training require that it serve two different 
organizations--the Division of Industrial Developmsnt and the VCCS. Better 
interaction between Special Training and ^'he colleges would aid the VCCS in its 
assessment of other curricular needs and program planning, as wel 1 as providing 
job and job training opportunities for those students who decide not to continue 
formal education. It would also contribute to full utilization of facilities and 
staff at community colleges and acquaint new or expanding industries with both 
special training opportunities and services of the college. If, however, the 
primary function of Special Training is to provide an incentive for industrial 
expansion, its realignment to the Division of Industrial Development should be 
considered. 

In any event, the d i v i s ion ' s recordkeep ing system must be overhauled and 
improved to accurately reflect information that can be used to assess its effect- 
iveness and value to the Commonwealth. Furthermore, division programs should be 
restricted to training for new or expanding industries, and routine preemployment 
training for attrition and replacement should be terminated- 

Meeting Student Needs 

The VCCS was established by the General Assembly to meet the needs of a wide 
range of students not being served by the existing public institutions of higher 
learning. There can be no doubt that the administrators of the system are 
dedicated to fulfilling this mandate and that student and faculty morale is high 
and compliments the goals of the system. JLARC evaluated the extent to which the 
system meets student need in several areas, and with few exceptions the overall 
impression v;a5 favorable. 
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Open Prog ram Adm i s s i ons ,v,Xp^p . ]5^22 ) 



The most complex and critical issue revolves around the operv program admis- 
sions practice of the schools. The General Assembly intended to make appropriate 
programs available to all students who could demonstrate the aptitude and ability 
to benefit from them. In 1972, however, as the system was becoming decentralized, 
the requirements for standardized diagnostic testing were- dropped, and despite 
program prerequisites printed in every college catalogue, open admission to pro- 
grams became a virtual certainty at most colleges. Although some diagnostic pro- 
cedures are used by most schools, a self advisement policy permits students to 
enter programs even thouqh diagnostic procedures determine they lack necessary 
qualifications. While thiS policy can be an avenue to success for students who do 
not test well, it can also contribute to failure, disappointment, or dissatisfaction 
for many students. One indication that this has adversely affected the overall 
quality of the program is that many te^iching faculty feel that too many students 
entered their classes without the basic skills needed to da the work. 

Because of the unique make-up of the VCCS student body, many students drop in 
and out of college to take courses as the need arises, and part-time students 
enrolled in degree programs often omit quarters and receive their degree over an 
extended period. Full-time students, however, can reasonably be expected to complete 
their coursework (although not necessar i ly in two years). 

During the three year period from 1970 to 1973 only a quarter of the full- 
time freshman enrolled in VCCS degree programs returned the next year as sophomores, 
(p. 18) The number of students that graduate is equally smalK Between the 1970 
and 1972 academic years only ]2% of all students enrolled in the VCCS graduated. 
Based on the student survey, student attrition is estimated to be between ^5-60^ 
annually. 

JLARC has concluded that expansion of educational opportunity that permits 
enrollment in programs, many time*» without regard to ability or purpose, is not 
consistent with legislative intent and adversely impacts the performance of the 
VCCS in terms of program quality and student completion. It is reasonable to infer 
that completion rates wi 1 1 increase if community colleges apply admission standards 
appropriate to curricular areas or at least require greater use of developmental 
studies. The VCCS should establ i sh minimum program admission guidelines and develop 
a mechanism to monitor their application by each college. 

Counseling for Student Needs (pp. 23-33) 

Counseling plays an f-nportant role in helping students to receive the maximum 
benefit from their colle^^e experience, and overall, counseling services were viewed 
favorably by students. Based upon a suggested standard of 300-350 students p-ir 
counselor, VCCS counseling services are probably understaffed. Only eight schools 
meet or exceed this standard. Counselor workload ranges from a low of I90 students 
at Eastern Shore to a high of 67O students at Northern Virginia. (pp.26) 

While there is a problem with counselor turnover, it is concentrated at five 
colleges located in major urban areas. These five colleges have high student- 
counselor ratios and contract terms limit the school s * abl 1 i ty to compete with other 
employers for experienced counselors. t 
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Cone 1 us Ion 



The General Assembly charged the VCCS to f\\\ a gap between high school and 
four-year colleges. The VCCS should be.^ commended for developing a comprehensive 
statewide system of two-year colleges, wh?ch are accessible throughout the Common- 
wealth. JLARC found a high level of student satisfaction, which is indeed a 
favorable indicator of performance, and JLARC was impressed wi th the commitment 
of college staff to the. commun i ty college concept. 

The VCCS management team has displayed admirable capabilities by promoting, 
planning, organizing, and building a system of twenty-three community colleges in 
eight short years. Unfortunately , attent ion to some day to day management issues 
were neglected during the building phase. As a result, departmental management 
has not kept pace with the physical growth of the system. Central controls have 
been relaxed allowing the colleges to become more and more independent of the 
system. Today, the VCCS is faced with inadequate long-range plans, a data 
management system in the very early stages of development, and the need to strength- 
en its research, planning, and enrol Iment forecasting capability. Prompt at- 
tention to each of these important areas is required to insure the VCCS provides 
the Commonwealth with the kind of effective and economical educational opport- 
unities mandated by the General Assembly. 
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FOREWORD 



The Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commi ss ion became an 
operating arm of the Vi rgi nia General Assembly during 197^. Its primary 
function is to carry out operational and performance evaluations of 
State agencies and programs to determine the extent to which legislative 
intent is being carried out in ah effective and efficient manner. This 
evaluation of the Virginia Community College System is the first staff 
report prepared for and accepted by the Commission. The report describes 
a community col lege system in wh ich . Vi rg i nians can take considerable 

pride. At the same time, it identifies administrative and educational _ 

issues that require attention by the VCCS , the Council on Higher Education 
and the legislature to insure the Commonwealth receives maximum return 
from its public expenditures. 

Information used in the review was collected principally from 
the Council of Higher Education, the Department of Community Colleges, 
and each college. The staff visited each of the 23 colleges and inter- 
viewed many administrative and instructional faculty. Original data were 
obtained from three scientific surveys (one among students; one among 
teachers, administrators and lecturers; and one among counselors) and 
from contact wi th numerous industries served by the VCCS. 

It is JLARC's policy to keep agencies informed of the progress 
of our reviews during each phase of the evaluation process. Also, 
appropriate agencies are provided a preliminary draft report for comment 
as part of an extensive data validation process. The VCCS, the Council 
of Higher Education and the Division of the Budget were requested to 
comment on the preliminary report and their replies are included in 
Appendix VII. The Department of Community Colleges chose not to respond 
to the prel iminary draft, instead, a public statement was issued after 
the final report was released. Their written response is included in 
Appendix VII along with JLARC comments felt necessary to clarify questions 
raised by the VCCS. This procedure is not intended to debate the facts, 
indeed we stand on the accuracy of the report. 

On behalf of the Commission staff, I wish to express thanks to 
each of the JLARC commissioners who provided assistance and support 
during the first stages of organizational development, recruitment of 
staff and preparation of this initial report. Appreciation is also 
extended to Dr. Daniel C. Lewis, Chairman of the State Board for Com- 
munity Colleges, Dr. Dana B. Hamel, Chancel lor-of the Virginia Community 
College System and Dr. Daniel E. Marvin, Jr., Director of the Council of 
Higher Education and the members of their staff for the cooperation 
received during the course of the evaluation. Finally, special appre- 
ciation is extended to the Department of Community Colleges* Management 
Services Division for providing computer support during the review. 



May 2, 1975 Ray D. Pethtel 

Di rector 
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LEGISLATIVE INTENT—THE VCCS , 1975~THE STUDENTS 



The Virginia Community College System (VCCS) is designed to meet a 
wide range of academic^ vocational ^and cultural interests for the Commonwealth. 
Strongly supported by the General Assembly and Governor Mills E. Godwin, VCCS 
was built on a base of existing technical institutes, two-year branches, and 
extension programs of public, senior .institutions. The system is hallmarked by 
departmental status to enhance state-wide policy coordination and control , 
twenty-three regional schools with thirty-two campuses and comprehensive instruc- 
tional programs in college transfer, occupational, and continuing adult education. 
More than sixty- six thousand individual students were enrolled in the fall of 
1974. The biennial legislative appropriation for 1974-76 operating expenses 
approximates $132 million. 

The legislation that established VCCS is best understood in the 
context of the social and political milieu of the mid I960' s. This section 
explores the conditions that led to a state-wide system of regional , comprehen- 
sive community colleges, introduces legislative intent, sets out the scope of, 
services, and presents a VCCS student profile. 

' ' '■ . ■■ ■ " I , ' ; ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ ' . . ' ' 

A key shortcoming of the VCCS is its student classification system : 
which accounts for less than half of all students by program. A clear under- 
standing of the purpose for which students attend a community college is 
essential for both administrative and educational planning purposes . 



I. HIGHER EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 



The Virginia Community College System (VCCS) was established to bring 
about greater educational opportunity in the Commonwealth. It grew out of the 
need for coordinated post-secondary technical and general education that was 
accessible to all Virginians and relevant to regional- needs. The VCCS was the 
culmination of several years' work by many educational and political leaders, a 
Commission on Vocational Education, a Commission on Hi gher Educati on and the 
State Council of Higher Education. 

In the early 1960's, opportunity for education beyond high school was 
1 imi ted--most public colleges and un i v-^rs i t i es had restricted capacity, selective 
admissi.ons, and costly tuition. Eight of thirteen public colleges and universi- 
ties admitted only men or only women students and most required above average 
academic qualifications.' Availability of two-year education was equally limited. 
There were eleven branch colleges or extens ion servi ces sponsored by three senior 
institutions that offered two-year degrees, but most of these were designed to 
serve as feeders to baccalaureate programs. Only four percent of all collegiate 
students were enrolled in two-year schools. In addition to constraints of size, 
the State found it could not meet an increased demand for skilled technicians 
required by modern industry. The Commonwealth was rapidly shifting from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy, and was eager to attract new industry and 
provide increased employment opportunities. Sustained growth required accelerated 
skill training or retraining for a substantial portion of the adult working 
population. 



Voca t i ona 1 Tra i n i ng ^ 

In 1962, the General Assembly decided the State urgently needed 
increased occupational training and created a Commission on Vocational Education 
to assess existing programs and recommend ways to expand and improve them. The 
commission discussed a wide range of programs suitable to the ''needs and aptitudes 
of the students and the job requi rements of the community." It projected a broad 
based potential student population that would require various kinds of training 
or retraining. Some levels of technical education woul d demand a high degree of 
academic skill (short of a fu 1 T four-year college program) while others might 
not require even a high school diploma.^ 

The commission found that training needs were different in each part of 
the State according to specific job opportunities and, based on these findings 
called for a series of post-secondary technical schools administered by an 
independent Board of Technical Education. The board would be charged to meet 
local needs, avoid duplication of facilities and coordinate programs with exist- 
ing branch colleges, extensions and high schools. The cost of equipment and 
instruction was to be borne by the State, but each political subdivision served 
by a school was expected to provi de. 1 and and buildings. Tuition fees were to be 
fixed low enough "not to discourage attendance by qualified and deservi ng students. 

The General Assembly acted on the commission recommendations in 196^ and 
created a Board of Technical Education empowered to establish and administer area 
vocational and technical schools. The legislation specified that the schools 
should' provide: 



. . -vocational and technical education to persons who have completed 
or left high school., .who are available for full'-time study in preparation 
for entering the labor market or for part'-tiwe study after entering the 
labor market.^ 

The General Assembly also acted on another recommendation of the commission"- 

•"tha'r^'fuTth'er'^^tuHy^be^^ comprehensive community 

col leges to meet al 1 post high school (below the bachelor's degree) educational 
needs of the State. Such a system was to recommend ways to consolidate the 
branch col leges offering transfer programs, the new lechni cal schools, and high" 
school adult vocational courses. A Higher Educat ion Study Commiss ion was created , 
chaired by State Senator Lloyd C. Bird, which reported to the Governor and 
General Assembly in I965. 



The Comprehensive Community College Plan 

The Higher Education Study Commiss ion was concerned wi th a broad range 
of issues that related to increased educational opportunity incl ud ing projected 
college enrol Iment , admi ss ion po'i i ci es , facility planning, facul ty compensation, 
geographic location and community needs. Noting that growth in college 
enrollments for the next five years (1965-70) was expected to equal that of the 
preceding decade and a half, the commission recommended that each aspect of higher 
education be expanded and diversified. For example, it recommended creation of 
three additional publ icly supported four-year colleges — George Mason and 
Christopher Newport Colleges and Vi rg in ia Commonweal th University. Its highest 
pr iori ty, however, was given to establish the community collegps which the 
commission Identified as necessary to f i 1 1 '*the most s i gni fi cant gap i n Vi rg i n ia' s 
present provision of higher education. "3 ^ 

/^'^ ' ' A po"^^^' ty. col lege was def ined in terms of general concepts and usage 
in other states. The comprehensive commun i ty col lege was understood to carry 
students two years beyond high school graduation in diversified curricula to gain 
vocational competence as wel 1 as credits transferable toward a bachelor's degree, 
ft was assumed that each community in which a school was located would participate 
in institutional pol 1 cv-making and course offerings could be tailored to regional 
needs. In addition to standard freshman and sophomore transfer courses and 
technical subjects leading directly to employment, colleges should offer credit 
and non-credit adult education to meet a wide range of cultural interests'. 
Student counseling was generally recognized as a major responsibility of the 
col lege--relat Ing educat ional plans to abilities, encouraging those who should 
continue their educat ion , and suggesting al terna t Ives for those who seemed unable 
to profit from further instruction. According to the commission, counseling was- 
to be used primarily to help students find the proper dl rect ion to gain the most ■ 
from their educational experience.^ 

The commi ss ion ' s spec i f ic recommendations bui 1 t the community college 
system on the base of fledgl ing technical schools al ready establ ished. The Board 
of Technical Education would be renamed as the Board of Cormiunlty Colleges and 
given responsibility to establish, control, and govern all public post high 
school institutions. These were to include both two-year branches, technical 
colleges, and other post secondary vocational programs , thus bringing an end to 
any possible proliferation of competing courses. The criteria used to locate new 



schools suggested the board take into account plans already made by the Board of 
Technical Education. Each institution was to be allowed local autonomy in its 
operations complemented by effective state-wide coordination. Local boards were 
to: assist in identifying regional educational needs; enl ist support of the 

community; and, exercise general operational control . The State Council of 

H i g FTer^EciTrcliTi o n ' i "g hi r e cfuca Fi o n^ 
institutions in such fashion as to protect and preserve the identity of the 
community college against encroachment by senior institutions. 

These recommendat ions became the basis of the cormiunity college 
legislation passed by the General Assembly in 1966. Many statutory provisions 
reflect commission recommendations or adopt the language of the earlier bill 
establishing the technical colleges. Several provisions, however, were amended 
to mirror the political climate of that time, especially apprehension about 
maintaining high qual i ty instruction. For example, the commission recommended 
incorporation of all branches into the proposed system to end duplication of 
competing programs. When the bill was finally introduced, three branch schools 
were not included — the Clinch Valley branch of the Uni versi ty of Virginia, 
Danville Community College, a branch of V i rgi n i a Pol ytechn i c Institute; and, 
Richard Bland, a branch of the College of William and Mary. Attempts^ were made 
to force exemption of additional branch schools based on arguments ranging from 
local pride to fear that the new community colleges could not obtain accredita- 
tion. The branches, it was argued, were able to attract high caliber students 
and faculty to high quality programs because they were identified with prestigious 
institutions. After extensive public debate, the bill was passed and signed into 
law. Richard Bland and Danville Communi ty Col lege continued as branch institu- 
tions (Danville subsequently joined the VCCS in 1968). CI inch Val ley was 
converted from a two-year to a four-year school. Agreement was reached that the 
new community colleges could become high quality institutions. 

Two other statutory modifications were made. First, the provision 
intended to protect the integrity of the two-year col leges was changed to assure 
four-year institutions that they might continue to offer programs beyond the 
sophomore level in the branch schools, even after their conversion to community 
colleges. And, second, an advi sory commi ttee, consisting of seven members (one 
from the Senate, one from the House of Delegates, and five appointed by the 
Governor) was authorized to help solve accreditation problems. Actual transfer 
of each branch school was to be delayed until the institution was certified 
ready for accreditation. (The advisory committee was not established but 
accreditation did not prove difficult.) 

With these few exceptions, the branches, technical colleges and 
vocational-technical programs became the nucleus of the VCCS. 



The Community College Legislation 

The VCCS is headed by a State Board whose administrative arm is the 
Department of Community Colleges. The departnient is authorized to provide 
coordinated management services for the system as well as exercise, on behalf of 
the board, educational pol icy leadership. Statute defines a comprehensive 
communi ty col lege by the types of education offered: 
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"Comprehensive Community College" means an institution of higher 
education which offers instruction in one or more of the following 
fields: 

1 - freshman and sophomore courses in arts and sciences 
acceptable for transfer in baccalaureate degree 
programs; 

2 -''"div^rsTFI¥5^ 

leading to the associate degree; 

3 - vocational and technical education leading directly 

to employment; and 

4 - courses in general and continuing education for adults 

in the above fields,^ 

Program offerings are coordinated by the State Board in conjunction 
with the Council of Higher Education. The legislation indicates "instruction in 
one or nx>re of the following fields" to allow flexibility in establishing 
appropriate programs for each college. The colleges should, therefore, be 
similar but not necessarily identical, and some may not offer all different types 
of instruction. Delegate D. French Slaughter, a principal sponsor of the 
legislation in the House of Delegates, argued the system should have a great deal 
of f lex! b I 1 i ty. 

"In Leer Scott r and Wise (highly rural counties) , for example 
if the demand is for transfer students and you do not have a single 
dem^.nd for a technical course, then this is all right — we should 
offer what the students need inthe region."^ 

Since the Conimission on Higher Education desired to make comprehensive post- 
secondary education accessible throughout Virginia in one coordinated system, it- 
can be assumed that most col leges would have at least a part of each type of 
instruction. 

In any event, the General Assembly delegated authority to the State 
Board to plan, establish and administer the system. In doing so, it clearly made 
the board responsible for both educational quality and content by mandating that: 

...the ooard shall recognize the need for excellence in all 
curricula and shall endeavor to establish and maintain standards 
appropriate to the various purposes the respective programs are 
designed to serve. ^ 

Although specific standards are not set out in the statute, legislative 
history clearly indicates that appropriate educational standards relate to 
admissions, curricular relevance, level and quality of instruction- 

Admission standards were not to unduly restrict any high school 
graduate from enrol 1 ing at a community college. The Commission on Higher 
Education, in fact, asserted admission policy should be "to provide every high 
school graduate who really wants an education the opportunity to prove he or she 
can successfully carry a program of col 1 ege~level studies." It questioned the 
ability of any method to accurately predict an individual's capacity to do college 
work, and blamed restrictive admissions at four-year institutions on both lack of 
facilities and restrictive admission standards. Community colleges in contrast 
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were to provide an opportunity for "high school graduates of all levels of 
competence to continue their education." 

Program admission prerequisites, however, should differ in regard to 
the aptitude and level of academic abi 1 i ty necessary for success, and appropriate 
^'a'dmi's'siiah^standards'^shou^ 

services have a primary responsibi 1 i ty to place students in programs suited to 
their abilities as well as interests. The commission cited an example of a 
student who cannot do well in foreign languages who might do wel 1 in a technical 
curriculum. Alternatively, a student who starts out to be a repairman might have 
real ability in mathematics and science and be counseled to enroll in a program 
that will prepare him to be an engineer or scientist. The commission stated that 
students of low academi c abi 1 i ty coul d be given a program of general education 
to increase interest and capacity. 

The board was also made responsible for establishing and maintaining 
programs taught at a level necessary to fulfill thei r purpose. Freshman and 
sophomore courses are to be transferable and taught at the same level as in four- 
year colleges. Occupational-technical courses should be related to community 
and employer needs and keep pace with "the complexity and rapidity of technologi- 
cal growth and economic changes." Occupational programs not only should prepare 
graduates for immediate employment but shoul d also be relevant to the vocational 
and cultural needs of adults in the community served. 



The Community College System 

VCCS began to operate in 1966 when Vi rgi nia Western at Roanoke opened 
its doors. The college had been formed by joining Roanoke Technical institute, 
a branch of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, with the School of General Studies 
Branch of the University of Virginia. Six other schools were added in quick 
order: 

•Northern Virginia (Northern Virginia Technical Institute) 
•Danville (Danvi 1 le Technical Institute) 
•New River (New River Vocational School) 
•Thomas Nelson (Peninsula Vocational Center) 
•Blue Ridge (Valley Vocational School) 

•Virginia Highlands (Washington County Vocat ional School ) . 

In its first year, VCCS enrolled about 7,500 students and spent about $3 million 
for construction along with another $3-8 million for operating costs. Growth in 
terms of individual students and costs has been steady, and by the 1973-74 
academic year, more than 83,000 individual students enrolled in system courses 
with annual operating expenditures that exceeded $55 million. 

The state-approved master plan originally envisioned twenty-two separate 
schools. By 197^, there were twenty-three colleges with thirty-two campuses to 
serve each area of the State (see map at end of this chapter) with two additional 
campuses planned — a Norfolk campus for Tidewater and a Goochland County campus 
for J. Sargeant Reynolds. Total expenditures from all funding sources for capital 
construction between 1966 and 1974 have been $85,840,786. 



VCCS ENROLLMENT AND EXPENDITURES 
■ 1966-1974 



Year 


VCCS Students 


Annual Operating Expenditures 


1966-67 


-,.„J.,573._,._ 


$- 3-,.8.lL, 5.1.-4-. 


1967-68 


12,370 


9,485,190 


1068-69 


22,797 . 


16,236,412 


1?69-70 


30,-34l 


19,600,951 


1970-71 


39.765 


24,345.078 


1971-72 


52.143 


31,505,802 


1972-73 


66,199 


42,876.040 


1973-7'* 


83,347 


55.471,074 



Source: Letter from Mr. L. Daniel Crooks, Department of Commun i ty Col 1 eges , 
Director for Administration and Fi nance, dated March 12, 1975. 

The Department of Commun i ty- Gol leges reported headcount enrol Iment for 
the fall quarter of 1974 in excess of 66,000 and full-time equivalent (PTE) 
enrol Iment at just under 40,000; (PTE is ; calculated by dividing total credit 
hours produced by a f ul i-time,;siudeht: load" of 15 credits for one academic term 
or by 45 credits for one acadernic year.) Two-thirds of all students are enrolled 
for part-time study. Only three schools, Dan^ville, Virginia Highlands, and 
Wythevi lie report part-time enrol Iment at less than 50 percent. 

Each of the twenty-three schools offer six functional program areas: 

•University Parallel (Col lege Transfer) 
^Occupat iona 1-Techn i ca 1 
•General and Continuing Adult Education 

; • Speci-ai-'Tra i n i ng -- -^ 

•Developmental Studies 
•Community Service 

If a student wishes to special ize in one particular subject, there are 153 
distinct majors to choose from that can result in an Associate degree. Certificate 
or Diploma. Many other individual courses of instruction are available wi th or 
wi thout credi t. 

Total legislative appropriations for VCCS operations are about $132 
million for the 1974-76 biennium of which $7 mi 1 1 ion is a 1 lotted to the department 
and $125 mi 1 1 ion supports the col leges. These data (1974 enrol Iment and ' 
appropriations) are detailed for each school in Table 2. ;Addi tional statist ics 
related to enrollment are contained in the appendices to this report. 

JLARC Evaluation Methodology 

1.-. Information used in this evaluation was col lected principal ly from the 
Department of Commun i ty Col 1 eges , the Council of Higher Education and each 
college. The JLARC staff visited each of the 23 col leges and interviewed many 
administrative and instructional facul ty. In each case where data were rearranged 



Table 2 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS & APPROPRIATIONS 



- 


Fall, 197^ 


Enrol Iment 


1974-76 


College " 


■ H e a"d Co u rft^^ 


" n"E ■ Coufft" " ■ 


Operating Appropriations 


Blue Ridge 


1,^23 


882 


$ 2,574,385 


Central Virginia 


2,675 


1,541 


4,586,780 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


794 


kkS 


1 ,973, 185 


Danvi lie 


1,898 


1 ,369 


4,433,720 


Eastern Shore 


379 


248 


906,620 


Germanna 


913 


541 


2,296,800 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


5,032 


2,858 


8,614,100 


John Tyler 


2,254 


1,259 


5,352,935 


Lord Fa i rfax 


1,049 


644 


2,603,425 


Mountain Empire 


1,045 


589 


2,153,240 


New River 


1,864 


1,231 


3,384,430 


vtDf Lnern Virginia 




11 ,y /H 


35,dOd,500 


Patrick Henry 


816 


513 


1,646,610 


Paul D. Camp 


1,097 


597 


2,183,435 


r 1 cuniont V 1 rg i n i o 






2,420,570 


Rappahannock 


983 


527 




Southside Vi rginia 


1,356 


695 


3,065,2r ' - 


Southwest Virginia 


1,562 


1 ,104 


3,810,555 


Thomas Nelson 


^,034 


2,401 


7,168,125 


Tidewater 


7,9S5 


4,878 


14,858,440 


Virginia Highlands 


1,153 


799 


2,295,250 


Virginia Western 


4,181 


2,622 


7,252,645 


Wythevi 1 le 


1,267 


857 


2,800,595 


Department of 








Commun i ty Co 1 1 eges 






6,955,760 


Total ' • 


■66,745 


39,474 


$131,569,785 



Source: ■ (enrollment) Department of Community Col leges Enrol Iment Report, 
November 5, 1974. (appropriations) 1974-1976 Appropriations Act. 



or derived from information not part of a publ i c record , a, source statement has 
been prepared to indicate its origin. 

To obtain original data on the VCCS, JLARC carried out three surveys: 
one among students; one among teachers , administrators and lecturers; and one 
among counselors. The one among counselors consisted of all counselors currently 
employed by the VCCS. The other two surveys were based upon samples of respondents 
scientifically dr?wn to be representative of the VCCS. A detailed description of 
the survey methodology, the samples used and the checks made of reliability are 
contained in the Technical Appendix. The use of such surveys were important to 
this evaluation in two ways: One, they provided an independent check on 
information supplied to us by the VCCS. Second, they filled in gaps where the 
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VCCS information systems either have not been developed or have not been 
sufficiently refined to permit an external analysis by desired objectives. Used 
in this way, such surveys are an effective tool for indicating major differences 
within the system and for describing the VCCS itself. 

Surveys are also most useful to assess "clientele satisfaction", an 
important measure of program performance. In this regard, one finding is common 

" to-- each "SurveyT—There- r^ 

of students with their community college experience, and an equally high degree 
of commitment and morale on the part of the administrative and teaching staffs 
with the community college concept. This level of satisfaction is indeed one 
indication of the performance of the VCCS and reflects favorably on its 
accomplishments. The value of Virginians two-year degree and certificate 
education has been judged successful by the students and faculty d i rect 1 y exposed 
to it. Even though satisfaction is high, each survey highlighted a number of 
problems in VCCS and in some instances at specific schools. In this regard it 
should be pointed out that the surveys are best seen as indicators of which school 
are atypical of the system rather than as a precise measure of each of the 
twenty-three schools. These areas and extremes are discussed in the following 
sections. 
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NonhirnVlrglnIr 
CoinmgnltvColligt' 
(Loudoun Cirtiput) . 




TMmittr 
iMltvColtigi 
Biseh Cimput) 



Community Colliji 



Source: Adapted from map of Community College System, 1373 
Division of: State Planning & Community Affairs. 
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A COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT PROFILE 

Virginia community college students are young--over two-thirds are 
under 30. Students between 17 and 22, the tradi t ional coljege population, are 
the largest single age group (36?;) but they just barely outnumber students who 
are 23-30 years old (3^^). Most of the remaining third are between 31 and 50 
^with about four percent older than 50 and less than one percent older than 65- 
Th(ese"'We""grou reserTr~Yhree"'liTs"t'm — " 

students who enter col lege immediately after high school to pursue an Associate 
Degree, young adults who return to school after a few years' absence to take job 
enrichment courses, and older persons who return after a much longer absence 
principally for their own personal enjoyment ... Only the first group fits the 
traditional mold of a college student and it is the only one in which a majority 
(3 out of ^) enroll full-time. 

The VCCS is almost evenly divided between the sexes (53^ male k7% 
female), and it is predominately wh i te. One out of eight students system-wide 
is non-white; minority enrollment, however, is higher at some schools. Most of 
the schools with high minority enrollment are situated in areas of sizable Black 
or other minor i ty population. 

Residential patterns indicate a substantial number of students own 
homes-~more than rent or live with parents. Most students who ovyn homes are 
part-time, while the majority of the students who live with their parents are 
full-time. An interesting note to residential patterns as well as age is that 
of about 2150 developmental students, half own homes and are over 30 years old. 
Thus, VCCS does serve some students who would probably not qualify academically 
for usual or desired higher educational opt ions,--a 1 though not in great numbers. 

The finding that community colleges serve several different types of 
students conforms with the General Assembly's original intent. However, the 
service groups vary considerably throughout the system. For example, a majority 
of students at some schools appear to be primarily in the 17-22 year range, 
especially at Central Virginia and Patrick Henry, an indication that such schools 
are more traditional educational institutions than most community colleges. 
This assumption is buttressed by the fact that such schools also have a high ' 
concentration of single students living at home, another general measure of a 
traditional college student. In contrast, about half the students at Tidewater 
are between 31 and 50 years old and own their own homes, reflecting a greater 
orientation toward the commun i ty at large. 



Occupat ional Character ist i cs 

Most students are empl oyed-'-on ly one in four respondents said they did 

This student profile is based on' responses to the JLARC survey of VCCS students 
that attended college during the spring quarter of the 1973-74 academic year. 
System-wide survey findings compare generally with information collected by the 
department, although some discrepancies were noted between the two with regard to 
specific schools. The profile focuses primarily on system characteristics but 
notes signi Meant variations at specific schools. Detailed tables for selected ' 
demographic characteristics are contained in Appendix I. 
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not .-jork. Interestingly, over half of the students are employed ful 1 - 1 i me, . a 
markedly di fferent character istic than the usual, col 1 ege student . . Three- fourths 
of the students reported in occupational-technical programs and the unclassified 
category are employed full-time, but only a thi rd enrol led in university parallel 
curricula have jobs. 

-Iherie-^i s--~a--.wJ-de^represen.tat-ion-.of^ d i-f ferent^ — Three- four-ths — 

of the survey respondents are either in a bus iness , engineering, or publ ic service 
field. About hal f of al 1 employed individual s intend to remain in their current 
occupation; the remainder intend to change jobs, generally as a result of 
community col lege training. Occupat ional patterns of those intending to change 
jobs are not greatly different from current employment except there is a 
significant proportion planning to enter heal th fields , increasing the heal th 
share of the total from 5% to almost 20%. 

The VCCS, then, draws its students from a wide range of occupations 
and enrolls a substantial number of students who are full-time employees, denoting 
that community colleges in Virginia are more than "just another place to go to 
college". More important, however, is the benefit that the communi ty col leges are 
bel ieved by students to have on occupational patterns: they apparently enhance 
job mobility or advancement and in some instances , such as health fields, contri- 
bute to an expanded source of trained personnel. 



Educat i ona 1 Object i ves 

Student educational objectives may be inferred by program enrollment. 
However, analysis is complicated by the report i ng system VCCS uses to classi fy 
students. The department reports enrollment in four broad categories--universi ty 
parallel, occupational-technical, developmental and unclass i f ied. Unclassified 
students account for more than half of all enrollment on a system-wide basis. 
Actually, many unclassified students should be classified in a program category. 
Analysis of the data on students attending community colleges during the spring 
term of 197^ found substant ia 1 • d i f ferences between the VCCS classification and 
student response to program enrollment questions. Therefore, JLARC reclassified 
students by using responses to four survey questions; purpose of attending, field 
of study, degree expecte(^, and student perception of program enrol Iment . (See 
Technical Appendix) 

Figure 1 shows the relationship by program category of the official 
cl assification taken from departmental files, the student's self classification, 
and the JLARC assigned classification. Clearly, a redistribution of unclassified 
students into curricular programs is essential to permit accurate assessment of 
performance according to educational objectives. In light of this situation, the 
program outcome measures reported in the fol lowing sections use the JLARC assigned 
classification wherever possible. 

The importance of Figure 1 in this profile is to establish that the 
current enrollment reporting system used by the department does not clearly 
address student educational objectives. Without that information, the VCCS has 
little chance of routinely eva 1 uat i ng *i ts own accomplishments, needs, or short- 
comings, thus adversely impacting instructional program planning and budget 
: requirements (both discussed In detail in later sections). 
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Figure 1 



PROGRAH CLASSIFICATIONS, SPRIIIG QUARTER \<^lk 




University 
Parallel 



Occupational 
Teclinical 



Developinental 



Unclassified 



ERIC 



■Source:^ JLARC Student. Survey, September 197'i, and Department of V 

; , Community Colleges, Division of Research and Planning, 
,, V :, "Selected Tables From Spring 197tStudent Enrollment Booklet. 



m Students ' 
= Department 



Students attend community college for a variety of reasons. Figure 2 
i 11 us trates at tendance by purpose for each en rol Iment category and for all students. 
The largest category (one-third) attend in order to prepare for a new job or 
career. Students planning to transfer to a four-year college are the second 
largest group and those seeking to i ncrease present job skills are third. Only 
one in six students indicate they are enrolled purely for persona 1 enjoyment . 
Two-thirds of the students in the uni vers i ty para 1 1 el program intend to transfer 

^.to.-.a.--four---yea r-~~col l ege -bu t -a — 

advancement potent ial . There is more division of purpose among occupational 
students, approximately half are preparing for a career whi le another thi rd seek 
to upgrade current skills. Students in developmental programs are more evenly 
divided; a quarter seek to transfer, a quarter report they are enrolled for their 
own enjoyment, and a third are preparing for a new job. 

Another way to view enrollment is to determine whether student 
orientation is for a preparatory or advancement purpose. Preparatory purposes 
include those aimed at future education or careers r advancement i s concerned 
with present employment. Here the configuration is qui te di f ferent and the VCCS 
appears to be largely a preparatory system--review of Figure 2 shows that three 
out of,,five sj:udents are preparing for a job or to transfer. Most students 
attending community college also expect to receive an award from the school 
(seven out of ten respondents). Most of the students surveyed reported they would 
receive an Associate Degree {G2%) and only one in ten responded their program 
resulted in a diploma or certificate. About 28% did not expect any award. 

V'CCS students are evenly split between full-time and part-time status 
and day and evening enrollment, but not all full-time students take classes during 
the day, nor do all part-time students enroll in evening classes. Three-fourths 
of the day students are full-time, and five out of six evening students are part- 
time. In addition, college transfer students generally enroll as fu-ll-time day 
students while occupational students are equally d i vi ded between full and part- 
time, day and evening. Unclassified students are usually part-time and attend 
evening classes. 

Virginians community colleges can be said to serve a substantial cross 
section of the Staters population. The student body includes persons taking 
courses for enjoyment, preparing for or advancing a career, and other students 
traditionally cissociated with higher education. This heterogeneous population is 
evidence that the VCCS broadly serves the people of Virginia. 
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Figure 2 



STUDENT PURPOSE IN ATTENDING 
VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
BY PROGRAM S SYSTEM 
(Spring Quarter, 197^) 




All Students University Occupational Develop- Unclassified 
Parallel Technical mental 



Transfer to four 
Year College 

Prepare for Job 
or Career 



Increase Job Advance- 
ment Potential 

Personal Enjoyment and 
Enr i chment 



Source; JLARC Student Survey , September, 197^. 
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ADMISSION - COUNSELING - ACCESSIBILITY 



The primary attraction to a commanity college has been its accessibil- 
ity ~ programs, courses, locations and costs are within reach of most 
Virginians. Accessibility has been achieved, in part, by an open-door 
\^admissions practice not only for the school but also for programs. Open 
program admission is not consistent with legislative intent and State 
Board policy and has adversely affected program quality and program 
completion. Counseling services, apart from admission responsibilities, 
are-well- received by students and faculty. Nevertheless , counselor 
turnover and workloads need careful review. 

This section focuses on the processes through which students enter a 
community college, select programs and learn about themselves and school 
resources. Finally, JLARC discusses the impact VCCS has had on the 
availability of post-secondary education in the Commonwealth. A major 
part of this section deals with program completion rates. For the past 
four years (1970-1974) about 12% of all VCCS students have graduated 
from the system. 

There can be little doubt that overall geographic, financial and 
, program accessibility provided by the VCCS has eliminated much of the 
gap in higher education in Virginia. 
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11. COLLEGE AND PROGRAM ADMISSIONS 



The VCCS has an open-door admissions policy. A community college 
education is available to any person who is at least l8 years of age or has ' 
graduated from high school and who shows, through counseling and testing, he or 
she can benefit from instruction. State Board policy requires that an additional 
prerequisite be met for admission to instructional programs — that students dem- 
onstrate the aptitude and skill necessary to complete them. 8 Jhis two-step 
admissions procedure is premised on the fact that a wide range of programs are 
available and the assumption that there are effective mechanisms to place students 
in curricular areas consistent with their ability. These procedures conform with 
legislative intent. Even though State Board policy conforms with intent, VCCS does 
not have system-wide qualitative program admi ss ion standards nor sufficient con- 
trols to insure there is compliance with policy. 

Until 1970, the American College Test (ACT) was used to determine the 
appropriateness of program admission. Between I97O and 1972, the department 
required the Comparative Guidance and Placement Program (CGP) test to measure 
student interest and aptitude. Adoption of the CGP was recommended by a depart- 
mental Ad Hoc Committee on Testing that concluded the CGP was more appropriate 
than the ACT because it was closely related to the ''unique needs of two-year 
college students". Subsequent follow-up testing at Central Virginia Community 
College, requested by the committee, found that CGP scores were generally related 
to academic success and that low test scores correlated with low grades. 9 But 
in 1972, the CGP was dropped as a system requirement and admission pol icy was 
delegated to each college. In part, this decision reportedly was made "because of 
the * open admission' policy that allows students to walk in, make application and 
register for classes s imu 1 taneous 1 y . " * ° 



Admission Practice at the Colleges 

Delegation of admission policy to individual colleges has resulted in 
a virtual open program admission practice. According to most college catalogues 
program admission requires an applicant to have general academic preparation. For 
example, university paral lei students generally must have four units of high 
school English, two units of preparatory mathematics, one ifnit of laboratory 
science, and one unit of social studies. There are differences according to field 
of study--sc ience and engineering programs generally require three or four years 
of preparatory mathematics; liberal arts usually requires one year of history; 
most occupat ional -technical programs require students to demonstrate proficiency 
In mathematics or English. If a student does not meet these minimum prerequisites,' 
most schools suggest applicants take developmental courses to up-grade their skills. 

In addition to the general preparatory requirements, program admissions 
are also supposed to be limited to those students who have demonstrated aptitude 
and skills. To assess student potential, a school must use some kind of diagnostic 
tools. JLARC found a wide variety of diagnostic procedures in use at the colleges. 
All schools rely, to some degree, on high school transcripts as a basic guide for 
evaluating students. Fourteen schools report that all incoming regular students 
are required to take the CGP test sometime before Initial admission, and one 
school requires a locally developed test.'' The remaining eight colleges do not 
have any systematic testing requirements or procedures although some make optional 
testing available. 'Diagnostic tests are tools which may be used by both students 
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and counselors. The CGP is particularly appropriate because, in addition to 
reporting mathematics and verbal achievement, it also provides an interest profile 
of the student. The CGP is not a definitive indicator of success but it does 
provide information which can be used by counselors and students to help make 
intel 1 igent career and educational choices. Diagnostics are especially necessary 
in a community college environment because there are many different types of 
instructional programs and students have a wide range of backgrounds, abilities 
and goals. Counselors need to employ a wide spectrum of information including 
high school transcripts, test results and personal interviews to guide students 
to select appropriate educational programs. 

Despite the fact that both legislative intent and State Board policy 
require quality standards they have not been developed. Moreover, even though 
diagnostic tests are available, in the absence of system-wide standards, colleges 
have greatly relaxed program admissions. During campus visits, most counsv-lors 
reported it was not their respons i bi 1 i ty to deny program admission to any appli- 
cant. Since counselors at most schools play the key role in the 
process, if they do not approve or deny admissions, no one does. 



regi s trat ion 



JLARC surveyed all counselors employed by VCCS in the fall quarter of 
197^ and asked them to assign a priority to each area of their work. The results 
(Table 3) indicate that one role. Identifying Student Educational and Career Goals, 
was consistently ranked by respondents as having a high priority (76 percent) 
while only ^5 percent felt it was equally important to natch interest with ability 
(Assessing Student Capabilities). The responses to this survey quest ion show 
that counselor perception of their responsibilities contrasts substantially from 
the purposes of counseling services as conceived by the General Assembly. 

A "self-advisement"' policy used by many community colleges is another 
indicator of relaxed standards. In this case, if a student insists on being 
admitted to a particular program area even though diagnostic criteria indicate 
a lack of aptitude or skill, the student is placed on ''self-advisement'^ The 
counselor annotates the student record to show that program admission was the 
student's own decision. This practice, in the words of one campus counseling dir- 
ector, permits students to "experience programs, test them out, and have a right 
to fai i ." 12 ^ 



Table 3 

COUNSELOR OPINION OF WORK PRIORITY 



Work Area 

Identifying Student Education 

amd Career Goal s 
Academic Problems 
Getting Students into Courses 

and Programs Desired 
Assessing Student Capabilities 
Personal and/or Social Problems 



High 


Moderate 


Low 


76% 


12% 


12% 


17 


28 


55 


22 


18 


60 




22 


33 


38 


18 





Source: JLARC Counselor Survey, October, 197^4 
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Open program admissions were also con fi rmed in the JLARC student survey 
analysis. Ninety percent of all respondents indicated they were admitted to the 
program of their first choice and even two out of three students classified in 
the developmental category were admitted to their chosen field of study when they 
registered. During campus vi s i ts , and in reviewing course placement plans, only 
three schools (Da nv i 1 i' e , Cen t ral Virginia and Wy t hev i 1 1 e) we re found to requ i re 
any reasonable effort to restrict program admiss ions or require developmental 
study prior to program acceptance. 

Impact of Open Admissions 

The VCCS has given little attention to assessing the outcome of open • 
program admission from either a qualitative or quantitative perspective. There 
are, however, several criteria that can be applied to indicate its effects-student 
ability in class and program completion rates. 

One qualitative indicator is an assessment of the skill level of students 
enrolled in community colleges. The JLARC faculty survey (reported in a later 
section) found that many teaching faculty think students enrol led in their classes 
lack the fundamental ski 1 1 needed to do the. work required. One result of low 
skill level is likely to be failure, persona? dissatisfaction or disappointment 
with a particular program* Teaching faculty responses to a question about why 
students do not coinplete programs (Table k) suggest each of these reasons may occur 
with some frequency. 

Although the most frequent reason given for non-completion was "person- 
al reasons other than failing", a number reported in open ended comment that 
students had been inappropriately placed. Moreover, fai 1 ing was ci ted as the 
second most frequent reason for not completing programs and correspondingly, it 
was assigned a low infrequency rating. 



Table k 

INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY OPINION TO QUESTION: 
WHY STUDENTS DO NOT COMPLETE PROGRAMS 



Reason 



Reasons Other Than Failing 
To Four-year School 



Persona 1 
Fai 1 ing 
Transfer 
Employed 
Financial 

No Degree Intended 
Moved From Region 

Source: JLARC Faculty Survey , November , 1974 

In addition to responses regarding reasons students do not complete pro- 
grams, JLARC found a positive relationship between skill level comments and the 
extent to which students complete community college programs. This relationship 
is discussed below. 



Frequent 


Moderate 


1 nf requent 


50°^ 


33°^ 


17^ 


43 


19 


38 


31 


28 


k] 


31 


3k 


35 


31 


30 


39 


28 


32 


39 


11 


23 


66 



17 

45 



Student Completion 



Quantitative measures of open program admission impact can be based on 
analysis of student progress toward program completion. Generally, most college 
adiTiinistrators and VCCS officials concede that about half of all community college 
students do not return to college each subsequent year. But they also explain 
that community col lege students do not '^drop-out*'. Instead, students ^'drop-in" 
or **drop--out" to suit their.needs. Since community colleges offer courses to 
occasional students and many part-time enrol lees, this statement is partially 
correct. Nevertheless, a great many students who begin college in two-year pro- 
grams on a full-time basis and who intend to finish, dq^.not complete. These 
students can be considered "drop-outs". 

NormaHy, attrition is measured by tracking student flow by school term 
and academic year. If a student leaves school they are reported in attrition 
statistics. Attrition cannot be measured in this traditional way for community 
colleges because of the mu 1 t i pi e object ives served. Instead, attrition analysis 
must be made by comparing student objectives with measures of program completion. 
The JLARC student survey established student attendance purpose and we determined 
that 71 percent of all respondents originally intended to complete a two-year pro- 
gram and receive a degree (not necessarily In two years). This percentage is used 
as a maximum benchmark on which to assess completions and is compared with four 
different completion statistics. 

•Proportion of full-time freshmen enrolled in degree 
programs that return the next year as sophomores: 

•Proporcion of all freshmen enrolled in degree programs 
that graduate in two years: 

•Proportion of all students enrolled in a subject major 
that graduate in a four-year period: and, 

•Proportion of all students that received an award in four years. ^ 



Freshmen Progress. During the three year period from 1970 to 1973, 
between 25-30% of the full-time freshmen enrolled in VCCS degree programs- returned 
the next year as sophomores . Table 5 cHows the return rate for each school 
between the 1972 and 1973 academic year. Slightly more vocational students (10 
percent) re-enroll as sophomores than university para 1 1 el students (see Appendix 
M). The rate of return varies by college ranging from a low at Central Virginia 
(5%) to a high at Dabney S. Lancaster (53%) — the system average is 28%. 

Based on the benchmark figure, 43 percent of the students enrolled 
full-time, who plan to finish degree programs do not return to school as sopho- 
mores after the first ^year. 



^Although numbers would be preferable to proportions, the VCCS does not yet have 
an information system that can readily track each student from admission to 
graduation. The department reports its proposed management information system 
will have this capability by 1976. 
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Table 5 

FULL-TIME FRESHMEN RETURN I NG AS SOPHOMORES 
Associate Degree Programs Only — Fail I972 and Fall I973 



Number 
Freshmen 

Col lege Fall 1972 

Blue Ridge 299 

Central Virginia 517 

Dabney S. Lancaster 1 60 . 

Danvi lie 386 

Eastern Shore 92 

Germanna 1 89 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 36 

John Tyler 478 

Lord Fai rfax 154 

Mountain Empire 232 

New River 36O 

Northern Virginia 1,773 

Patrick Henry I8I 

Paul D. Camp I6I 

Piedmont Virginia 1 60 

Rappahannock 115 

Southside Virginia 323 

Southwest Virginia I8O 

Thomas Nelson 457 

Tidewater 1 , 594 

Virginia Highlands 272 

Virginia Western 752 

Wytheville 312 

VCCS . 9,243 



Number of Returning 
Sophomores-Fall 1973 

44 

24 

9^ 

56 

36 

80 

11 
122 

70 

50 
130 
826 

87 

50 

56 

56 

71 

53 
160 

Sit 

82 
291 

43 



Percent 
Return 

15% 
5 
59 
)5 
39 
42 

:i 

26 
45 
22 
36 

47 
48 

31 

35 

49 

22 
29 
35 
6 

30 

39 
14 



2,586 



28% 



Source: Department of Community Colleges, Office of Research and Planning, • 
Student Enrollment Booklets, Fall 1972 and Fall 1973. 

Graduates. The number of students that graduate in two years is equally 
small. JLARC calculated the relations up of all awards to student graduation class 
Between the 1970 and 1972 academic years, a number equivalent to 30 percent of the 
previous year's freshmen class received awards. These two calculations leaving 
little doubt that most attrition is between Initial admission and the beginning of 
the second year of study. it should be noted that nearly all students who attain 
sophomore status do graduate. Thus, most of the weeding out process takes place 
during the initial year. 



shown in 
enrol led 



Graduation rates are also fairly consistent over a four-year period as 
Table 6. JLARC determined cumulative graduate rates based on students 
in subject majors and for all students. Enrollment was adjusted to 
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include only those students who could have graduated during this period by sub- 
tracting freshmen from the 1973 total. Cumul at i ve rates for each school are 
contained in the Appendix. Based on the four-year period, cumulative graduation 
rates are 2k% for students enrolled in programs and \1% for al 1 students (includ- 
ing those unclassified). This total shows that attrition between admission and 
graduation over a: fairly long time period is probably between kl to 59 percent 
according to the benchmark figure. 

Final ly, JLARC compared program complet ion rates by school with the 
faculty opinions abo'ut student skill level. The following scattergram (Figure 3) 
plots these relationships. The figure shows that at schools with low completion 
rates there was substantial faculty agreement that students also had skill levels 
that were too low to complete required classroom work. 



Table 6 

CUMULATIVE GRADUATION RATES 
1970-1974 



Based on Program Enrollment 



Academic Yr. 


Fal 1 




Cumulat i ve 


Beg i nn i ng 


Enrol Tment 


Graduates 


Rate 


1970 


15,433 


2,196 


--Z 


1971 


18,927 


3,001 




1972 


20,772 


4,026 




1973 


5,0063 


5,428 






Based on All 


Students in VCCS 




1970 


27,938 


2,196 




1971 


35,544 


3,001 




1972 


41,723 


4,026 




1973 


11 ,4563 


5,428 





aSophomores only. 

Source: Department of Community Colleges, Office of Research and Planning, 
Awards Conferred, (years indicated) and Student Enrollment Booklet, 
(years indicated) . 

Concl us ion 

Community colleges have, over the last several years, adopted a practice 
of program admiss ions that permits enrollment substantially without regard to 
ability or purpose. Expansion of educational opportuni ty i n this manner is far 
beyond legislative intent and in JLARC's judgement, adversely impacts the per- 
formance of the VCCS in terms of student quality and program completion. Based 
on the preceding analysis, it is reasonable to make the i nference that completion 
rates will increase if community colleges apply admission standards appropriate 
to curricular areas (or at least require greater use of remedial study options 
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Figure 3 



RELATIONSHIP OF SKILL LEVEL TO GRADUATION RATES 
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Source: Department of Community Colleges, Office of Research and Planning, 
Student Enrollment Booklets, Fall (1970 through 1973) and Awards 
Conferred (1970-71 through 1973-74), and JLARC Faculty Survey, 
November 1 31k . 



prior to program admission. Appropriate standards should, at a minimum, be based 
on uniform tests or other diagnostic techniques that establi sh an aoti tude and 
interest profile. Testing is entirely consistent with legislative intent as well 
as explicit State Board policy. Even though testing may not be definitive in all 
cases. It can be used as a valuable supplement to counseling procedures and may, 
if properly appl ied , be used to d i rect students to appropriate study areas that' 
can be completed. 

Probably, current open program admissions is related to the availability 
of legislative appropriations that have enabled VCCS to accept every applicant and 
accommodate each student's preference— a situation that is not likely to continue. 
As demands for State dollars increase, capacity will become more limited and 
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schools v;ill have to restrict admissions. VCCS does not now have procedures to 
limit acceptance except on a i rst-come, f i rst-served" basis. This policy 
does not comply with legislative intent with regard to program enrollment. 

The department should establish minimum program admission guidelines 
state-wide implementation and develop a niechanism to monitor each college's 
application of standards. And, counseling services should be given explicit 
responsibility to insure that appropriate diagnostic tools are used to assist 
implementation of standards. 
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COUNSELING FOR STUDENT NEEDS 



Counseling has been assigned an important role in the community college 
concept in addition to the admissions process by legislative design and by State 
Board policy. Counselors should help students to receive maxi mum benef i t from 
the diverse program offerings by: helping them to select reasonable and attain- 
able educational objectives; and, advising about programs consistent with their 
goals. A good definition of counseling is contained in a book entitled Breaking 
the Access Barriers: A Profile of TVo-i'ear Colleges, published in 1971. The 
authors attribute to counselors an assistance role: 

...in identifying (students) abilities and aptitudes^ in 
assessing their deficiencies and potentialities, and' in 
rationalizing their aspirations . ^ 3 

Ideally, counselors aid students without dictating to them. And, the most 
successful outcome counseling can expect is a student who has a relatively clear 
conception of what he or she can do and v;ould like to do, and what the community 
col lege "can do for him to attain that result. 

Counseling in the VCCS is almost entirely a responsibility of individual 
colleges. The only system requ i remen ts are that counseling services be established 
and professional staff possess at least a masters degree. Typ i ca 1 1 y , counse 1 i ng 
services are organized under a Dean of Student Services or, in large schools, 
under a separate coordi nator for counseling service. There are exceptions to this 
pattern, notably, where counselors are assigned to instructional divisions. The 
duties performed by counse 1 ors a 1 so vary. At small colleges, they may not only 
counsel students but also admi n i s ter tes ts , hand 1 e financial aid, manage job place- 
ment for graduates and serve as advisors for student activities. At large 
colleges, counselors generally are not assigned multiple duties and tend to special- 
ize in one or another student service. 

Counseling should start as early as pre-admission con tacts wi th p ro- 
spective students. This may be followed by diagnostic testing (if any is used) 
and orientation to school programs and services. At several schools, Vi rgi n ia' Wes t- 
ern and Northern Virginia for example, orientation classes can serve as personal 
development seminars. The last element of counseling is based on individual stu- 
dent contact to obtain initial placement and other services required. At all but ' 
four schools, counseling is supplemented by faculty advisors used primarily for 
proper course selection. 

Evaluating the performance of counseling is complicated by its highly 
personalized nature. Counseling responsibilities to a school have been discussed 
in the admissions chapter, counseling responsibilities to students depend on a 
number of immeasurable factors among which are personality, understanding and 
perception. JLARC has reviewed the process by examining factors that indicate 
student willingness to seek counseling and corresponding capability to provide 
useful advice by asking students about their experiences. The factors used to 
assess counsel ing i nclude: 



•Extent to which counseling takes place. 
•Access i bi 1 i ty of counselors to students. 
•Qualifications of counselors. 

•Student and faculty opinion of counseling service. 
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Extent of Counseling 



Most students In VCCS take advantage of counseling services;. Two out 
of three respondents to the JLARC student survey indicated they had been counseled 
--full-time students use counseling serv-ices more than part-t ime students 

of 5 compared to 3 of 5). Students in developmental programs are most likely 
to seek counseling and unclass i f ied students are the least likely to want advise- 
ment--onIy one in four unclass i f ied students reported they had seen a counselor. 

Willingness to seek counseling is partly a function of the student's 
purpose in attending a community college. A number of unclassified students 
attend for their own enjoyment or to take courses related to their current jobs 
and do not require assistance. Students in other program categories are still 
making educational and career choices that may be facilitated. This thesis is 
borne out by the JLARC student survey. Three-fourths of the respondents who did 
not seek counseling felt they had no need of it. Although only one-third of the 
students did not seek counseling system-wide, there were severa 1 colleges where 
the proportion was higher, for example, Southside Virginia and J. Sargeant 
Reynolds. 



Students and counselors were asked to list the purposes for counseling 
and the responses of both samples, summarized in Table 7, show a high degree of 
agreement regarding priority. 



Table 7 



REASONS FOR VISITING COUNSELORS 



Student-Counselor Agreement 



High Priority 



Low Priority 



Interpreting Test Scores 
Changing Major 



Improvi ng Grades 
Improving Study Habits 
Staying In School 
Getting Off Academic Probation 
Fami ly Problems 
Col 1 ege Pol ic ies 
Obtaining Employment After 



Future Occupational Plans 
Selecting Good Classes 



Selecting A Transfer College 
Future Educational Plans 



Finishing Col lege 



Student-Counselor Disagreement 



High Student/Low Counselor 
Priority 



High Counselor/Low Student 
frTority 



Obtaining Financial Aid 



Personal Probl ems 
Understanding Yourself 
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Accessibility of Counselors 



Another factor bearing on effectiveness is the accessibility of 
counselors. Counselors must be available at the time students recognize Ihe 
need for and request thei r service. Accessibility is largely dependent on work- 
load and office hours. 

Counselor Workloads. Counseling positions for budget purposes original- 
ly were calculated on a guideline of one counselor for each 250 to 350 FTE 
students. For the ^197^~76 blenniumall administrative personnel {including li- 
brary) have been determined on a basis of one position for each 75 FTE students. 
Each community college may locate positions within functions at its discretion. 
This formula has resulted in the wide variety of counselor workload patterns 
within the VCCS which may be seen in Figure k. Two ratios are presented; the 
first is the ratio of full-time equivalent (PTE) students to counselors; the 
second is the ratio of all students enrolled (full and part-time) to the number of 
counselors. Although the former measure is the base that has been used by the 
department to determine the number of counselors required, the headcount ratio 
is more illustrative of workloads. Counseling is student intensive, that is, 
a part-time student may require the same time as one attending full-time. Addi- 
tionally, counselors at most schools have to perform both professional and clerical 
dut ies which- also depend on the number of students to be served. 

Although there is no optimum ratio between students and counselors, many 
authorities suggest a ratio of 300 to 350 students for each counselor is the maximum 
level for effectiveness. Using this criterion, VCCS counsel ing services are 
understaffed (only eight schools are at this level or below) . Each of the eight, 
colleges are generally small, rural and account for less than 12 percent of fall, 
197^ enrollment. This means that counseling services available to most VCCS 
students are understaffed, often by substantial margins. Of the fifteen schools 
that exceed the suggested standard , all but one have ratios greater than ^00 to 1, 
and eight have ratios over 500 to 1. Four of the schools in the latter category 
(Central Virginia, J. Sargeant Reynolds, Northern Virginia, and Tidewater) are 
located in Virginians major urban areas and enroll approximately half of all com- 
mon ity college students in the Commonwealth. 

Data from previous academic years indicate that these ratios decline 
from the fall quarter to the spring quarter. In 1973-7^, the system-wide student 
counselor ratio fell from ^82 to 1 to ^06 to l--a drop of 16 percent. However, 
this decline does not radically alter workloads. Even if the ratios shown in 
Figure h are discounted by 16 percent, over half of the colleges still exceed 
standard criterion by more than 25%. 

Office hours of each counseling service depend to some extent on the 
level of staffing. All services operate during normal weekday hours and over half 
bf the counselors (15 community col 1 eges) report regular evening hours. Saturday 
hours are much less common: counselors at only four schools report being avail- 
able on weekends. In many instances where counseling services do not schedule 
regular evening or Saturday hours, appointments can be arranged. 

- According to the student survey, counseling seems to be reasonably 

accessible. Only 12% (5262) of the respondents reported having diff icul ty seeing 
counselors in the spring, as shown below. Since the spring quarter is usually the 
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... Figure V 
STUDENT PER COUNSELOR, FALL QUARTER 197^ 
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Source: V i rg i n i a Depa r tnien t of Commun i ty Co 1 1 eges , Of f I ce of Resea rch and Planning,. 
"Fall Quarter 197^ Enrollment'* (Nov. 197^0, and Office of Educational 
Programs, "Virginia Commun i ty Col lege Sys tern Counselors , 197^-1975", 
September 197^. >4. 
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smallest regular enrollment period, we can assume there are greater access pro- 
blems in the fall quarter with much larger enrollment and more initial admissions. 



TROUBLE SEEING COUNSELOR 
Reason Number^ Percent of Total Enrol Imeni 



Service never open 1157 2.7 

Crowded 2605 6. 1 

Counselor never there 1220 2.8 

Other 280 0.6 

^Multiple responses possible. 

Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 197^. 

The fact that too many people wish to see a counselor at the same time 
is the major reason for difficult acce5S--probably occurring during registration. 
Several colleges have signi ficantly greater than average proportions of students 
experiencing difficulty seeing counselors. At Germanna, Piedmont Virginia and 
Thomas Nelson, students ci ted crowding, never open, and counselor not there in 
most instances. Piedmont and Thomas Nelson have a high student-counselor ratio 
but Germanna is among the lowest. Virginia Western students also reported dif- 
ficulty in access but i nd i cated that the only rea 1 prob lem was crowding. 

If there is an inadequate number of counselors, students may be expected 
to look for other sources of advice and over hal f of the students responding to 
our survey said they had sought advice from teachers, faculty advisors, classmates 
and administrators. Only two colleges, Virginia Western and Vi rgi nia Highlands, 
deviated significantly from this pattern. At both schools, only one rn four 
respontdents indicated that they had sought a 1 ternat i ve advi ce. Both schools have 
counselors assi gned to handle speci fic student programs. 

Faculty advisors are used at 19 community colleges and only four schools. 
Blue Ridge, Dabney S. Lancaster, Lord Fairfax, and Piedmont Vi rginia, did not use 
this procedure at the time of our counselor survey. At least one school, Piedmont 
Virginia, is establishing a system of facul ty advi sors . Facul ty advi sors generally 
reduce the volume of students wishing to see a counselor. System-wide, only a 
quarter of all counselors felt faculty advisors did not reduce workloads. This was 
particularly true at Central Virginia, John Tyl er, Northern Vi rgi nra. Southwest 
Virginia, Thomas Nelson, Tidewater, and V i rg i n i a Wes tern . At least some of this 
opinion can be explained by the counselors' preceptions of faculty advisors (they 
ad vise, we counsel) . However, volume i s the major factor; five of the largest VCCS 
colleges are included in this group and four have student-counselor ratios of more 
than 500 to 1 . 

Student Contacts. A finalmeasure used to determine the accessibility 
of counsel ing is the number of student-counselor contacts per quarter and the length 
of meetings. According to the JLARC counselor survey, counselors see an average of 
385 students per term. The actua 1 pattern of contacts is il lustrated i n Figure 5. 

Half of all students see counselors once a term, one-quarter make 2 or 3 



F i g u re 5 

NUMBER & LENGTH OF STUDENT-COUNSELOR CONTACTS PER QUARTER 




Source: JLARC Counselor Survey, October 197^. 



visits, arid th§ remaining 25% have extensive contacts. From the student survey 
dat^, the latter students can be i dent i f ied. Not surpr is i ngly , they are primarily 
fti/)I-time day students. It is surprising that only one i n seven developmental 
students i>pends extra time with counselors. Unclassified students are not included 
3n chis group at all. Most meetings are less than thirty minutes long and can be 
termed "roiitine couns<el i ng^', that is, short visits for procedural and administrati v, 
ipurposves. However, two out of every five contaccs represent lengthly visits. 



Couinselor Qualifications 



By most standard measures, VCCS counselors are well qualified. Virtually 
all have a m§§tiers degree or better — three-fourths have work beyond a masters-- 
and.only one in ten does not have a degree in counseling. This image of a well 
trained professional staff was also apparent on our field visits. 

BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE OF COUNSELORS 



Teaching 60.6% 

Counsel ing 62. k% 

Business and Industry 2k, 8% 

Educai' iona 1 Admi ni strat ion 19.3% 

Other 19.3% 



Source: JLARC Counselor Survey, October, 197^. 
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As a group, counselors have adequate' background In both counseling 
and teaching. 



Although counselors are highly qualified In terms of education and 
experience, there appear to be some personnt.! problems wi thin counseling services 
One third of the respondents to the JLARC counselor survey reported that they 
had served at their present school for less than a year and over half of the 
respondents indicated tenure of one year or less XFl^'gure 6). Much of this appa- 
rent turnover is concentrated in the largest community colleges; five schools, 
(Central Virginia, Northern Virginia, Thomas Nelson, Tidewater and Virginia 
Western) account for 22 of the 35 counselors reporting less than a year's experi- 
ence at their present school. 

Figure 6 

' \ 

YEARS' EXPERIENCE AT PRESENT SCHOOL 




Source: JLARC Counselor Survey, October, 197^. 



m Number of Years 
(N = 107) 



The significance of this turnover is that it interrupts the continuity 
of student contacts (chances are one in three that the student will not be able to 
see the same counselor two years in a row). Furthermore, much of the colleges' 
involvement or contact with the surrounding communities is handled by or through 
the counsel ing staff. Thus, despite the fact that some of these counselors remain 
in the VCCS (26% in the 1973"7^ school year), these personnel changes necessitate 
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a substantial rebuilding of contacts and re-orientation of personnel each year. 

There is no general consensus among counseling personnel on how long it 
takes to '*break in" a new counselor at a school — opinion ranges from a few months 
to two years. The lower figure may be valid with regard to orientation to the 
school Itself but it is difficult to imagine an individual establishing contacts 
with and coming to know the surrounding community in less than a year. This 
contact and knowledge is especially vital in a system where many decisions are 
based on informal consultation and innate "feel" for the area. The fact that any- 
where from a third to a half of the counseling personnel in the VCCS have not 
had sufficient experience at their present schools Indicates that the basic 
understanding of the service area, necessary to both counseling students and the 
school's community orientation, may be lacking. 

The reasons behind these personnel changes are varied. Many counselors 
leave the system or transfer to other colleges for personal reasons. However, the 
JLARC counselor survey and conversations with counseling personnel indicate that 
there is also dissatisfaction among counselors over salary and contract terms. 
Many comments reported on the counselor questionnaires indicate that counselors 
see themselves working more hours at a lower rate of pay than the teaching faculty, 
a perception which is maintained despite the fact that salary scales f c . the two 
groups are comparable. Some counselors also feel that the teach i ng' facul ty has 
the more desirable option of choosing the length of their contracts while they 
must accept a 12 month contract. 

Workloads also appear to be a significant factor in these perceptions, 
especially at the larger colleges. For example, each of the five schools noted 
above as having high proportions of new counselors has a high student-counselor 
ratio, and counselors at all but Central Virginia feel that thei r workloads are 
not reduced by faculty advisors. 

A third factor affecting turnover is a lack of advancement opportunity 
within the VCCS. While s tart i ng sal ^r i es may be. suf f ic lent to enable the system 
to attract qualified recent graduates and i nd i v idual s with limite<jl experience, the 
VCCS is reportedly outbid by public schools and other state community college 
systems for experienced counselors, thus, it is difficult both to retain counselors 
or to attract experienced personnel. There is also very 1 i t t 1 e opportun i ty for 
advancement as a counselor within a given school. Only two positions. Dean of 
Student Services and Coordinator of Counseling, are open to counselors in their 
specialty and these have generally been filled from outside rather than by promo- 
tion from within. Thus, upwardly mobile counselors are faced with a choice^ 
between leaving a college or finding another position at the school outside the 
counseling service. 

The problems noted above are not necessarily the primary reasons for the 
personnel changes shown in Figure 6; nor are they necessar i 1 y val i d (salary 
comparability for example). However, two points stand out very clearly. The first 
is that there is a significant lack of communication within the VCCS concerning 
counselors. Secondly, this rather large volume of personnel changes can adverse- 
ly affect the ability of a counseling service to meet the needs of colleges*! 
students and community. 
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Student and Faculty Opinion of Counseling 



Perhaps the best indicator of performance is the opinion of those af- 
fected by it — the students who seek counseling and the teaching faculty. Student 
survey respondents were overwhelmingly favorable in their opinion of counseling. 
(Figure 7). For VCCS. about three in five rated it favorable (a combination of 
"excellent" and "above average" responses) and less than 5 percent said it was 
poor (a combination of "below average" and "poor"). To a lesser degree, regular 
instructional faculty members were favorable also (Figure 8) , over half of the 
faculty respondents felt counseling was adequate. However, teachers are prone 
to be more critical and less inclined to be indifferent than students. One- 
third of the fr^culty felt counseling was rjot adequate (compared to S% for students). 
Similarly, where one in three students termed it average, only one in eight 
faculty members took such a stand. 

The differences in faculty and student opinion are evident when one com- 
pares the ratings for individual community colleges. The lovyest rating on the 
student survey was at Piedmont Virginia {25% responded counseling was below 
average), but at least 25% of the faculty at fifteen schools rated counseling 
inadequate. Only one school, Southside Virginia, escaped negat i ve facul ty criti- 
cism entirely compared to six on the student survey. 

Conclusion 

The VCCS counseling services seem to serve student purposes as well as 
they expected. With the exception of playing a responsible role in program admis- 
sions, counselors assist community college students in a fashion that is consistent 
w«th legislative intent. Some counseling di fficul ties can be related to contract 
terms and workload. A good case can be made that counsel ors should be hired on the 
same basis as their teaching counterparts or that advancement potential should be 
defined so tKat a counselor would be more amenable to remaining at a school for 
more than one or two years. Either action will tend to reduce turnover and enhance 
the likelihood that student needs will be more closely attuned to institutional 

resources and the comminlty college environment. 

\ 

More contact with developmental students also seems advisable. Although 
counselors at most colleges are primari-ly responsible for dealing with these 
students our survey results indicate that very few developmental students spend 
more than the average amount of time with counselors. Yet these are the same 
students who could profit most from meeting with counselors on a regular basis to 
assess progress, goals and alternatives. 

Workload patterns also need careful consideration. The requirement for 
counseling positions is more logically related to headcount than full-time equiva- 
lent students. Even though administrative positions are assigned on a FTE basis, 
the current student counselor ratio should be considered on a headcount basis and 
progress toward reduced workloads. An average ratio of 300 or 350 to 1 for the 
academic year is not unreasonable. In any event, providing a few clerical support 
positions to counselors can be a first and inexpensive step toward more efficient 
use of professional talent. Even though counseling is rated favorably by students, 
it is probably less costly in the long run to employ a few more counselors than to 
continue the exceptionally high loss of students who do not complete programs. More 
counselors might permit greater use of student diagnostic procedures and lead to a 
higher quality, more appropriate education as well as to an expanded one. 
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Fi gure 7 

STUDENT OPINION OF COUNSELING 
SPRING QUARTER, 197^ 



Southwest Virginia 

Rappahannock 

Paul D. Camp 

Wy thcvi 1 le 

Vi rgi nia Highlands 

Souths i de Vi rg i n i a 

New River 

Thomas Nelson 

Eastern Shore 
Northern Virginia 

Danvi lie 

Ccn t ra I Vi rg i n ? a 
VCCS flean 

Tidewater 

Dabney S. Lancaster 

Vi rginia We^i tern 
Lord Fai rfax 
Blue Ridge 

Gernianna 

PatricI; Her.ry 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 

Moun ta in Empi re 

John Ty I er 

Piedmont Vi rg in la 




Above Avg. 

Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 1974. 
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>eloiv Avg. 
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Fi gu re 8 



REGULAR INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY RESPONSES TO STATEMENT: 
MOST OF MY STUDENTS RECEIVE ADEQUATE COUNSELING AS TO COURSES AND PROGRAMS 

FALL QUARTER, 197^ 



Paul D. Camp ' 
, Moun'tai n Emp i re 
New R I ve r 
Pal rick Henry 
Ger manna 
WytheviIIe 
J. S. Reynolds 

Cen t ra I Virginia 
Lord Fai rfax 
Soulhside Virginia 
florLhern Vi rginia 
3 1 ui^ Ri dge 
Southwest Virginia 
Rappahannock 
VCCS Mean 
Danvi ) Ic 

John Tyler 
TliorifaS Nelson 
\l\rg\n:^ HiqhJands 
Piedmont . Vi rginia 
Vi rginia Western 
T i dev/a t e r 
Eastern Shore 
Dabney S. Lancaster 



Agree Indifferent Disagree 
Source: JLARC, Faculty Survey, Movember, 197^ 
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ACCESSIBILITY 



The Genera] Assembly established the VCCS to make educational opportuni- 
ties more accessible to Virginians. Access i bi 1 i ty was viewed as encompassing three 
major areas in 1966; geographic, financial and program access. The first two con- 
cepts are self-explanatory. Program access meant that course offerings at each 
col lege should be sufficiently diverse to meet the needs and skill Jevels of its 
respective service area and cl ientele. 



Geographic Accessibility 

Geographic access to post-secondary education was perhaps the primary 
factor influencing the decision to create a community college system. Several 
measures can be employed to ascertain how successful VCCS has been in bringing these 
opportunities within reach of State residents. These are: 

•Location . 
•Student origin 
•Transportat ion 

The 32 existing campuses are located throughout the Commonwealth and offer 
virtually complete geographic coverage of the State. Most VCCS students live within 
twenty miles of their school, only one in five does not. However, this system- 
wide figure masks very real geographic differences among colleges which are evident 
In Figure 9. At nine schools , about 50^ or more of al 1 students 1 i ve more than 20 
iTiiles from campus. Even though the VCCS master plan calls for a service radius of 
^5 miles, it is highly unlikely that many s tudents , ful 1 or part-time, would regularly 
commute 90 miles roundtrip to attend class. Probably, some students who do not live 
close to a school and who want a two year degree, take -up temporary residence near 
a community college to avoid commuting difficulties. Still, many students indicated 
they had transportation difficulties in response to the JLARC survey. 

Approximately one-fourth of the students surveyed indicated they had 
transportation problems getting to the schools. The principal reason cited was lack 
of public transportation; .One implication of this finding is that schools servinn 
rural regions might need to develop educational transportation systems, either on 
their own or in concert with other agencies or establish more off-campus teaching 
co'--^.i;rs. 

The existence of th ree t ranspor ta t i on systems proves they may be feasi- 
ble and worthwhile. Eastern Shore, Southwe^ t Vi rg i n i a and Mountain Empire have 
all established bus systems. The Southwest Virginia system is financed entirely 
by the local governments comprising the colleges's service area. Eastern Shore and 
Mountain Fmpire purchased their buses through funds furnished by the Federal 
governmeif.^ and matching local funds. The buses in the latter school also serve as 
a mobile cl<3Ssroom and learning resource center. The absence of any significant 
student commuting problems in chronically poor transportation areas attests to the 
r.otential success of these projects assuming they can be efficiently maintained. 

Expansion of off-campus course offerings might also serve to alleviate 
tr^'sn >portat ion problems. JLARC asked students to indicate the amount of time 
required to get t'rom their homes to campus. The findings show a substantial 
number O'f students travel more than one hour roundtrip to get to school. 
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Figure 9 
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PERCENT STUDENTS LIVING MORE THAN 
20 MILES FROM COLLEGE 



50% 
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Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 197^. 

Most VCCS students are within 30 minutes of their classes but approximately 
one in 5 must travel more than a half hour to reach a community college (Table 8) . 
Several of the more rural schools, Eastern Shore, Germanna, New River, and South- 
west Virginia, had a sizeable number of students who reported traveling more than 
one hour getting to and from classes. 

The colleges where students must spend large amounts of time in travel 
serve predominantly rural areas. No urban colleges are represented above. 
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Although the JLARC survey did not identify area groupings within community college 
regions, it may well be possible for some of these schools to offer more off campus 
course. Such an approach is particularly relevant in light of the fact that over 
half of the VCCS students provide their own transportation in an era of steadily 
rising fuel prices and would reduce a burden on students who must now spend at 
least two hours a day in transit. Off campus courses could be held in hJgh schools 
or community centers and are hardly impractical if the demand exists. For example, 
at Piedmont Virginia the first academic year was. held in a nearby high school 
and Virginia Western conducted classes at a satellite center 30 miles away during 
the oil embargo of 197^. 



Table 8 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS COMMUTING MORE THAN ONE HOUR (ROUNDTRIP) 

SPRING QUARTER 197^ 



Col 1 ege 



Percent 



Blue Ridge 
Central Vi rginia 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
Uanv i 1 le 
Eastern Shore 
Germanna 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 
John Tyler 
Lord Fa i rfax 
Mountain Empi re 
New River 
Northern Vi rginia 
Patrick Henry 
Paul D. Camp 
Piedmont Vi rginia 
Rappahannock 
Southside Virginia 
Southwest Virginia 
Thomas Nel son 
Ti dewater 

Vi rginia Highlands 
Vi rginia Western 
Wy thevi 1 le 



k 

15 

31 

33 
48 
2 

15 
16 
0 
31 



26% 

22 

23 

27 

kk 

kk 

12 

30 

23 

38 

kS 

16 



VCCS 



19 



Source: JLARC Student Survey, September 1974. 



Financial Access ibi 1 i ty 



A second measure of accessibility can be based on availability of fin- 
ancial aid. The VCCS was intended to offer educational programs at a relatively 
low cost. This has been accomplished. Tuition and fees for a Virginia resident 
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enrolled fu]l~time are $75.00 per quarter, or $225 for a nine month year. This 
may be compared to $622 tuition at the University of Virginia or $9l4 at the 
College of William and Mary (excluding room and board). Communi ty col leges are 
non-residential institutions which enable most students to forego the cost of 
relocating away from home. 



The relatively low cost of attending a community college is definitely an 

attraction to many students. In our survey, we asked students to choose the three 

most important reasons they decided to attend a community college. Cost 

important element of each reason for 71 percent of all students. 



s an 



COST AS A FACTOR IN DECIDING TO ATTEND A VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Importance Number Percent 



Mos t Important 
Second Most Important 
Third Most Important 



13,266 
1 1 ,2U 
6, 180 



Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 1974. 



33.3% 

29.5 

16.8 



Even though tuition is lower than four-year schools, financial aid does 
play an important role in maintaining access i b i 1 ity by helping students meet costs, 
Aid IS available at community colleges, but it is used moderately— one student in 
six applies for aid and one in eight receives it. However, this average is disto- 
rted by a low number of applicants and recipients at large urban colleges and 
considerably higher numbers at small rural schools. Nevertheless, for the system, 
three-fourths of all students who requested aid receive it. Figure 10 illustrates 
the pattern of a i d d i s t r i but ion by school. 



Ftqure 10 

PERCENT OF SPRING QUARTER 197^t ENROLLMENT 
APPLYING FOR AND RECEIVING FINANCIAL ATO " 
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Source: JLARC Student Survey, Septer.iber I97^». 
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Personal income is the primary criterion used to determine eligibility 
for financial aid. Thus, colleges drawing students from more affluent urban " 
areas show the lowest number of both appl icants and recipients. Only two colleges. 
Danville and Central Virginia, above the median on Figure 10, are located in 
sizable cities. But, like the others in this group, both schools serve mainly 
rural areas. 

Available data i nd icates that the costs of attending commun i ty col 1 eges 
are sufficiently low to make them access i bl e to most prospective students. The 
fact that only one student in six, usually a full-time day student, applies for 
financial aid is evidence that the majority of students can meet the expense of 
attending a community college on their own. Most of the financial aid for VCCS 
is provided through federal programs matched with State funds. Out of approxi- 
mately $A.5 million In aid available in the 197^-75 school year for which JLARC 
was able to obtain data, almost 30% was in federal funds (Figure 11). 



Figure 1 1 

VCCS FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 

(197^-75) 
(Federal & State Shares Combined) 



^NATiOv^^AL DIRECT STUDENT 
LOAM $270,300 



SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITY GRANT 

\ 

LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM $320,700 

Two schools not reporting 



Source; Virginia Department of Community Col 1 eges , D i v i s i on of Educational Programs 

The major financial assistance program, which accounts for almost half 
of all money, is the college Work Study program, of which the federal government 
finances 80% of the cost of student employment on or off campus. The employer 
supplies the remaining 20%. These jobs must be for non-profit organizations not 
In competition with private industry. 
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The second major federal program is the recently enacted Basic Education- 
al Opportunity Grants. This is a new program in which eligibility is directly 
established for each student rather than through a specific school. This program 
is designed to provide students with greater opportuni ties to choose between 
schools . 

Other programs include the National Di rect Student Loan Program which 
provides loans to students; Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants which are 
used to provide supplemental funds (up to 50?^ of need) to students receiving aid 
from other programs; and a Law Enforcement Education Program grant for law enforce- 
ment personnel. Community college students are also eligible for financial a?d 
generally available to any other State resident such as the State Teachers Scholar- 
ships and the College Student Assistance Programs. There are also a number of 
special local scholarships avai lable at most colleges. 

In general, Virginia's community colleges have greatly reduced the 
financial barriers to post secondary education. Tuition is sufficiently low so as 
to enable most Virginians to c'rtend and a variety of f i nanc i a T a id is available 
for the student not able to meet even this low cost. 



Program Accesibility , 

The third component of accessibility regards available programs. In 
creating the VCCS, the General Assembly was seeking to develop a wide range of 
educational programs; therefore, schools were designed as comprehensive insti tutions. 
That is, each school was to offer a full range of programs necessary to meet the 
needs of its region. 

The VCCS performance on this point is mixed. It certainly cannot be 
disputed that each school offers a wide variety of programs, but many schools 
apparently offer courses and majors for which there is little or limited regional 
job opportunity, few graduates and low enrollments. (This subject is discussed in 
detail in the educational program section.) 

The best measure of class schedule conven ience is the degree of diffi- 
culty students . have getting classes they want. About a third of the respondents 
to our student survey indicated that they had trouble getting classes. 

REASONS FOR TROUBLE GETTING CLASSES 



Reason^ 




Number 


Percent of 


C lasses 


wrong time 


(7820) 


18!^ 


Classes 


fi 1 led 


(^961) 


12 


C 1 asses 


not offered 


(^2^1) 


10 


Classes 


cancel 1 ed 


(1087) 


2 


Other 




{ ^03) 


1 



Multiple responses possible. 
Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 197^. 
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Program accessibility also depends on schedul i ng courses at times when 
students can take them. This need is particularly salient in light of the fact 
that more thon half of all students are part-time with widely varying schedules. 
To meet their needs, some colleges (Northern Virginia and Vi rginia Western, for 
example) offer classes on Saturdays. For the most part , however , class offerings 
are limited to weekdays and Monday through Thursday evenings. 

Class availability problems are generally the same throughout VCCS, 
however, one exception is noteworthy. One school where a number of students 
reported difficulty getting classes is Virginia Western--a school wi th one of the 
more flexible class schedules in the system. One explanation advanced by the 
Vi rginia Western president is that many students are not willing to take classes 
at certain times, especially on Saturday. On a system-wide basis, there is not 
much difference between day and evening students, both groups have about the 
same difficulty getting classes {30% and 35% respectively). There is, however, a 
difference in the nature of the problem shown. Evening students have trouble 
mainly because classes are not offered when they can take them, while problems 
encountered by day students are more evenly divided. 



PROBLEMS GETTING CLASSES 



Reason^ 




Day 


Students 


Even i ng 


Students 




No. 


% of Total 


No. Z 


of Total 


C 1 asses 


f il led 


2766 


13°^ ■ 


1820 




C 1 asses 


wrong time 


32i»0 


15 


i»283 


22 


C 1 asses 


not offered 


2331 


1 1 


1715 


9 


Other 




i»67 


2 


688 





^Multiple responses possible. 

Source; JLARC Student Survey, September, 197^. 

In addition to these regular program offerings, there is a second aspect 
of program accessibility which merits attentions-developmental courses. State 
Board policy on admission calls for programs to be limited to those students poss- 
essing the aptitude and skills for a gi ven program. Developmental courses are 
designed to enable students to meet these basic requirements and thus enhance 
access to other VCCS programs. Developmental programs are rooted in the mission of 
the community college itself; students with learning deficiencies are one of the 
groups to be served. Although we could find no specific legislative mandate for 
developmental curri cula, some intent may be inferred by the nature of the target 
population, i.e., the high school graduates that trad i t iona 1 ly had; not furthered their 
education, and older persons who wished to continue educat ion. Whi le it had been 
assumed that many in this latter group would requ i re remed i a 1 offerings, it was 
soon discovered that many of the former needed them as well. 

The community colleges offer some 150 developmental courses in English, 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, natural science, psychology and physics. Most of 
these offerings are concentrated in mathematics (85) and English (^6). The number 
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of students who are classified as developmental students is relatively low 
(Tabi;.: 9); fewer than 10 percent of all students system-wide. This varies from 
negligible enrol].nents at several schools to rather substantial percentages at 
Thoinas Nelson, John Tyler, and Virginia Western. These figures do not tell the 
entire story, however, because not all students taking remedial courses are 
formally classified in a developmental program. Many students simply take one or 
two remedial courses along with other regular offerings. For example, Eastern 
Shore reports there are no students in the developmental program, but 25 students 
are enrolled In developmental courses. 



Table 9 



ENROLLMENT IN 


DEVELOPMENTAL COURSES 


AND PROGRAMS 






FALL 1973 








Developmental 






bcnool 


Program 




,ourse 


Enrol Iment 


Percent 


Enrol Iment 


D 1 ue r\ 1 age 


23 


Z% 


129 


Cent ra 1 Virginia 


\ 227 


1 1 


284 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


58 


8 


133 


Uan V 1 lie 


1 06 


5 


160 


Eastern Shore 


0 


0 


25 


Germane 


18 


3 


141 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


1 06 


k 


441 


John Tyler 


3kk 




7h3 


Lord Fairfax 


1 




162 


Mountain Empire 


3 




53 


New River 


187 


11 


14 


Northern Vi rgi nia 


1360 


8 


1881 


Patrick Henry 


35 


5 


43 


Paul D. Camp 


3 




356 


Piedmont Vi rginia 


29 


3 


149 


Rappahannock 


2 




179 


Southside Virginia 


2k 


2 


174 


Southwest Vi rginia 


Sk 


6 


97 


Thomas Nelson 


752 


25 


1033 


Tidewater 


129 


2 


857 


Vi rginia Highlands 


kk 


k 


68 


VI rgi nia Western 


5M 


15 


668 


Wythevi lie 


136 


] ] 


1 16 


vers 


4222 


8 


795'J 


'•'•Less than one percent 









Source : 



Department of Community Colleges, Division of Educational Programs and 
Division of Research and Planning, student Enrollwenc Booklet, Fall 1973. 



The approach to developmentc='? studies, varies from school to school. 
For the most part, course offerings are under the respective departments but in 
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at least one school, John Tyler, they are organized under a d I v J s ion of devel op- 
mental studies. Similarly, a col lege's orientation toward placing students in 
developmental courses varies. Several school<> have set specific cutoff points 
in placement, but at most^ students are permitted to enroll at their own discretion. 

This decentralized approach is particularly evident with regard to the - 
structure of developmental courses. Each school devises i ts own instructional 
technique. Generally, the central purpose of these programs is to upgrade students* 
skills to thejevel where they can successfully meet program requirements. Never- 
theless, this purpose encompasses a variety of sub-goals (improving student atti- 
tudes, improving student motivation, improvi ng student self-concepts , improvi ng 
student study skills, and improving student knowledge of a subject area) and there 
IS much variation in the emphasis each sub-goal receives. Evaluation of develop- 
mental programs in the VCCS has proceeded alcng a multitude of paths with the net 
result that the current state of knowledge is fragmentary. 

What has been reported to JLARC during campus visits Is that one course 
may be successful in meeting some, but not all, of its goals while another is not 
effective at all. JLARC data suggests that developmental of ferings are effective-- 
we found that both skill level and graduation rates increase with greater use of 
developmental courses. Faculty agreement that students lacked ski 1 Is was lower and 
the overall graduation rate higher at those colleges which had a substant ial number 
of students taking developmental courses in lieu of the program or course of their 
first choice. Thus, ir 'appears that developmental offerings can enhance meaningful 
program accessibility. 



Conci us ions 

The VCCS has developed an accessible system which^meets the geographic, 
financial and educational needs of most Virginians. The colleges blanket the State 
offering a wide variety of programs at a price most students can afford. Access- 
ibility has been achieved in part at the expe. se of other system objectives, most 
notably, reduced educational quality (the lack of admission standards) and high 
instructional costs (course prol iferat ion) which will be detailed in the educational 
program section. But, there can be little doubt that overall, geographic, financ- 
ial and program accessibility has eliminated much of the gap in higher education 
in Virginia noted just a decade earljer. 
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UNIVERSITY PARALLEL — OCCUPATIONAL-TECHNICAL - 

ADULT EDUCATION 



- CONTINUING 



The vacs of fers three principal types of instruction ~ 
college transfer, vocational and continuing education. Each program 
accounts for about 33%, 50% and 16% of the students respectively 
(according to the JLl^RC classification by purpose;. The outcome 
measures applied to each program indicate mixed favorable and 
unfavorable performance. The VCCS has accomplished a conifnandable 
portion of its legislative mandate, but at some unnecessary cos-t 
in public resources. 

The VCCS now /nus^ tjrn its attention to careful monitor ire, 
of course and program Jifr^r: ngs , instructional costs, articulatJon 
an^ employment rr.levance to vocational subjecrts, attrition c^nd 
completion rates. Most important is the need to develop a revised 
student classification system that can identify the reasons for 

attendance. 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ( 

A major shortcoming of the VCCS is its continued perspective 
of educational performance on a system-wide basis without the 
corresponding att^^ntion to the individual community colleges. 
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III. EDUCAT I ONAL PROGRAMS 



The Council of Higher Education, in cooperation with the Department 
of Community Colleges, has developed a policy r^c^crdincj approval of university 
parallel and occupat ional -techn i cal degree progn^ms and productivity standards 
that will be used to Justify their continuation (the pol irv has not been formally 
applied). GenerePy, the council r^.^v^res: (l) a two-stage approval of all 
associate degree pr;-._ -ams offered bY^^^ch Ci.^]\ege.\ and (2) application of 
productivity measures based on gradijd?:es or enrollment. The council first 
authorizes program planning for eacl; newly proprsed subject major that is 
Intended to result in a decree. During plc'nnlng, schools are not supposed to 
offer new courses that are central to the riefd of study, employ faculty or admit 
students. After the planning requirements have be-rj ^completed, th3 couicil may 
approve the requested major. This degree approval process is expected to usually 
take between one and two years to complete. (See Section V.) 

Graduate and enrollment producti/ity requirements for community 
colleges are relatively straightforward, although they will be difficult to apply 
witli existing departmental information systems. Associate degree curricula are 
expectr^d to have an average annual graduation rate of seven degrees over a 
several-year period (as much as five years where possible). If programs have 
fewer graduates than required, a "service" criteria based on enrol Iment may be 
used to justify program continuation. Service credit requires a regular session 
enrol Imerc of 18-22 FTE students for university parallel degree majors. Service 
credit requires 13-17 FTE students for occupational -techn ical degree majors. 
Council officials have st.ited that justification of programs that do not meet 
these criteria will likely be accepted if a school can demonstrate special or 
unusual ci rcumstances. 

■ i^rtiticate and Diploma programs require only the approval of the 
Department of Community Colleges. And, a con t i nu ing educat i on course may be 
offered any school as long as it can be taught on a self-supporting basis. 
If a continuing education course carries a continuing education unit (CEU) , it 
mrst also meet standards approved by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. 

This section of the evaluation looks at efficient and effective per- 
formance of the university-parallel, occupat i onal -techn ica I and continuing 
education programs from a number of perspectives including course offerings, 
instructional outcomes and costs.- JLARC has treated each program as a separate 
component even though they are, in fact, interrelated in many ways. To accommo- 
date areas where data cannot be separated, we have adopted two analytical 
procedures which require mention at the outset. First, where data are available, 
program outcomes are evaluated according to the objectives students have in 
attending a community college. This procedure is necessary to evaluate perfor- 
mance in the college transfer program areas particularly, since many vocational, 
developmental and unclassified students intend to transfer to four-year schools. 



"The developmental program has been found to be largely carried out by selected 
course offerings and is not treated in tt is report as a distinct curricular area. 
References are made to developmental students wherever necessary. 
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(The reader should also recall that in the student profile section, the reclassi- 
fication by purpose is briefly described, for more detailed discussion, see Part 
II of the Technical Appendix.) Second, program costs have been analyzed for the 
college transfer and vocational programs together since many cost characteristics 
are common to both curricula. Th i s important section follows the discussion of 
vocational training outcomes, 
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THE UNIVERSITY PARA^.LEL F'ROGRAM 



University parallel (college transfer) instruction is designed to offer 
freshmen and sophomore level courses that can be applied to a baccalaureate 
degree at four-year schools. The comniuni ty college sratute directs the board to 
Insure that rurricular excellence ^^nd appropr late educa t i ona 1 btandards are 
nialntc-:?ned. It is impor;..ant to recall that the General Assembly did not accept 
the concept of comprehensive, regional colleges until assured that the system 
would not foster a student body that lacked eltlicr the qualifications or the 
ability to carry a full four-year arademlc load. To implement this mandate, the 
board specified in its policy and procedure statements that university parallel 
courses should be "equal in level and quality to those taught at four-year 
colleges and universities*'.^^ Evaluation of the performance of university parallel 
instruction, therefore, must give attent ion to the types of instruction offered as 
well as lis impact on students. 



Scope of College Transfer Instruction 

There are eleven curricula (fields of study) that make up the university 
. parallel program. Six fields lead to an Associate in Arts Degree and five to an 
Associate in Science Degree. The fields are: 

Associate in Arts (AA) Associate in Science (AS) 

Sci ence 
Educat ion 
Eng ineeri ng 
General Studies 
Bus iness Admin i st rat ion 



Art 
Mus I c 
Fi ne Arts 
Theater Arts 
Liberal Arts 
Art Education 



Northern Virginia offers five of the six fields of study in the AA 
curricula. Six other schools, Central Virginia, Southwest Virginia, Thomas Nelson, 
Tidev/ater, Virginia Highlands, and Virginia Western offer or have enrollment in two 
or more of the AA curricula. Nearly every school offers all five AS fields of study 
and enrollment in these fields dominate the transfer program. In 1973, AS programs 
accounted for 73?; of all transfer enrollment and by 197^ , enrol led 11% of all 
transfer students. (Figure 12). 

Curriculum Enrollment 

The requirement for program approval and the VCCS student classification 
system both present un intended problems in analyzing enrollment data. 

Four fields. Art Education, Fine Arts, Theater Arts, and General Studies, 
were offered by VCCS during 1973^7^, but had not been formally approved by the 
Council of Higher Education. Enrollment statistics in those fields may be under- 
stated since the schools recorded enrollment only in approved fields. For example, 
according to the curriculum planning division of the department, students enrolled 
In Fine Arts at Northern VI rginia y/ere probably reported in Liberal Arts. The 
department has proposed to change curricular classification leaving Liberal Arts 
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Figure 12 

ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE TRANSFER CURRICULA, FALL 1974 




Source: Department, of Community Colleges, Division of Research £ 
Planning, 1973-7^. 

as the only f'e'c o" study in the arts curricula. All '^ther programs would then 
become "subject special ties.'* Such a change might make enrol Iment reports more 
accurate, but would not necessarily deter schools from offering degree courses 
that had not been approved by the council. Furthermore, productivity standards 
adopted by the Council of Higher Education could not be used to evaluate the 
distinct fields of study. 

Analysis of enrollment is further complicated by the VCCS, classification 
system which can only account for half of all students by curricula. In 1973, 
unclassified students ranged^ from 2% at SoM^thwest Virginia to over 65% at three 
schools--Lord Fairfax, Northern Virginia and J. Sargeant Reynolds. By 1974, this 
category increased system-wide to 53% (17% at Patrick Henry to 70% at J. Sargeant 
Reynolds). According to the JLARC student survey, the percentage of university 
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parallel students should be 33% instead of the ]8% reported. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE S JLARC PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION 
Spring Quarter, 197^ 



Dept. of 

Community Colleges 
JLARC 



Universi ty 
Pa ra 1 1 e 1 

No. Z 



8,0h2 18% 



Occ. 
Tech. 



Developmental Unclassified 



No. 



13,217 30% 
21.776 5U 



No. % 



3,270 7% 
2,151 5% 



No. 



19,730 
^,877 



kS% 

in 



Source: Department of Community Colleges, Research & Planning, 
197^ and JLARC Student Survey, September, 19 7^*. 



Although university parallel enrollment is reported as a decreasing proportion of 
the VCCS population, students intending to transfer make up a much greater share 
of the community college mission. Considering there are several factors that 
infl uence enrollment reports in the college transfer program, Figure 13 has been 
prepared to illustrate both the trend in VCCS university parallel classifications 
since 1970 and enrollment by the JLARC reclassification for the spring quarter of 
197A. 



Figure 13 

UNIVERSITY PARALLEL EMROLLMEMT TREMOS 

1970-197^1 
and 

{\S7h Enrollment Comparison by Program and Purpose of Transferring) 



Thousands 
Enrol 1 ed 
100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 
i»0 

30 
20 
10 



Total Enrol Iment 



Univers i ty Paral lei 



COMPARISON OF 
COLLEGE TRANSFER 
ENROLLMENT BY 



i970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



197^ 




197^ 
Spring Quarter 



Source: Data supplied by Department of Community Colleges used for yearly 
trend. 197^ enrollment by program and purpose from JLARC Student 
Survey, September » 197^. . 
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In addition to the reclassification, we have tabulated the number of 
students that planned to transfer to a four-year school, regardless of program, 
to establish a base to assess the college transfer mission. As shown in 
Figure 1^, a sizable proportion of occupational and developmental students intend 
to transfer to four-year schools. About 29 percent of all students at the 
community colleges are transfer oriented. Evaluation of the outcomes of the 
community colleges In offering courses acceptable for transfer, then, are based 
on the latter figure. Course offerings and graduates by program are assessed 
below according to the productivity standards established ; ' the Council of 
Higher Education. Although FTE enrollment by major Is not available, notations 
are made where there are fewer than 20 ful 1 and part-time students. Graduates 
are assessed by fields of study that have fewer than seven degrees. 



Figure lA 

DISTRIBUTION BY STUDENT OBJECTIVE 
(Controlling for JLARC Assigned Purpose) 
(Number of Students) 

Occupa- 



Purpose 


University 
Paral lei 


tional - 
Techn i ca 1 


Deve 1 op- 
men tal 


Unci as- 
sif ied 


Row Total 
and Perce 


Transfer 


9,028 


2,527 


523 


139 


12,217 
29.3% 


Prepare for Career 


1,925 


10,156 


676 


^50 


13,207 
3:1 . 7% 


Job Advancement 


1,169 


6,626 


366 


1.^67 


9,628 
23.1% 


Personal Enjoyment 


1,911 


1 ,772 


5^0 


2,i»29 


6,652 
16.0% 


Column Total 
and Percent 


1^,03^* 
33.7% 


21 ,081 
50.5^ 


2,10^ 
5-0% 


^,^85 
10.8% 


^1,705 
100.0% 



Source: JLARC Stu-J- .^iirvey, September, 197^ 
Course Enrol Iment 

The college transfer fields correspond to possible baccalaureate majors 
at four-year schools. Students; take basic courses (i.e. English, mathematics, 
social studies) as well as subject major classes. JLARC has reviewed enrollment 
In each of the eleven fields of study in which an AA or AS degree may be earned. 
The following section details enrollment by subject major including: proportion 
of students In the major compared to total enrollment in the curriculum; data by 
subject field offered at more than one school; and, additional commentary regarding 
subjects offered at only one school. 
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ASSOCIATE IN ARTS CURRICULA 



Of the six curricular offerings. Liberal Arts accounts for '85 percent 
of all students and is offered by all twenty-three schools. Only two of the 
remaining five fields (Music and Art) are offered at more than one school. These 
three fields make up 98.6^ of the students enrolled in the AA program. 



School s 


Major 


23 


Liberal Arts 


k 


Music 


2 


Art 


1 


Art Education 


1 


Fine Arts 


1 


Theater Arts 



Percent Curricular Enrollment 
0 5 10 15 20^y^ 30 85 90 95 100 



"(.6) 
- (.5) 
•(.3) 



(6.2) 
(7.5) 



(8^.9) 



Table 10 provides the number of student majors by degree programs. Although 17 
of the 23 schools reported a decline in Liberal Arts enrollment between 1973 and 
197^, only Eastern Shore, Lord Fairfax, and Souths ide Vi rglnia have less than 20 
students (full and part-time). Northern Virginia has a sizable number of majors 
in Music and Art. The other schools that offer these majors have low enrollment. 
Art Education and Fine Arts (Northern Virginia), and Theater Arts (Virginia 
Highlands) , each had less than 10 majors in 197^. Tidewater, Lord Fairfax and 
Virginia Highlands vill report student majors in Art, but JLARC has determined 
the reported enrollment is erroneous. (See end note 15). 



reporting 



Tidewater reported majors in Art Education that may also be erroneous 



Table JO 

STUDENT MAJORS BY DEGREE PROGRAM 
(Offered Ai More Than One School) 



Blue Ridge 
Centra) Virginia 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
Danville 
Eastern Shore 
Germanna 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 
John Tyler 
Lord Fairfax 
Moun ta i n En>p t re 
New River 
Northern Vt rgin ia 
Patrick Henry 
Paul D. Camp 
Piedmont Virginia 
Rappahannock 
So^'tKside Virginia 
So'ithwest Virginia 
Thomas Nelson 
T idewater 
Virginia Highlands 
Virginia Western 
WythevI lie 



Liberal Arts 
>972 73 7^ 

39 65 ^5 

130 109 122 

28 23 20 

82 57 61 

30 25 12 

72 55 38 

— - 83 ^2 

86 6^ 

37 26 1^ 

21 36 22 

^0 20 21 

706 609 ^81 

27 29 36 

36 55 37 

6^ 80 )02 

3^ 63 ^7 

51 31 19 

6) 128 56 

107 83 83 

^3^ 3:^3 329 

27 ^0 23 

138 135 Uk 

35 M 



Mus i c 
1972 73 7^ 



18 59 



5 8 19 
^3 39 36 
22 2k 18 



Arr 

1972 73 7k 



105 122 UO 



2^ 6« 20a 



* Not an approved curriculum at these schools. «nd notes). 

Source: Department of Commurnty Colleges, Student Enrollment Booklets, 
1972, 1973, and 197^. Council of Higher Education. Degree 
programs approved. 197^-75. 
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ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE CURRICULA 



The Associate in Science fields of study enroll three-fourths of all 
students in the col lege transfer curricula. Three of the five fields, Business 
Administration, Education, and Science are offered at all 23 schools and 
generally enroll a large number of majors. A fourth subject, General Studies,, 
is reported by the curriculum planning division as approved -ystem-wide, but only 
twelve schools offered it in 197V 



Schoo 1 s 

23 
23 
23 
19 
12 



Ma i o r 

Business Adm. 
Educat ion 
Science 
Engineering 
General Studies 



Percent Curricular Enrollment 
0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 ^0->/^lOO 



(7.2) 
(5.3) 



(21.8) 



— (3^6) 
(30.9) 



Table 11 displays the number of student majors by degree program, 
the 19 schools that offer an Engineering major had less than 10 students 
in 197^. The General Studies program is designed for students wi thout 
a definite subject major in mind and students may take any number of courses that 

Enrollment has been mixed, with six schools reporting 
20 and six others below. 



Eight of 
enrol led 



are transferable 
enrol 1 men t above 



Program Outcome Measurement 



I s 
in 



I ts 



The performance of the university parallel program has to be assessed 
from the standpoint of diverse student goals. Even though the curricula 
predominantly transfer oriented, JLARC found a complex mix of objectives, 
student survey. For example: 

i>7l5$ of all university parallel students had finished or 
planned to finish programs and receive a degree; but 
about a third of these do not intend to transfer to 
four-year schools. 

•Of the 23% that do not plan to complete two years at a 
community college, about one in four wi 1 1 transfer to a 
four-year school without a degree. 



Thus, about two out 
university paral lei 
plan to transfer with 
rate by year because of 



that over 
graduate. 



of every three students that can be classified in the 
program do, in fact, plan to transfer; and about two in four 
a degree. JLARC was unable to determine the completion 
lack of precise tracking data, however, we did find 



a four-year period, fewer than 20% of all university parallel students 



Graduates Compared to Enrollment: The relationship of graduates to 
enrol lees is one indicator of performance. Since the department cannot readily 
track individual-students from admission through graduation, JLARC determined 
patterns of graduation rates for each school over a four-year time period. 
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mm HAJORS BY DEGREE PROGRAM 
(Offered At More Than One School) 





uu^ liltbb nUiiii 


uoucaiion 




7^ 7li 


I f\i^ 11 ill 
19/2 73 n 


Blue Ridoe 


% il Ik 
?y y/ ji 


70 liQ 
/u 3; 4i) 


Central VirQinia 


\Jj n/ iJD 


Ik 19fi I9P 
np uO Ug 


Dabnev S. Lancaster 


18 8 1^ 


li9 91 
u )3 


Danville 


I U/ UJ 




Eastern Shore 


12 11 1"; 

\L ;i ij 


% 97 in 

4U (L/ lU 


Germanna : 


26 18 t 

L\i JW J\J 


M fin 

31 ?5 ou 


J. Saroeant Reynolds 




-« ?ii fie 


John Tyler 


120 88 7"; 

\L\J VV Ij 


fit; liQ cn 

0) 43 )U 


Lord Fairfax 


]1 11 16 


^9 lifi 

j4 to 


Hountain EiUDire 


^7 1"; 20 

1/ JJ iU 


^fi 77 k 
;d ;/ hd 


New River 


'iS 41 <;() 


Q9 171 mo 


Northern Virainia 


501 5^12 ((^ 

Jyj JiU j\J\j 


'{(\\ 7K 9fii; 
;di ;ip ZDp 


Patrick Henrv - * ■ 

1 w b 1 .1 Vi> 1 iV" 1 T 


11 71" 

;i /I 


■ mil An 197 


Paul 0. Camp 


14 45 4l 


M lid i;? 

t; 5^ 


Piedmont Virainia 


15 45 59 
<j ~j jj 


77 7C) 
;o // 


Rappahannock 


ll 21 24 


ki 

JJ "/ 


Souths ide Virginia 


48 46 26 


70 60 kk 

f\J Uy 11 


Southwest Virginia 


184 88: 49 


133 191 124 


Thomas Nelson 


126 131 150 


114 96 89 


Tidewater 


^114 479 517 


304 3^8 3^3 


Virginia Highlands 


55 57 55 


117 125 120 


Virginia Western 


145 131 156 


129 146 133 


Wytheville 


29 30 32 


97 78 66 
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26 26 4l 
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1 5 0 




14 50 65 


6 8 6 


- 0 19 
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4 2 2 


36 32 30 


2 0 3 


— 0 2 


51110 73 


28 3^ 46 


- - "'0 


52 51 64 


35 33 31 




203 200 154 


56 57 92 


mm |2 


44 43 50 


4 19 24 : 




118 123 113 


24 23 29 




'67 60 '51 


3 o,:: 1 , 


«k« mm 1 



■ ■ 0 

,, Program is approved, but not offered. 

Source: Department of Community Colleges inroUme/jt Booklets, 1972, 1973, and 1974. Council of Higher 

ERJC Education, A Report; in Support of the Virginia Plan, I974-75. 



Table 12 shows the rate at which uni vers i ty paral le] students graduate. Since 
programs are not necessarily completed in two consecutive years, calculations 
were begun in the 1970 academic year to account for earl ier students (1966-69) 
who might not have completed course work during those years. The VCCS completion 
average for 1974 is 21%, but ranges from 11% (for a school with enrollment 
during each year of the period) to a high of 3^%. 



Table 12 

PERCENT OF UNIVERSITY PARALLEL 
GRADUATES TO ENROLLMENT 
BY COLLEGE 

(1970-74) 



Cumu la t ive 
No. Since 



Col lege 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-7^ 


1970 


Blue Ridge 


10% 




1 \Z 


1 1% 


121 


Pentral Virnini;^ 


1 0 


1 1 


12 


]k 




Dabney S. Lancaster 


18 


20 


25 


19 


99 


Danvi 1 le 


11 


]k 


2] 


25 


282 


Eastern Shore 




9 


17 


36 


66 


Germanna 




8 


13 


10 


5^ 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 








1 


1 


John Tyler 


- 6 


■ 5 


8 


1 1 


115 


Lord Fairfax 




13 


30 


33 


126 


Mountain Empire 








19 


2k 


New River 




13 


20 


26 


130 


Northern Virginia 


6 


9 


]k 


20 


1,009 


Patrick Henry 




10 


17 


22 


96 


Paul D. Camp 




1 


11 


18 


i»2 


Piedmont Virginia 








10 


26 


Rappahannock 






23 


11 


k3 


Souths ide Vi rg inia 




5 


18 


22 


82 


Southwest Virginia 


21 


2k 


16 


15 


319 


Thomas Nelson 


5 


1 1 


19 


25 


256 


Tidewater 




7 


16 


29 


761 


Vi rginia Highlands 




13 


17 


19 


131 


Virginia Western 


\7 


17 


18 


23 


k27 


Wythevi 1 le 


26 


31 


22 


3k 


282 


Total 


3% 


1 ]% 




21% 


4,761 


Source: Department of 


Community Colleges 


, Division 


of Research and Plann 


ing. 



Graduation rates for students that achieved sophomore status could not 
be accurately tabulated because VCCS statistics do not distinguish between 
freshman and sophomore unclassified students that may become reclassified during 
an academic year. (For that matter, unclassified students are not reported 
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according to freshman or sophomore status at all). Nevertheless, JLARC estimates 
the rate of all sophomores who graduate Is very hIgh--probably approaching 7Q% 
and ranging from about one^thi rd at Germanna and John Tyler to over 90^ at 
Central Virginia and Southside Virginia. The calculation of sophomores that 
graduate based on program enrol Iment and school are contained in the appendix. 
(Seven schools reported more graduates than fall term sophomore enrollments). 
While the number of graduates compared to total enrollment is low at many schools 
throughout VCCS, students that begin their second year are likely to graduate. 

Attrition between the first and second year for college transfer students 
can be partly attributed to early transfer. But, the impact of high attrition 
on curricula requirements, course and class scheduling, and faculty teaching 
loads Is. great. After all, if less than a quarter of all students ever reach 
sophomore status, more emphasis must be given to scheduling and teaching 
freshmen level classes. The department has to give high priority to develop the 
student tracking portic^n of their proposed management Information rvsterr. to 
achieve better understanding of student progress and to. assist schools in 
planning curricula offerings. 

Graduates by field of enrol Iment also show a pronounced concentration 
(96%) In four of the 11 transfer program fields. This relationr,3ftp is illustrated 
for 1973-74 In Figure 15- 

Figure 15 

PERCENT GRADUATES AND PERCENT ENROLLEES 
BY MAJOR FIELDS IN THE AA S AS PROGRAMS 
1973-74 



ART EDUCATION 
FK^E ARTS 




MUSIC 
THEATER ARTS 




ENGINEERING 
general' STUDIES 



Source: 



^Graduates | % Enrollment 
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Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research and Planning. 
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As shown in the figure, percentage enrol :;rren does not necessarily ecjual 
the percentage of graduates. Liberal Arts, for ex«v,Tiple, wJth over 25% of the 
enrollment has less than 15% of the gradusles. Eddcation, on the other hand, 
produces about half of all gradue^tes and yet enrolls Jul: 28% of the universi ty 
paral lei students. These relationships could result from: 

•Unclassified students, counted in graduates but not in enrollment, 
could be concentrated in the Edarat^'on and Business fields. 

•Art, Liberal Arts, Music, and Engineering students might 
be more inclined to transfer early. 



Table 



GRADUATES IN MAJOR Fl 
AA/AS 
1973-7^ 



STUDY 



Less Than 7 



School 


Fields 


Graduates 


Graduates 


Blue Ridge 


6 


5 


1 


Centra? Virginia 


7 


3 


2 


Dab'ney S. Lancaster 


5 




1 


Danv 1 He 


5 




i 


East*5rn Shore 


5 


\ . ^ 




Germanna 


5 






(J. Sargei?nt Reynolds) 


5 


5 ' 




John Tyler 


5 


2 




Lord Fai rfax 


6 




. 1 


Mountain Empi re 




2 




New River 


5 


2 


1 


Northern Vi rginia 


Q 
-/ 


i» 


3 


Patr i Henry 


i» 






Paul Camp 


5 


3 


1 


(Piedmont Virginia) 


5 




1 


Rappahannock 


i» 


3 




Southside Virginia 


5 


3 : 


1 


Southwest Vi rginia 


6 


2 


1 


Thomas Nelson 


5 


1 




Tidewater 


6 


1 




Vi rginia Highlands 


6a 


3 


2 


Vi rgi nia Western 


6 


2 




Wy thevi lie 


i» 


1 




Total 


123 


62 


20 


Schools in parenthesis had 


first graduating class 


in 1973-7'». 




3 (see end note 15) 








Source: Awards Conferred , 


1973-7^, Department of 


Community Colleges. 





5^ 



In any event, half of the fields of study offered at all community colleges in 
1973-7^ did not meet council graduation standarrls and 20 fields did not have any 
graduates that year as indicated in 'able 13. 



Conclusion 

The several fields of study in the university parallel program are 
supposed to be designed to attract students with differing objectives as well 
as provide specialized instruction to prepare for junior and senior years in 
baccalaureate degrees. To offer each specific field, schools must develop a wide 
range of courses at both the freshman and sophomore level. In addition, instruc- 
tors must be hired who are competent in the various topics; materials for class- 
room and laboratory work must be purchased; classroom space must be assigned; and, 
curriculum management must be assumed by existing administrators or by the faculty. 

Unfortunately, neither enrollment nor graduate s have been sufficient to 
support such vast selectivity. With the exception of Liberal Arts system-wide. 
Art at Northern Virginia, and Music at Northern Virginia and Tidewater, enrollment 
5n the remaip'ng Associate of Arts curricula has been well below the Council of 
Higher Educdifon minimum requirements. Engineering has also fiad Tow enrollment 
at many schools. The two students pajoring in Engineering at Rappahannock, for 
example, cannot possibly support all the added requirements necessary to pursue 
a degree in the field. Nor can the low number of student majors at eighteen other 
schools support an Engineering program. Graduate statistics do not justify such 
selectivity either. 

Because the underlying theme of the college transfer education in a 
community college is to provide freshmen and sophomore level instruction, more 
consideration should be given to combining fields with similar objectives. 
Engineering and Science, for example, could possibly be combined into one curri- 
culum. Introductory classes, of course, would have to ♦be retained in each subject, 
but mb^ hematics V physical and social science, English and humanities courses could 
::ieel the requirements of either field. Similar combinations could be achieved in 
the Arts. There is little justi f icotion based on enrollment for more than two 
curriculum in the Associate in Arts Degree--Liberal jnd Creat ive Arts. 

It is the responsibility of the department to monitor field offerings 
and maintain effective and efficient management controls. The current plan to 
combine all Artj ciurricula into Libferal Arts for reporting purposes will only 
result in chang <^ nomenclature. Since each field would still be carried as a 
degree major, but not identifiable in terms of enrollment, the opportunity to 
exercise management control is reduced. 



Trans ft^rab i 1 i ty 

The ability of students to transfer to four-year schools is a second 
criteria used to determine performance. Students should be able to apply, be 
admitted and easily transfer credits from the community college to a four-year 
school. During the 1973"74 academic year, 3,153 community college students 
applied to one of Virginia's four-year publ ic col 1 eges for admission as either a 
freshman, sophonoore, or junior. 83% of all applicants were accepted (73^ as 
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freshmen, 8l% as sophomores, 89^ as juniors). Very few of these students (596 
or 18%) held community college degrees. 

VCCS cannot determine the actual number of students that transfer to 
all four-year schools, but JLARC estimates the 3J53 to represent about half of 
all transferring students. Fol low-up studies at three schools. Northern Virginia, 
Danville and Virginia Western found that approximately one half of all graduating 
sophoi7)ores that transferred to a four-year school attend a public college or 
university in the State. Students ^rom Northern Virginia are assumed to reduce 
the system-wide percentage because 20% of the students leaving the Commonwealth 
were admitted to a four^year school in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. 

Table 14 details transfer acceptance at each four-year school. Several 
conclusions are readily apparent. Most transferring students will be admitted to 
a baccalaureate program regardless of status. Students v/ho hold an Associate 
Deciree, however, are more likely to be admitted than early transfers. Also, VCCS 
students can probably be admitted to any of the State's publicly sponsored colleges 
or universities except William and Mary, University of Virginia and Virginia 
Military Institute which accepted the lowest percentage of all applicants. 



Table 14 



APPLICANTS FROM VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE STIDENTS 
TO VIRGINIA PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
1973-74 







Accepted 


% Freshmen 


% Sophomore 


'I Juniors 


X Ju>"i3ors vi I th 


Institution Applicants # 


% 


Accepted 


Accepted 


Acc'i pte-^ 


Degree Accepted 


Chr i stop ^er- 
















Newpor 


38 




96% 


67% 


97^ 


iOO^ 


100?; 


Clinch Valley 


29 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


George Mason 


A39 




97 


92 


94 


99 


100 


Longwood 


38 


35 


92 


67 


92 


35 




Madison 


287 


212 


74 


38 


84 


85 


ICO 


Mary Washington 


hi 


39 


83 


64 


95 


79 


33 


Norfolk State 


40 


28 


70 


58 


80 


100 


100 


Old Dominion 


467 


399 


85 


90- 


81 


82 


'GO 


Radford 


275 


266 


97 


• 90 


97 


100 


;30 


U. of Virginia 


108 


62 


57 


0 


44 




^8 


Va. Commonwealth 
















- Uni vers ity_. 


hSl 


368 


81 


77 


91 


6? 




Va. Mi 1 i tary 
















1 nst I tute 


3 


0 


0 


0 








VP! and SU 


732 


564 


77 


46 


63 


100 


100 


Va. State 


61 


54 


89 


82 


91 


100 


100 


WI 1 1 i ■ and Mary 


72 


28 


39 


20 


26 


46 


52 


Total 3, 


153 


2,602 


83% 


731; 


8U 


89^ 


9755 



Source: Undergraduate Admissions Application, Fall, 1973 ^ State Council of Hlgh'^r 
Education F*;i" Virginia. 
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Articulation 



The extent to which credics earned in a community college are trans- 
ferrable (art f culation) is another important outcome criteria, JLARC reviewed 
a series of transfer documents from four-year schools throughout the State to 
gain insight regarding articulation from community colleges to other^StCite 
colleges- One publication, VCU Transfer Guidelines for Virginia Coimnunity 
Colleges was found to be representative of most schools, The Guideline has been 
used to i 1 lustrate cond i tions regarding transfer. Transfer c^n be a comp]Sc3ted 
process. For example: 

•Any student with less than kS community college credits mubt 
submit high school records and Student Ach i evement Test (SAT) 
results. 



• Students must have a 2.0 GPA as calculated by VCU — developinenta 1 , 
orientation and physical education courses are not included in 
GPA computation. 

•Transfer credits cannot be used to fullfill any degree requirements 
that comprise part of the VCU upper-level credits (^5). 

•Even though some course crelits may be general ly transferable, 
too many of the same subject matter credi.ts may not transfer 
into a particular curriculum. For example, several biology 
course credits may not all transfer to a social science 
department- 

•Not more than half of the total baccalaureate credit require- 
ments may be transferred. 

•Credits will be transferred as required or elect ives 
depending on the curric-c?ar requirements of each bacca- 
laureate field of study. 

Comparing the transfer guide with courses listed the VCCS Curriculum 
Guide, it can be concluded that more than half of all VCCS courses are not 
trans ^'=*rable to VCU (Figure 16). Just 22% of all courses are transferable to aU 
VCU instructional divisions on either a requ red or elective basis. The Curriculum 
Cuide did not distinguish between courses that were designed for transfer students 
or tho^"* for occupational-techJiical programs. Since many vocational students 
eventually transfer, all courses are illustrated. 



Only nine courses transfer to all departments as a required subject 
toward graduation. These nine courses are usuaHy a basic requirement of all fields 
of study and yt^t, with the exception of English, are only required by the 
community colleges in select college transfer programs. The courses included are: 



•Biology (2 levels) 

•Chemistry (2 levels) 

•English (2 levels) 

c '^^-^themat ics (3 level s) 
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Figure 16 



PERCENT OF VCCS COURSES TRANSFERABLE 
TO VCU 





r •■ 




] .2% transfer as required 
11.3% transfer as required or elective 

3^^% transfer as elective only 

']OA?i transfer to 1 imlted divis ions as 
required 



'67.7^ transfer to limited division as 
electives 



Not-Transferable 



Transferabl e 



Source: Virginia Conmonwealth University Transfer Handbook, 1973"7^. 



VCCS has not undertaken a system-wide analysis of credit transfer 
experience, however, limited data from Northern Virginia indicates their students 
have acceptable amounts of credrt transfer. Northern Virginia reported in its 1972 
graduate follow-up study that three-quarters of all transferri ng students had at 
least 75% ot t:he'r courses accepted. Only ]0% transferred less than half. A 
similar follow-up Jr. 1973, reported 8k% of all transfer students had 75% of their 
courses accepted and just 5% ^"^nsferred less Chan half. Unfortunately, there Is 
no i nforrridt ion whether cvl.'.. transferred as required or elective or whether 
students had to use courses in their major field as electives. If this does occur, 
students may require mo^'e than four years to finish a baccalaureate program. 

Identification o^ courses that can be transferred should not be a 
probl em for VCCS studer.t'' . The depar^Tient was mandated to offer courses that are 
transferable and with the centralized Curriculum Guide, the advantage of 
standardization is available. With few exceptions, course descriptions do not 
identify whether credits transfer, and no^ one document lists the various require- 
ments of each of the State four-year r^chools. As a matter of fact, the Curriculum 
Guide and each community college catalog now places the burden of selecting 
appropriate transfer ccvrroes on the student. VCCS could accept this responsi- 
bility and ease course selection. 
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The VCCS should adopt an annotated code to designate course offerings 
that are transferable for use tn the Curriculum Guide, and college catalogs 
should include th i s i nforma l ion . Furthermore, a manual should be prepared for 
stiident and counselor use that lists the required and elective courses which 
transfer to each of Virginia's fifteen publ i c four-year schools, 

Limited progress has been made in meshing Virginia's community colleges 
with other publicly supported four-year colleges and universities. Virginia 
Polytechric Institute and State University and Radford College have agreed to 
accept any graduate of a VCCS school. Efforts are being made at a number of 
community college? to es tab 1 i sh art icu 1 at ion agreements with other four-year 
schools. For example. Northern Virginia is negotiating with the University of 
Maryland, and Lord Fairfax administrators reported they were seeking an agreement 
with Shepherd College in West Virginia. But, expanding Virginia's educational 
opportunity in two-year school s only to encourage students to complete degrees in 
other states hardly seems consistent with the objec t i ves 1 eg i s 1 ator s had in mind 
when the VCCS was created. The Department of Community Colleges, the Council of 
Higher Education and the public four-year schools need to cooperatively develop an 
articulation agreement to enhance an effective, efficient and integrated public 
higher education program. Such an understanding, when implemented, cannot only 
assist the community colleges in better defining qualitative instructional 
standards, it can also provide four-year schools access to a substant ial pool of 
qual i f led students - 



Performance at Four-Year Institutions 

Perhaps the most important measure of community college performance is 
the ability of transfer students to compete successfully for degrees at a four- 
year schoblsTAt le-":^t two studies, one by Knoell and Medsker entitled From Junior 

Senior College; a national study of the transfer student, published in I965 
cj.irj a second by the Illinois Council on Articulation reported in 196^ that 70?; of 
-ill two-year students who transfer to 3 four-year school either graduate or 
- ucces.sful ly compete for degrees, and under 15^ failedJ^ Most studies of transfer 
vtudents found grade point averages (GPA) tend to drop after transfer, but community 
CO I 3 cue GfA's have been higher than average to begin with.^'^ 

Th3 Council of Higher Education reviewed stucent performance at four- 
year schools in *«3ft? and found the average GPA of community college students was 
2.'i (Table 15). Student performance by individual community college varied. 
Transfers from Blue Ridge and Southwest Virginia, were reported below average and 
students from Virginia Western and Wytheville consistently performed above average. ' 
Generally, VCCS student GPA dropped by .23 points from their community college 
e /erage (2.66 to 2.^3) regardless of program enrollment. GPA of students enrolled 
in the co 1 1 ege- trans fer program dropped an average of .17 grade points . (2. 63 to 
2.46) v;hile students transferring from vocational programs dropped an average of 
.45 points (2.63 to 2. l8) . 

It is interesting to note that both university parallel and occupat iona 1 - 
technical students who did not receive a two-year degree experienced a less 
significant drop in grade point average at the senior institution than those who 
did (.12 and .27 respectively). However, graduates maintained a higher average 
even with the decrease after transfer than non-graduates. 
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Table 15 



TWO-YEAR AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE CPA'S BY TRANSFER STUDENTS 
According to Length of Enrollment and Curriculum Classification 



Communi ty Col lege 
Program 



Bachelor's Or ented 

Less than 2 years 
2 years-No Degree 
AA or AS Degrees 



Mumber 



Communi ty Col lege 
CPA 



87 
53 
111 

251 



2.51 
2.63 
2.73 



Sen ior 
Col leae 
CPA*" 



Difference Between 
Cumulative Average 



2.32 
2.51 
2.55 



-0. 19 
-0.12 
-0.18 



Terminal /Occupational 

No Degree 
AAS Degree 



17 
20 

37 



2.^2 
2.80 



2.15 
2.20 



-0.27 
-0.60 



Total 



288 



2.66 



2.^3 



•0.23 



Source: A Study Of 1969 Transfer Students From Virgi: j's Coiraiunity Colleges 

To State-Controlled Senior Colleges^ State Council of Higher Educe , ion 
for Virginia, September, 1972. 

Even though a similar drop in GPA has been reported in several studies, 
none have Identified any reason other than "transfer shock." 

Occupational-technical students may drop more because of the switch from 
technical to academic fields of study. This reason cannot be attributed to 
university parallel students. Both categories probably suffer from the effects of 
relocating, entering a larger school, and adjusting to a new environment. While 
available data are not conclusive, there are indications that some community 
college students are not adequately prepared for transfer. For example, the JLARC 
•'acuity survey found: 

•more than one-third of oil community college teachers 
felt educational standards are compromised to maintain 
enrol Iment; 

^a^most a quarter of all teachers thought grades did not 
accurately reflect student achievement; and, 

•about G8% thought toe * ^^-ly • .nts Jacked fundamental 
skills needed for classroom work. 
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Figure 1/ 



G.P.A. PERFORMANCE OF COHHUNITY COLLEGE TRANSFER 
STUDENTS AT SIX VIRGINl'A, PUBLIC FOUR^VEAR COLLEGES 



New 
River 



Va. 
Highlands 



John 
Tyler 



Lord 
Fairfax 



South- 
side 



Significantly 
lower than the mean 



MEAN f Ikl 



Northern 
Va. 



Va. 
Western 




Eastern Shore 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
Thomas Nelson 
Paul D. Camp 
Southwest Virginia 



Significantly 
higher than the mean 



Tidewater 
GarnBnna 
Danville 
Patrick Hfory 
Wytheville 
Blue Ridge 
Central Virginia 
PiedfJiont 
Rappahannock 



*'J. Sargeant Reynolds and Mountain Empire 
did not have enough cases to test. 



Source: Data supplied by Hadison and Radford Colleges, Old Dominion, Virginia Comrawealth, and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Universities, and University of Virginia. 



These findings are reasonably consistent with data regarding transfer 
student GPA carried out by JLARC. 



To measure college transfer performance, we obta i ned grade point 
averages for all community college transfer students enrolled at six four-year 
institutions during the 1373-7^ school year. (Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, Old Dominion University, Virginia Commonwealth University, 
Madison College, Radford College and University of Virginia), Average GPA was 
calculated for community col lege students at each of the six schools. Detailed 
results of these tabulations are contained in the appendix. Relative averages 
are portrayed for each school in Figure 17. 

Community college students, on the average, achieve a commendable 2.4 
CPA ranging from 2.3 at Radford to 2.7 at the University of Virginia. Both the 
high and low scores are well above the 2.00 level designated by the four-year 
schools as passing. These findings correspond to earlier council research. 

Students transferring from Virginia Western and Northern Virginia 
consistently have higher grades than the average community college transfer 
student. Students from five community colleges (New River, John Tyler, Southside 
Virginia, Lord Fairfax and Virginia Highlands) generally perform below average. 
The rema' ing schools cluster near the mean. More important than average GPA is 
the number of students that did not achieve the required 2.0. 

Duri.ng the 1973-7^ school year, about one-fourth of the community 
college transfer students at the six four-year institutions had less than a 2.0. 
More than 30^ of the students from John Tyler, New River, Southwest Virgrnia, 
Southside Virginia, and Paul D. Camp did not maintain an average of 2.0. Student*s 
performance by school is listed in Table l6- 



Concl us ion 

The outcome measures appl ied to the transfer program show mixed 
performance- Generally, students who transfer from a community college success- 
fv ]y apply and compete for degrees at senior insti tutions. These results are 
a ;eftdable for the VCCS. Some questions must be raised regarding credit transfer 
and the mesh between two-year and four-year schools. Clearly, both Council of 
Higher Education and JLARC review of performance at four-year schools indicate 
sufficient extremes at several community colleges to warrant careful review of 
the quality of instruction and admission processes. 

Perhaps the most urgent need of the university-parallel program is in 
the information systems of the department. Effort should be made to: 

•better identify students who should be classified as 
transfer-oriented; 

•find ways to assess the capability of students to do 
transfer work; 

•determine reasons for low completion rates, and. 
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•seek ways to improve transfer performance at each school 
that reports low graduates, transfers, or substandard 
baccalaureate performance. 

Furthermore, priority attention should be given to the establishment 
of articulation arrangements with other State higher education institutions. 

Finally, the VCCS reporting system for enrol Iment and graduates needs 
careful review to establish consistent curricular nomenclature to minimize 
erroneous reporting. 

Table 16 

PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS TRANSFERRING 
TO VIRGINIA, PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

(1973-197^) 



School 


Number in 
Four-Year School 


Number Below 
2.0 


Percent Below 
2.0 


Southwest Virginia 


r 0 


21 


36.2% 


New River 


133 


A5 


33.8 


Paul D. Camp 


18 


6 


33-3 


Southside Virginia 


22 


7 


31.8 


John Tyler 


86 


26 


30.2 


Lord Fairfax 


6i» 


19 


29.7 


Virginia Highlands 


29 


8 


27.6 


"Rappahannock 


15 ■ 


k 


26.7 


Danville 


95 


25 


26.3 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


58 


15 


25.9 


Thomas Nelson 


109 


28 


25.7 


Patrick Henry 


35 


8 


22.9 


Northern Virginia 


^07 


87 


21. i» 


Tidewater 


457 


96 


21.0 


Vi rg in ia Wes tern 


230 


h8 


20.9 


Blue Ridge 


112 


23 


20.5 


Wy thev i 1 1 e 


103 


21 


20. i» 


Eastern Shore 


5 


1 


20.0 


Centra 1 Vi rg 1 nia 


105 


20 


19.0 


Germanna 


17 


3 


17.6 


Pi edmont V i rg i n i a 


6 


1 


16.7 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


Not Enough Cases 


for Anal ys i r, 


Mounta in Empi re 


Not Enough Cases 


for Analysis 




Total 


2,16ft 


512 


23.7^ 



i 



Source: Data supplied by Madison and Radford Colleges, Old Dominion, Virginia 

Commonwealth, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Universities, 
and Univers i ty of Virginia, 1973-7^. 
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OCCUPATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAM 



Vocational education and training is the principal instructional effort 
of the community college system. The objective of occupational programs is two- 
fold--to prepare students to enter career fields and to train or retrain adults 
that are already/part of Virginia's labor market. The enabling legislation and 
the State Board emphasize the importance of teaching skills and trades useful for 
employment in each region served by a school . The department's master plan for 
occupationaleducation outlines its broad scope of services as: 

.Designed to meet the increasing demand for career technicians, 
semi-professional workers and skilled craftsmen for employment in 
industry, business, the professions and ' government primarily in the 



regions being served by the College 



Occupational-technical education is intended to be at a level beyond 
high school v:^cational training, yet maintained on a premise that students can be 
taught both apprenticeship or advanced skills. 

To iccommodate both types of training, the VCCS confers a two-year 
Associate in Applied Science (AAS) degree, or, awards a certificate or diploma for 
courses that require a unique level of i ns t ruct ion . Eight out of ten vocational 
students are enrolled in an AAS degree program. 

Vocational Program Scope 

There are 1^2 subject majtDrs jn which an occupat iona 1 -techn i cal degree, 
certificate or d-ploma may be earned. Programs include Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, Arts and Design, Business, Engineering and Industrial, Health, and 
Public Service Technologies. Students enrol 1 ed in Business and Engineering 
Technology account for two-thi rds of the tota 1 enrol Iment as shown in Figure l8. 

Figura |8 

ENROLLMENT BY VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 
1373 and' 197^ Academic Years 

50Z 




73 7^ 73 7^ 73 7^ 73 7^ 73 7^ 73 7^* 
Agriculture- Arts Business Engineering Health Public Service 
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Enrollment distribution by subject major in 1974 shows a pronounced 
concentration in just a few subject areas. More than half of all students enroll 
In 27 subjects, and 83 percent take just 35 of the l42 subjects offered system-- 
wide. Although VCCS enrollment statistics show that occupat ional -technical 
students, like college transfer, are a decreasing percentage of total enrollment, 
an estimated one-third of all unclassified students should also be considered in 
this category. Trend data from 1970 to 197^ and distribution of unclassified 
stuc^ents based on the JLARC student survey are shown in Figure 1^. According to 
rur <'5timates, occupat iona 1 -techn i ca 1 enrollment is probably about 50 percent of 
the total instead of the 30 percent reported. ^ 

Enrollment and graduate data are assessed in accordance with Counc ik-^wrai; 
of Higher Education standards for vocational subjects in the following part of 
this report. 

Figure 19 

OCCUPATIONA.L-TECHNICAL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
1970-197^ 

and 

(197^ Enr^'Uwi' i Comparison by Program and Purpose of Career Development) 

Thou5ands 
Enrolled 

100 



SO 
80S 
70 
60 
50 

ko 

3Qr- 



20 



10 



1970 



Total Enrol Iment 



/ 



Occupat iona 1 -Techn ica 1 



COMPARISON OF 
ENROLLMENT 
BY 

PROGRAM PURPOSE 




1971 



1972 



1973 



197^, 197V 

Spring Quarter 

Source: Data supplied by DepartmeTit of Communi ty Col leges used for yearly 
trend. 197A enrollment by program and purpose from JLARC Survey, 
September 197^- 
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Course Enrollment 



Several criteria are used to justify the need for the many fields of 
study offered in occupati ona 1 -techn ical programs throughout VCCS, Manpower and 
high school surveys and industry and community need assessments are the most 
common measures reported to determine development and continuation of programs. 
One important measure of both the accuracy of need assessments and the viability 
of subject offerings is student enrollment. If enrollment is consistently low, 
either need has been inaccurately forcasted or the region is unable to support 
the program offering. 

JLARC has analyzed enrollment trends in each of the six major degree 
curricula. The following section summarizes information by curricular area 
including: the proportion of students in a specific subject major compared to 
total enrollment in the curriculum; detailed data by school regarding subject 
fields offered at more than one college; and. additional commentary regarding 
subjects offered at only one school, supporting certificate and diploma programs 
and selected field characteristics. 



' AGRICULTURAL AND NATURAL ^-ESOURCES TECHNOLOGY 

Agriculture has the lowest enrollment of all six curricular areas. Of 
the 261 students (full and part-time), three-quarters major in three subjects 
(Business, Forestry, Animal Science),- the remaining 66 students are distributed 
among seven other degree, certificate or diploma programs ,../'Al though Agricultural 
Business has nearly a quarter of all agricultural studenr:D, it is offered at. nine 
different schools and has consistently enrolled few majors. 



School s 



Major 



Percent Curricular Enrollment 



Business 
Forestry 
Animal Science 
Natural Resources 

Mgmt. & Security 
Horticulture 
Agronomy 
Li vestock 

Recreat ion Grounds 
Wildlife 



Mgmt - 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35^J^30 100 % 

(23.0) 

— (23.^) 

(33.0) 

(11.9) 



(0) 

— (^.6) 

- (3.0) 
( .7) 
( .^) 



Agricultural subjects offered at just one school do not fare much better. 
Northern Virginia reported one major in Horticul ture in 1972, did not offer it in 
1973, but reinsti tuted the subject field in 197^ even though there were no majors. 
Livestock and Recreation Grounds Management (both degree programs) at Paul D. Camp 
and Patrick Henry respectively totaled one major in three years combined. Even 
new subject fields are started without substantial enrollment; Dabney S. Lancaster 
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offered Wildlife Management for the first time in 197^ with just one student 
major. 



AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS 
(Subject Area Majors) 



School 


1972 


1973 


197^* 


Blue Ridge 


12 


17 


13 


Eastern Shore 




a 


a 


Germanna 


6 


9 


3 


Lord Fairfax 


6 


1 


1 


Paul D. Camp 




3 


7 


Piedmont Vi rginia 




a 


a 


Southside Virginia 


1 1 


11 


15 


Southwest Virginia 




0 


0 


Wytheville 


16 


19 


21 



^Approved but not offered. 

Source: Student Enrollment Booklets^ 1972-7^ i Department of Community Colleges, 
Division of Research and Planning. 

Despite these sytem-wi de enrol Iment trends in agricultural subjects, 
both Northern Virginia and J. Sargeant Reynolds have or plan to establish 
agricultural branch campuses. The Loudoun Campus of Northern Virginia 
specializes in agricultural subjects and the projected Goochland County campus of 
J. Sargeant Reynolds i5 being planned with a major emphasis in agricultural 
subjects. 

ARTS AND DESIGN TECHNOLOGY 

All arts subject areas have a substantial number of student majors. In 
197^» enrollment at the four schools that offered Commercial Art ranged from 53 
students at Central Virginia to 129 students at Northern Virginia. 



School s Major 



k Commercial Art 

1 Media Advertising 

1 Crafts 

Diploma Offerl ngs (1 ) 



. Percent Curr icul ar Enrol 1 men t 

0 5 10 15 20-\/^80 85 90 95 100 % 

. (83.1) 

(7.6) 

- (3.9) 



Crafts and Media Advertising enrolled l6 and 31 raajors .respectively . One diploma 
course (Printing) is held at Danville and has 22 majors. The distribution of 
subject majors in Commercial Art is shown in the following table. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 
(Subject Area Majors) 



School 


1972 


1973 


197^ 


Central Virginia 


30 


32 


53 


Northern Vi rginia 


106 


120 


129- 


Thomas Nelson 


56 


72 


71 


Vi rgin ia Western 


82 


71 


79 


Ti dewater 


18 


16a 


8a 


^Reported but not 


approved - 


see end 


notes . 



Source: Student Enrollment Booklcx^z , 1972-7^, Department of Community Colleges 
Division of Research and Planning. 

BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 

Business Technology Is the most popular curriculum in the community 
college system. Eight out of ten Business students major in three programs — 
Management, Secretarial Science and Accounting. 



School s Major 



23 Management 

22 Secretar ia 1 Sc i ence 

17 Accounting 

8 Data Processing 

12 Merchandising 

2 Hotel Management 
1 Aviation 

k Real Estate 

3 Insurance 

1 Traffic and 

Transpor tat ion 

7 Banking 

Certificate Offerings (20) 



Percent Curricular Enrollment 
5 10 15 20 25 30 35 ^0-^^/^100% 



(36.2) 



(29.2) 



— (13.9) 

(10.9) 
(3.8) 
(2.3) 
( .1) 
( .9) 
( .1) 



( 



.6) 



Merchandising has not attracted many students and five schools where it is offered 
enroll ten or less majors. All four certificate offerings at Tidewater, Blue 
Ridge, Lord Fairfax and Southside Virginia that might support a Merchandising 
degree, have less than two enrollees. Banking and Insurance, where offered, have 
mfnimal enrollment and there are no certificate or diploma programs offered that 
support these two subjects. Business Technology programs that have low enrollment 
are shown in Table 17. Detailed enrollment for three years for the other fo\ir 
subject majors are contained in Appendix Ml. 

It should be noted that Banking was not approved by the Council of Higher 
Education during 1973, yet six schools listed the program a^ offered. According 
to the curriculum planning division, actual enrollment in this field was reportecf 
in approved programs until 197^ when the program was given council approval, 
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Table I? 



BUSINESS TEGHNOLOGY 
(Subject Area Hajors For Selected Programs) 

HERCHAnOISING BANKING REAL ESTATE INSURANCE HOTEL 



School 


13/z 


11 
n 


7li 






ill 
n 


1070 

1311 


'>1 

n 


/I 


1070 70 7Ji 


19/2 


70 T/i 


Blue Ridge 


18 


22 


















; 




Central Virginia 


n 1 

21 


13 


39 




a 


11 














Danville 


17' 


25 


20 


21 


a 


11 














Germanna 


7 


11 


8 




















J. Sargeant Reynolds 




1 n 
10 


10 




a 


r 

5 














John Tyler 










a 


2 














Lord Fairfax 


12 


13 














3 


a 






New Rive:* 










a 


2 














Northern Virginia 


59 


% 


9^ 








11 


30 


33 


3 


98 


110 121 


Piedmont Virginia 


: 5 


9 


5 




















Southside Virginia 


3 


6 


3 




















Thomas Nelson 






16 




a 


a 














Tidewater 


18 


21} 


28 








]k 


15 


33 


3 3 6 


20 


32 22 


Virginia Western 




5 


17 




0 


: 0 






0 









^Approved, but not ^offered. 



%proved, offered-no enroll men t. 



Source; student Enrollment Booklets, Wl'l^, Department of Community Colleges, 
Division of Research and Planning. 
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ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 



Engineering and Industrial Technology Is the second largest curriculum 

in terms of enrollment but has the most subject fields. . There are 57 degree, 

certificate and diploma offerings and more than half are offered by at least two 
schools. 



Schools 



Major 



20 


Elect/Elect 


17 


Draft S Design 


10 


Automotive 


10 


Mechanical 


1 


Air S Ref . 


1 


Machine Tech. 


k 


ArchI tecture 


6 


Civil Tech 


3 


Construction 


6 


Industrial 


1 


/Mining 


1 


Broadcast 


2 


Marine Science 


1 


'Instrumentation 


5 


' Elect ro/Mech ." 


2 


Envir- Sci 


1 


Sci . Tech . 


1 
1 


Chemical 


1 


Furn . Prod . 


1 


Tex. Manf. 


1 


Nuclear 



Percent Curricular Enrollment 
0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35-^^/^90 100 % 

— (34.2) 



Certificate and Di.ploma Offerings (37) 



(8.0) 
(6.1) 
(5.2) 
(5.6) 
(4.8) 
(3.8) 
(2.7) 
(1.9) 
(7.2) 
(1.0) 
( 



(16.4) 



.8) 
.5) 
.4) 
.4) 

.4) 
.1) 
(0) 
(0) 
( .5) 



Half of all engineering students major in two subjects--E lectr i ca 1 /El ectroni cs or 
Drafting. In Automotive, Mechanical, Architecture, Civil, Marine Science and 
Instrumentation Technologies, enrollments are usually adequate to justify offering. 
However, there are too many exceptiom to generalize. For example: 

•Eastern Shore, Germanna and Piedmont Virginia have 10 or less majors 
in Automotive and no certificate support enrollment. 



•Blue Ridge, Paul D. Camp, and Tidewater have 10 or less majors in 
Mechanical Technology and no certificate programs. 

•Blue Ridge and J. Sargeant Reynolds each enrolled one student in 
Architecture during 1973 although the curriculum. was not approved 
^ by the Council of Higher Education, 

Generalizations can be made about degree programs in Industrial, 
Construction, Electromechanical, Chemical and Science Technology as well as 
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Furniture Product Jon and Textile Management. There have been very few majors 
in any of these desre*. programs during the last three years. 

Air conditioning and Refrigeration has substantial enrollment in 
certificate- programs at five schools. But one school. Tidewater, reports ten 
degree majors even though the dearee program is not authorized. Tidewater also 
reports enrollment in industrial Technology which Is not Sn approved curriculum 
{see end note 19). 

Engineering and Industrial programs that have low enrollment are shown 
in Table 18. Detailed enrollment for three years for the other four subject 
majors are contained In Appendix IN. 



Table l8 



ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 
(Subject Area Majors for Selected Programs) 

ARCHITECTURE CIVIL TECH CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIAL 
School 1972 73 7h 1972 73 7^ 1972 73 7h 1972 73 7h 

Blue Ridge 1^ 6 5 4 

Central Virginia 0 

Dabney S. L^M-caster 5 5 5 

Germanna 8 3 0 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 1^ k) 52 41 

John Tyler 26 19 2k 15 13 12 

Lord Fai rfax b b 

Mountain Empire . b b 

New River 4 6 

Northern Virginia 54 66 76 26 39 4? 2 

Southwest Virginia 0 0 

Thomas Nelson 19 21 30 

Tidewater 3 2^ 1^ 

Virginia Western 34 34 41 33 33 52 

Wythevi 1 le 15 14 16 

^Enrolled, but not approved by council. 

^Approved, not offered. 

PApproved, offered--no enrollment. 

Source: student Enrollment Booklets, 1972-74, Department of Community 
Col leges, Divis ion of Research and Planning. 
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HEALTH TECHNOLOGY 



Tv'o-tKirds of all Health Technology students major I'M one degree and 
two certi ficate fields in Nursing. The other eight degree programs, neverthele'5s, 
have adequate enrol Iment^where of fered. 



School s Major 



]k Nursing 

3 Mental Health 

2 • " Radiology 

2 Dental Lab. 
k Medical Lab. 

3 Medical Records 

1 Mortuary Science 

2 Resipratory Therapy 
1 Physical Therapy 

Certificates and Diploma Offerings (7) 



Percent Curricular Enrol Imp.nt 



0 5 10 15 



(^.7) 

(3.3r 

(2.1) 
(3.1) 
(5.5) 
(1-3) 



(9.8) 



65 70 
(62.9) 



30 100 



Three schools, Paul D. Camp (Mursing), Southwest (Menta] Health), and 
J. Sargeant Reynolds (Radiology) report enrollment in programs that are not listed 
as approved by the council. (see end note 20) 

Enrollment statistics for all health fields are contained in Appendix 
III. It should be noted that many health professional and paraprofesslonal fields 
are new and seem to attract many students where offered. Several of these fields 
are also closely regulated by State licensing authorities outside the VCCS. 



PUBLIC SERVICE TECHNOLOGY 



Sixty percent of all Public Servi ce students are enrolled in Police 
Science. Corrections and Institutional Security all have less than 10 student 
majors. Tidewater reports enrollment in T-V. Production, but the subject field 
is not approved either for degree or cert if icate offering. See Appendix III for 
detailed enrol Iment- 



School s Major Percent Currtcular EnroUntent 

0 5 10 15-^^60 6li 70 80 90 100 % 

17 Police Science (60.6) 

$ Fire Science , : — (1 1. 8) 

1 Educational Services (8.6) 

3 Community Social 

Services , (7.1) 

2 Corrections ' - (J . 3) 

3 Recreation £ Parks — (3. A) 
] Radio & T.V. — (2.7) 

1 Air Traffic - (1.9) 

2 Occ'Jpatfonal Safety 

£ HeaUh " ( .8) 

I Institutional Security ' ( .2) 



Certificate and Diploma Offerings {\k) 
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OCCUPATIONAL-TECHNICAL OUTCOME MEASUREMENT 



Vocational education can be assessed by a variety of outcome criteria — 
graduate trends, employment of graduates and non-graduates.» and curriculaF 
reiatedness to employment- 

Gt'aduation s^tatistics in vocatiohal fields can be mislecKding. Som^i 
vocational students do not Intend to graducite or compiet:*? two full years of study-- 
sbme take jdbs before graduation, others take courses to enhance current employment 
potential. Nevertheless, most vocatioTial students in VCCS are enrolled in degree . 
programs and the JLARC student survey found of aM vocational students enrolled 
in the spring quarter, 1 97^^, i ntehded to graduates and receive .^n award. 

Graduates by Program. \vi I973"7^, there were 3>597 AAS degree, 
certificate and diploma awards confev'red by the VCCS. Of these, 2,602 were AAS 
degrees and 995 were certificates or diplomas, Of the sophomore students 
reported in subject majors in the fall of 1973» 89 percent graduated. This 
calculation does not include fall term students who were unclassified, but does 
include them in the awards. JLARC estimates (based on the redistribution of 
unclassified students) there were 7,607 sophomores taking vocational subjects for 
an award^K Based on this. latter total, we estimate approximately half of all 
sophomores enrolled in degree programs graduated. 

Table 19 shows the number of subject majors at each school with less 
than seven graduates and the number of programs with no graduates for 1973~7^- 
System-wide nearly two-thirds of aTi subject fields had less than seven graduates 
and over a quarter had none. Well over half of all offerings at Patrick Henry 
had no graduates and only one school, Virginia Highlands, had graduates in every 
prbgram offered. It should be pointed out that one school, (Piedmont: Virginia) 
■had graduates in an AAS degree program not approved by the Council on Higher 
Education and another school, (Mountain Empi re) , awarded a cert i f icate in A5r 
Conditioning that was not approved by the department. 







Table 


19 












CUVDUATES 


IN KAJOR 


FIELDS OF STUDY 








AAS. 


oiploha. 


CERTIFICATE 












I97J- 


7<» 












Degree Fields 




Certlflcate/DiplOfna 


Fields 






Numb«r 




Number 




Number 


Number 




N>jmber 


Less Than 


With No 


Number 


Less Than 


With No 


School 


Fields 


7 Crads. 


Crads. 


Fields 


7 Crads. 


Crads. 


Blue RidQe 


12 


7 






12 


9 




Central Virgin!* 


IS 


7 




2 


\k 




8 


D«bney S. L«nc«tter 


8 


li 






5 




3 


Oanvllle 


6 


2 






17 




U 


Eastern Shore 


3 


3 




t 


3 






C^/B«nrk« 


9 


7 




I 


6 






J. Sergeant lUynotdl 


15 


II 




10 


6 




5 


John Tyler 


13 


5 




2 


7 




2 


Lord Fai rfax 


8 


3 






7 




U 


Mountain Empire 


5 


2 






U* 




1 


New River 


n 


2 




1 


20 


'3 


u 


Northern Virginia 


31 


9 




5 


20 




10 


Tat rick Mcrvtt,.'.' 


6 


3 




3 


6 




k 


P*ui 0 * Ca#S 


to 


9 




3 


12 


10 


5 


P(edno«t Virginia 


10* 


9 




5 


7 




3 


Kappahannock 


6 


li 






5 




2 


Southtt de Vi fgini* 


7 


li 






II 


13 


k 


Southvrest Virginia 


II 


li 




■ 3 


■ 9 




k 


Thonviv Nel.ion 




6 






3 




2 


T 1 dewa t e r . 


15 


5 




. I 


II 


12 


6 


*.M rginia HIghtandi , 


5 


3 






6 






Virginia Western 


19 


6 




d 


II 




d 


Uythev) t te 


JO 


5 




_L 


10 


10 


Jl 


Total 


2<i9 


120 




fi2 


212 


t7<i 


83 



'Each school reports graduates In programs not approved In I973-7d by the Coonctl 
or Department of Community Colleges where necessary. 

Source: Compiled by JLARC staff from Prognms Approved for C/w vcCS, I973~7d, 
and AUMcdM Conferred, l973-'7'i. M%e*fCh and Planning Division. 
Department of Convnunlty Colleges. . 
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Graduates Compared To Enrollment . VCCS was not able to provide 
Information to permit a precise analysis of graduates in relation to enrollment. 
Trends can be established over time by calculating the percentage of awards 
conferred to total occupational students. Unfortunately, the Verge number of 
unclassified students Inflate the awards and deflate the enrollment base. But 
even with fall term unclassified students included in awards, only a quarter of 
all vocational students who enter a VCCS school eventually graduates . Table 20 
shows graduates compared to enrol lees by school since 1970-71. 



Table 20 

PERCENT OF GRADUATES TO ENROLLEES 



School 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Bl ue Ridge 


18.3^ 


17.5% 


19.7% 


26.2% 


Central Virginia 


21 .2 


18.1 


16.9 


22.6 












Danvi 11 e 


29.5 


25.6 


32.7 


34.2 


Eastern Shore 






12.2 


55.6 


Germanna 


.8 


24.9 


33-5 


25.6 


J. Sarceant Reynolds 








12.0 


John Tyler 


18.3 


16.4 


20.0 


• 25.0 


Lord Fairfax 




20.9 


11.1 


38.6 


Mounta i n Empi re 






• 1 


21 .4 


New River 


40.5 


31.4 


11. 1 


42.8 


Northern Vi rginia 


16.1 


20.2 


21.2 


27.2 


Patrick Henry 




14.6 


14.1 


22.7 


Paul D. Camp 




3.0 


17.9 


17.6 


Piedmont Vi rginia 








13.1 


R«appahannock 




2.9 


24.4 


31.1 


Souths i de Vi rg i n ia 




16.2 


26.7 


31.5 


Southwest Virginia 


27.0 


16.8 


14.2 


14.2 


Thomas Nelson 


12.3 


15-3 


20.5 


24.5 


Tidewater 


9.9 


10.1 


20.5 


23.9 


Vi rginia Highlands 


19.8 


30.9 


40.4 


25.9 


Vi rgi nia Western 


19.0 


20.5 


21 .2 


24. 1 


Wytheville 


31.7 


29.2 


35.0 


41.6 


Total 


18.9^ 


19.4% 


22. 1% 


25.9% 



Source: Student Enrollment Booklets, 1970-73, and Awards Conferred, 1970-73, 
Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research and Planning. 



PERFORMANCE OUTPUT 

The most important criteria to assess effectiveness is the benefit 
received by students from their community college study. In the occupational - 
technical program this includes the employment of graduates as v/el 1 as non- 
graduates and the extent to which employment Is a result of instruction. Several 
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individual schools, notably Northern Virginia and Virginia Western, follow the 
progress of former vocational students. However, the Department of Community 
Colleges has proytded JLARC with valuable assistance in determining effectiveness 
outcomes. A sturiy en t i t 1 ed , Post College Aciivities of Former Occupational- 
Technical Students, undertaken by the department in 1972. identified 11,623 
students enrolled from I966 through 1971 and sut'veyed them to determine the 
outcome of vocational study. This comprehensive follow-up survey examined many 
areas of effectiveness. The report focused on demographic characteristics, post- 
college activ'fties, attitudes, retention pa tterrvjjjj|^^?i^d inferences between 
graduates and non-graduates. JLARC requested and was given permission to use 
part of the preliminary report findings. 

Quest ionna i res were nailed to 11,623 former students, 3i^33 graduates 
(29?) and 8, J90. non-graduates (71^) who had attended the exi st ing thirteen 
colleges. There was a 6l^ response r^Jte. Data useful in this analysis is 
contained in two pa rts--emp 1 oyment and curricular relat'edness to employment". 

Seventy-two percent of all respondents were employed full-time. The 
rema i nder were distributed among: 

College Ful 1-time 8^ 

Military Services S% 

Homemaker S% 

Employed Part-time S% 

Unemployed - 3% 

Other ^ 2% 

More graduates were employed full-time than non-graduates (78 and 69% 
respectively). Employment by curriculum varied sharply, from a low rate of 51% 
?n Communications to a high of 78% in Engineering. Although communications is 
low jh terms of employment, 20% of the respondents indicated that they were 
attending college. All post-college status is detailed in Table 21. 



Table 21 

POST COLLEGE STATUS BY CURRICULAR FIELD 





Empl oyed 






Home- 


un- 




Cu rri cul um 


N FT 


PT 


Col lege 


Mi 1 itary 


maker 


employed 


Other 


Bus i ness 


3,088 70? 


S% 


8^ 




1% 


}>% 


\% 


Commun i ca- 
















tions 


136 51 


3 


20 


5 


■ 6 


7 


3 


Engi neer- 
















i ng 


2,019 78 


k 


6 


8 


1 


2 


2 


Hca I th 


Ilk 61 




9 


1 


12 


2 


2 


Public 
















Service 


368 76 


k 


9 


5 


2 


2 


1 


Other 


182 76 


1 


9 


2 


3 


3 


1 
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The department found that 47^ respondents [1.1%) were enrolled in 
occupational ly oriented programs, but continued in a four-year college after • 
leaving the community college. The 197^ JLARC and 1969 council surveys also 
determined that many vocational students [MX) intended to transfer. 

The test that indicates! whether employment is a result of the community 
college experience is job and curricular relatedness. A total of 3i^68 students 
responded to the question on relatedness. Respondents had three choices: Re- 
lated; /es, Very Much; Yes, Somewhat; and No, or Very Little. For our analysis, 
the two affirmative responses were combined. A summary of curricular relatedness 
is shown below for initial employment. Of the total respondents, kO% claimed 
their first job bore 1 i tt 1 e or no relation to their field of training. Unrelated 
employment ranged from a high of b2% in Communications to a low of 21% in Health. 
Non-graduates had a higher degree of unrelated employment than graduates. 



CURRICULAR 


RELATEDNESS 


TO FIRST 


JOB 






Percent 


Percent Not 


CI ass i f i ca t i on 


Number 


Rel ated 


Related 


Male 


2,503 


51% 


43% 


Fema 1 e 


965 


69 


31 


Graduate 


1 ,460 


70 


30 


Non-Graduate 


2,008 


53 


47 


AAS 


897 


70 


30 


D i p 1 oma 


283 


72 


28 


Certificate 


276 


69 


31 


Business 


1,713 


59 


41 


Communications 


58 


38 


62 


Eng i nee r i ng 


1 ,240 


41 


39 


Heal th 


161 


79 


21 


Publ ic Servi ce 


179 


55 


45 


Other 


117 


61 


39 


Tptal 


3,468 


■60 


40 



The study also distinguished between initial employment and the respon- 
dents' most recent job. Responses to curricular relatedness quest ions about 
current employment show a decided improvement over i n i t ia 1 emp loyment (72% related 
and 28% non-related). Individual curricular fields varied from a high of k\% 
unrelated in Communications to 8% in Health. The fol lowi ng table shows relatedness 
for employment after the initial job by curricular- field. 
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CURRICULAR RELATEDNESS TO PRESENT JOB 



Percent 



Field of Study 


Number 


Pei cent Related 


Not Related 


Bus i ness 


1 ,928 


71% 


29? 


Communications 


56 


59 




Engineering 




69 


31 


Health 


170 


92 


8 


Public Service 


258 


78 


22 


Other 


128 


75 


25 


Total 


3,97A 


11% 


281 



Combining the two characteristics, employment and job relatedness , 
shows that about half of th» communi ty college students are employed in jobs 
related to training, half are not. 

EMPLOYMENT AND JOB RELATEDNESS 

% % Employed Ful 1- 



Classi f ication 


% Employees 
Full-Time 


in Related 
Employment 


T i me in Field 
of Tra i n i ng 


Business 


70% 


7U 


A9.7% 


Communication 


51 


59 


30.1 


Engineering 


78 


69 


53.8 


Health 


61 


92 


56.1 


Public osrvice 


76 


78 


59.3 


Other 


76 


75 


57.0 


Total 


11% 


11% 


51.8% 



Less than a third of all Communications students are presently employed 
in fields related to study subjects. The highest relationship Is in Public 
Service where nearly two-thirds of al 1 former students were employed in fields 
related to their study. 

The reason given by former students why they were not employed in fields 
related to curriculum provides an indication of whether the community college 
experience could have made a difference. That is, some reasons for unrelated 
employment cannot be controlled; other reasons tend to indicatii the school did not 
adequately prepare students. In the Post College Activity study, students were 
asked to indicate why they were not employed in their field of training and 
multiple responses were permitted: 

•Not sufficiently qual if ied 

•Preferred other work 

•No job in field 

•Better pay in another area 

•Continued education to become qualified 

•Other ' 
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Responses are shown below for each reason organized to show what can 
be termed negative or neutral reponses. 



REASONS FOR UNRELATED EMPLOYMENT 
Negat i ve Neutra 1 



Category 


N 


No Job 
In 

Field 


Not 
Suff. 
Qual . 


Prefer 

Other 

Work 


Continuing Ed. 
to Become 
Qual i f ied 


Better 
Pay 


Other 


Graduate 


297 


m 


M% 


2k% 


2% 


28% 


13% 


Non-Graduate 


765 


i9 


36 


31 


k 


26 


9 


AAS 


165 


MS 


13 


22 


3 


28 


15 


Diploma 


70 


37 


9 


27 


1 


3k 


16 


Cert 5 f icate 


61 


59 


13 


21 




21 


5 


Bus iness 


521 


30 


31 


30 


k 


27 


9 


Commun i ca- 
















t ions 


23 


35 


35 


13 


S 


13 


k 


Engineering 


k2] 


25 


28 


30 


3 


28 


10 


Health 


12 


8 


33 


17 


8 


33 


17 


Publ ic Service 


53 


17 


28 


23 


6 


21 


21 


Other 


6 


25 


16 


25 


3 


28 


19 



An overview of the Post College Activities survey leads to several 
important conclusions. First, community college students are likely to find 
employment whether they graduate or not. Secondly, half of all students can 
attribute jobs to the field they studied in school. Finally, assuming these 
findings are representative of VCCS students each year, we can estimate that of 
the 33»700 students now estimated as enrolled in VCCS to prepare for new careers 
or enhance job potent ial : 

•24,200 will find full-time employment (most of them in Virginia). 
•17,^00 will be employed in a job related to thei r education. 
•6,800 will be employed in jobs not related to their education. 
•1,800 will find there is no job in the field for which they were 

trained and up to 300 additional students will find they are not 

qualified in their subject majors. 

Concl usion 

The fact that the Department of Community Colleges carried out the 
Post College Activities study is commendable and indicates its concern that the 
system assess its performance. Overa 1 1 , performance appears favorable. JLARC 
has noted, however , there Ig substantial variation among colleges in other 
performance data, and system-wide information does not distinguish between those 
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schools that achieve good results from those that do not. The department has 
made the follow-up study ava i lable to each school. .The legislation that created 
the VCCS requiras that the State Board and Its administrative arm be much closer 
attuned to its management responsibility and compile and use results by school . 
The State Board should take corrective action where analysis indicates it is 
necessary. To report that 1,800 students may be trained for jobs that are not 
available is a substantial criticism. Proliferated programs with fe\4 students 
and graduates can not be cost-effective. 

There are too many curricula with too few students. Regional education 
requires regional need, and where none exists, the State Board should consider 
expanding the use of consolidated programs at fewer schools. Standard 
productivity measures, with reasonable exceptions, should also be applied. And 
the department should assert its leadership role, reassess state-wide occupational 
technical needs and require a reassessment of local need at least in subject 
areas with low productivity. 
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PROGRAM COSTS 



University parallel and occupat lonal -techn i ca 1 programs can be justified 
by many att^,-^utes. Tievertheless, in any publ ic enterprise, costs must be care- 
fully monitored. In a community college, if course or program expenditures are 
excessive either because there are too few students or capital and operating 
costs are too high, and o-ther justification is weak, a decision may have to be 
made not to offer the subject or course. If, on the other hand, costs can be 
distributed within existing resources, a decision can be made on the basis of 
other criteria such as need, service, or interest. Several programs offered by 
the VCCS can be used to illustrate these various alternatives. 

Nuclear Technology. Central Virginia began a Nuclear Technology 
program in 197^-75. The program request, approved by the Council of Higher 
Education, estimated the subject major would require $?3t500 ($70,000 equipment) 
in additional funding. Operating costs were estimated at $^5,250 each year based 
on 15 FTE students the first year, 28 the second and 35 the third. If these 
projected enrollments were achieved, cost per FTE student would be $3,017, $K616, 
and $1,293 in the first three years respectively. Employment potential was 
estimated at 270 local jobs in the immediate future, and more than 16,500 Jobs in 
the Southern Interstate region by 1975. Twelve new courses had to be added for 
the program. 

Only 21 students fal [-time and 17 part-time) initially enrolled in 
the program in its first year. Based on the estimated expenditure, program costs 
would have been $^,68l per PTE student, and a costly program would have been more 
expensive because of low student enrollment. However, there probably is need for 
a two-year degree in Nuclear Technology. In a telephone interview with Babcock 
and Wilcox, a nuclear technology firm in the Central Virginia region, the personnel 
director reported the industry would be hi ri ng program graduates soon. In view of 
recent emphasis on f i nd i ng a 1 ternat i ves to oil based power, nuclear technology 
also appears to be a growing part of Virginia's industry and the program may well 
prove to be cost-effective in a few years. 

Chemical Technology. The Chemical Technology program at John Tyler, 
however, is clearly not cost-effective. The program has been taught for seven 
years and for the past three, there have been an average of one full-time and 
three part-time students enrol led (four graduates since 1967). During our campus 
visit, . the Dean of Instruction said the program may have to be discontinued because 
the chemical industry was obligated to hire directly from high school and train 
on-the-job in light of union wage policy. Even though expenditures cannot be 
separately ident if fed (included in the engineering division totals), low 
enrollment, lack of employment opportunity and practical characteristics of the 
industry render this program too costly for continuation at this time, 

Electronics Technology. Rappahannock has offered an electronics 
program that was based on recommendations contained in the Curriculum Master Plan 
for Occupational-Technical Education, 1970, prepared by the Department of 
Community Colleges. The school is reconsidering the need for this subject major. 

There is not much electrical industry in the Rappahannock region, the 
^nearest electronics plant is in Newport News or Richmond, and electronics is 
offered at four other community colleges In the region. The course is very 
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expensive. Average FT!: enrollment has been about seven students each term and 
costs exceeded $4,300 per FTE in the fall of 1974--four times PTE enrollment 
costs system-wide. Spring term expenditures were reduced to $2,449 per FTE 
student but were still $1,366 more than spring term electronics cost system-wide 
and $600 more than the average. cost of all programs taught at Rappahannock. 

The major may not be justified on the basis of cost, but a numbe/ of 
electronic courses are essential to other fields of study and would have to be 
offered. Therefore, while some costs could be saved by discontinuing electronics 
as a degree field, the greatest benefit would be in a redistribution of teaching 
resources. 

Drafting and Design Technology. School size is not always the crucial 
factor in costs. Northern Virginia, largest of VCCS schools with 21,439 students, 
spent $1,617 per FTE enrol lee in drafting while New River (1 ,864 students) spent 
^$840. Both programs cost about $38,000 during the 1973-74 academic year. 

These programs have not been sin3led out to necessarily identify pro- 
grams that should be dropped, but to indicate that cost must be one consideration 
to determine the appropriateness of course offerings. Costs should be carefully 
monitored and high expenditures by one school measured against some reasonable 
standard should be considered as a signal that course offerings need review. 

JLARC has analyzed, program costs for each school and calculated: the 

average instructional cost per FTE student-^for the fall and spring quarters of 

1973"74; and, fall quarter FTE enrollment cost in selected subjects. All 

calculations were derived from expenditure and student credit hour reports 

prepared for the Council of Higher Education. Table 22 details the average 
instructional expenditures compared to the VCCS mean, and schools are ranked from 
high to low by fall quarter average costs. 

School size does play some part in instructional costs. A correlation 
between FTE enrollment and cost (r = - .42) indicates that as school size increases, 
costs decrease. But the extent to .which each VCCS college deviates from the 
system mean is not simply a function of size. Patrick Henry, the second smallest 
college (692 students) has the lowest cost both quarters while Rappahannock 
(741 students) has the highest. A strong relationship (r = - .64) has been foui?d 
between high and low cost and the extent of inaccuracy in enrol Iment forecasting 
-for budget purposes (see Appendix III). The more accurate enrollment forecasting 
becomes, the more instructional costs drop. This kind of relationship tends to 
support the assumption that colleges spend the funds made available, notwith-, 
standing student enrollment. Neither the department nor the schools have demon*- 
strated that cost is given due consideration as a management tool. 



Costs Based on FTE Enrol Iment 

JLARC alro calculated the cost of instruction per FTE enrol lee for two 
major I nst ruct ional d i vi s ions at each community college and nine courses in other 
divisions, based on fall 1973 data. This approach was found to be necessary be- 
cause instructors often teach different subjects within their respective divisions 
(i.e.) a history professor may teach history , government and sociology classes. 
Since the Department of Community Colleges does not report cost prorated by subject, 
JLARC was unable to identify proportionate relationships in all cases. 
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Table 22 



AVERAGE ANNUAL INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURES (FTE STUDENT) 1 
(Based on Fal 1 or Spring Quarter 1973-157^ Enrollments) 





Fa 1 1 


Sd r i no 


Pp r rpn f 


School 


Qu a r t e r 


• - ■ • ■ 


i nr rf^A^f^ /Rpptp^cp 
iii^i ca^c/uc^i \?a3C 








on ^/ 


n^hnov/ ^ t a n r* 3 c t" o r* 




1 7 1 n 




Mf^M n f" 1 n Pmn i r*o 






7 


Germanna 


1,373 


1,805 




Virginia Highlands 


1 ,209 


1,471 


22 


Souths i dp Viraini;? 


1 166 






Southwest Vi rginia 


1,156 


1 ,425 


23 


Eastern Shore 


1,137 


1,278 


12 


Wythevi lie 


1,131 


1 ,228 


8 


Lord Fa i rfax 


1,070 


1,299 


21 


Paul D. Camp 


1,038 


1,034 




J. Sargeant Reynolds 


986 


1 ,076 


9 


Vi rginia Western 


962 


1,187 


23 


John Tyler 


964 


1,202 


25 


Piedmont Virginia 


932 


1 ,081 - 


16 


System Mean 


$ 895 


$ 1 ,066 


19 



Blue Ridge 876 1,164 33 

Central Virginia 87O 1,065 22 

Danville 8kk 1,015 20 

Thomas Nelson 791 1,098 39 

Tidewater 770 882 15 

New River 770 878 ]k 

Northern Virginia 7^9 893 19 

Patrick Henry 685 835 22 

'costs are based on expenditures identified for instruction only: Expenditure 
total T (credit hours produced t 15). 

Source: Calculated by JLARC from Counci 1 of Higher Education Reports E-1 (costs) 
A-l{credit hours), Fall 1973, Spring 197^. 



The Division of Social Science and Engineering and Industrial Technology 
and nine other courses were selected for independent cost review because: 
expenditures could be separately identified; the subject or course was offered by 
several schools; and, instructional overlap with other curricular fields Is less 
likely. Information provided by the Management Services Division also aided In 
analysis by prorating an i nstructors time in curricula outside his own field — a 
practice not yet implemented system-wide. Attention was also given to selected 
subjects that were representative of different types of school offerings. The 
following tables separate courses into two rough categories--subjects that are 
predominately academic and those that are vocational, Expenditure figures. are 
based on all credit hours produced by all students enrolled regardless af major. 



Table '23 



ANNUALIZED ACAOEHiE COURSE COSTS 

■ ■ ■' 1 ■ ■ ■ 

Based on. PTE Enrollment, Fall Qu.TtCir, 1973 





U 1 V • U 1 






rniio 


Phys i ca 1 






Soc . -Sc 1 . 


A r he 

Mms 


nUS i C 


sophy 


Education 


Phvsics 


Mo3 n 








9 ZD 1 


< Qii7 


9 /3/ 


1 age 




1 jo 






1 


3,1 3o 


1 Vi ra i n 1 A 


3U 1 












S. Lancaster 


402 








1,813 




le 


323 








130 • 


422 


n Shore 


511 


1,397 








163 


na 


kSk 


1,438 


207 




2,614 


1,774 


geant Reynolds 


276 


791 




225 


1,655 


499 


yler 


459 








1,996 


1,208 


airfax 


466 


386 


366 




2,140 


1,098 


in Empire 


238 


2,083 


29 




451 


580 


ver^ 


312 


160 


573 


347 


971 


551 


rn Virginia 


387 


470 


702 


374 


1,073 


- 467 


k Henry 


282 




404 




1.430 


787 


. Camp 


387 


318 


192 




1,119 ■ . 


1,230 


nt Virginia 


342 


644 




271 


889 


1,232 


annock 


334 






54 


757 


6,234 


ide Virginia 


456 


194 


927 




2,420 


872 


est Vi rginia 


382 




76 




570 


549 


Nelson 


443 


545 




236 


358 


1.079 


ter 


427 


518 


586 


95 


1,163 


537 


ia Highlands 


443 


478 


928 


119 


209 


130 


ia Western 


414 


964 


1,272 




2,022 


871 


ille 


450 


69 


58 , 


107 


841 


917 



rce: Calculated by JLARC from Council of Higher Education Reports E- I (costs) and 

A-l (credit hours), 1973-7^. Supplemented by data provided by Dr!.L. Thomas Over by, 
Director, Management Services, Virginia Department of Community Colleges. 



Table 2k 



: ANNUALIZED VOCATIONAL COURSE COSTS 
Based on FE Enrollment, Fall Quarter. 19/3 





Div. of Engr. 


Agrl- 


Data Pro- 


Fire 


Law 




Ind Tech. 


cul ture 


cess i ng 


Science 


Enforcement 


^ : 

ocnooi 




4 1 121 


$ 1,201 


$ 526 


$ 490 


MO P t H no 
U c t\ 1 U^c 


1 150 


1.877 


1,658 


366 


285 


'lILl d 1 V 1 1 y 1 II 1 a 






l,806 


936 


762 


IL^IIcy 0* LdllUas LCI 


621 








1,403 


inville 


1,053 . 




1,504 




528 


istern Shore 


876 




203- 






srmanna 


3,346 








70Q 


Sargeant Reynolds 


890 


806 


l,04l 


1,022 


684 


)hn Tyler 


1,914 




2,191 


431 


1,109- 


)rd Fairfax 


1,179 


1,487 








)untain Empire 


1,400 










;w River 


. 960. 








277 


)rthern Virginia 


.1,040 


351 


911 


563 


407 


itrick Henry 


581 










iul D. Camp 


1,405 ■ 


171 


377 




"369 . . 


edmont Virginia 


1,500 




278 




737 


ippahannock 


3,371 




4 




955 ■ 


)uthside Virginia 


1,443 


1,091 , 






600 


)uthwest Virginia . 


- . 1,163 




75 




. 297 • 


lomas Nelson 


1,316 




3.302 


. 293 


410 


dewater 


1,388 




.1 ,423 


372, 


467 


rginia Highlands 


1,523 






281 




rginia Western 


1,020 




' 1^208 


. ,271 


389 


^theviHe 


1,17.4 




■ 22 




572 



Source: Calculated by JLARC from Council of Higher Education Reports E-l (costs) and A- I 
, (credit hours), 1973"7^' Supplemented by data provided by Dr. 1- Thomas Overby, 
Director, Management Services, Virginia Department of Comcnunity CollegeSr 



A review of the divisiGnal and course data indicates that costs at 
some colleges are exceptional ly high compared to the system maan, (The mean, It 
should be noted, has no practical tneaning but is used as a comparative benchmark — 
the means ere not necessarily high or low.) College transfer (academic) courses 
generally cost less than occupational-technical (vocational) subjects. Nonethe- 
less, any course can be expensive at any school. 

Social Science subjects at Eastern Shore; the smallest school, are $115 
above the mean and at Central Virginia, the seventh largest school, they are also 
above the mean by $105. Rappahannock and Patrick Henry, both among the smallest 
schools, spend less than the mean. No relationship was found between school size 
and co^t per FTE enrol lee in Social Science. . 

School size is not the major determinant of vocational division costs 
either. Thomas Nelson, Tidewater, Central Virginia, and John Tyler, among the lar- 
gest schools, exceed the VCCS mean by amounts ranging from $93 to $691. Cost data 
on the other nine courses show similar deviations from the VCCS mean — differences 
that certainly warrant careful review and analysis by the State Board and the 
department. 

The High Cost of Low Enrollment 

The principal control 1 abl e factor that influenced high instructional 
costs was found to be class size (see Appendix III), Simply stated, low enrollment 
results in high cost. This fact is not at all surprising since the incremental 
eost of adding one student to a class is usually nominal. Teachers, supplies, and 
overhead cost are about the same for one student or 20, (Even equipment cost 
remains constant after initial purchase.) JLARC reviewed all 1973 fall quarter 
class data available from the VCCS and accumulated the number of classes at each 
i "school that had less than 15 and less than 10 students, the results are shown in 
Table 25. Enrollment of less than 15 students was selected because it corresponded 
with the Council of Higher Education product i vi ty standards and to budget allowances 

The si gn i f icance 'of class size can be roughly translated into dollars by 
determining the effect small classes have on instruct ional expendi tures. JLARC 
carried out a regression analysis in an effort to predict possible savings for 
1973-7^ based on reducing the number of classes with less than 15 students to 
some reasonable level. We used the VCCS mean of kk.3% of alT classes with less 
than 15 students. We assume this figure is conservative since 14 schools achieve 
a lower percentage of small classes some with as few as 20 - 25^. 

Based on the regression analysis, JLARC estimates the VCCS could have 
.saved approximately $500,000 (minimum $2^9,166 - maximum $750,492) over the 73^74 
academic year by insuring that no more than kk.S% of all classes taught had fewer 
than 15 students enrolled.^ 



^The regression formula is: Y = A + bxj • • • i bx^ + Standard Error 

Y = 261,825 + 740 (x,) + 362,194 (x^) - 93,335 (X3) - 192,481 (x^) +250,663 

Y = Annual instructional expenditures: x^ - FTE students: 

^2 - % classes > 15: = % students < 20 miles: - % enrollment 
forecast accuracy. (Multiple r - -997) 



Certainly, community colleges need to have some small classes scheduled 
to meet the particular requirements of part-time or evening students and to avoid 
scheduling conflicts for full-time students. Some classes also require more 
personal, individualized teacher-student contact. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason to believe that any one college could not achieve a similar percentage of 
Xarge and small classes that corresponds to the average of all schools. 

Concl us i on 

The cost analysis presented in this chapter cannot substitute for a 
complete review of al 1* instructional costs by the Department of Commun i ty Col 1 eges . 
It does highlight differences between schools; it is not possible wi thin the 
constraints of this eva 1 uat ion to i dent i fy^ the classes that can be dropped. 
Several obvious conclusions are possible from the data. First^ community college 
costs are related to forecasts of FTE enrollment. Where estimates are inflated, 
expenses are high, classes remain unfilled, and scarce public resources can be 
wasted. Once forecasts are accepted as official, there is no practical^opportuni ty 
for reassessment by the General Assembly. In addition, once funds are appropriated, 
the legislature loses the opportunity to reapportion to other important State 
functions end programs. Similarly, if insti tutional management ignores cost and 
permits an unlimited number of small classes to be taught wi thout adequate 
justification, not only wi 1 1 publ ic resources suffer, other institutional services 
suffer as well. The VCCS should immediately adopt and implement reasonable class 
size standards and insure they are met. 



Table 25 

NUMBER OF CLASSES WITH LESS THAN 15 ENROLLEES 
ANO LESS THAN 10 ENROLLEES BY INSTITUTION 
Fai I Term, 1973 





Number Less 


Percent Less 


Number Less 


Percent 1 


School 


Than 15 


Than 15 


Than 10 


Than 10 


Southwest Vi rgl n?a 


248 


69^ 


184 




Eastern Shore 


39 


60 


33 


51 


Souths tde Virginia 


^85 


68 


136 


50 


Rappahannock 


lOV 


63 


76 


48 


Ge rmanna 


101 


58 


78 


45 


Oabney S. Lancaster 


101 


60 


68 


40 


Vi rgi ni a Hi ghl ands 


155 


59 


98 


37 


Paul 0. Camp \^ 
Hounta i n Empi re 


87 


52 


62 


37 


88 


52 


61 


36 


Lord Fairfax 


71 


41 


55 


32 


New River 


1^6 


43 


97 


29 


Wytheville 


no 


46 


68 


29 


Piedmont Vi rglnia 


79 


41 


52 


27 


John Tyler 


1^7 


45 


85 


26 


Slue Ridge 


• 78 


35 


55 


25 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 




37 


95 


24 


Patrick Henry 




36 


24 


21 


Ti dewacer 


313 


33 


201 


21 


Oanvi 1 le 


116 


34 


61 


18 


Vi rgl ni a Western 


1^12 


28 


83 


17 


Central Virginia 


ro2 


30 


55 


16 


Thomas Nelson 


84 


23 


55 


15 


Northern Vi rgl n.i a 




21 


241 


12 



See Appendix 1 t detailed compilation of classes less than ten. 

Source: Calculated by JLARC from the Council on Higher Education, 
Report A-1 , Tal I 1973- 

r2 0 
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GENERAL AND CONTINUING ADULT EDUCATION 



In addition to university parallel and' occupational-technical instruct- 
ion, the VCCS is charged to provide general and continuing education courses for 
adults. 22 Unlike the other two programs, the scope of this mission has not been - 
clearly defined. The Council of Higher Educat ion does not recognize this community 
cojlege function as different from that carried out by four-year schools. In fact, 
the council defines continuing education as "educational experiences, both credit 
and non-credit provided by institutions of higher education primarily for adult * 
citizens who are fully employed or for whom education is not^ their immediate and 
primary interest"23. Using this def i n i t ion over half of theVCCS enrollment 
might be classified as cdRtlnuing education students since the JLARC student survey 
showed that three-fourths of the occupational students and about one-third of the 
university paral lei students are employed full-time. Furthermore, community col- 
lege students have multiple reasons for attending school. Thus, the definition 
does not provide an adequate mechanism to distinguish between- students attending a 
VCCS coilege by program or by employment status. 

Jhe State Board has defined this mission in another fashion, creating 
definitional confl'ict and conf us ion . The board identifies three separate functions 
by program. 

•General Education - programs encompassing the common knov'^/l edge, ski 1 1 s , 
. and attitudes needed for an individual to be effective as a person, 
a member of a family, a worker, a consumer and a citizen. , 

•Continuing Adult Education - programs which enable adults to continue 
their learning experience through degree credit and non-degree credit 
work. 

•Public Service Programs - programs not conducted In classrooms, such as 
cultural events, workshops, meetings, lectures, conferences, seminars 
and special community projects which provide needed cul tural 
educational opportunities for the citizens of the region. 2^ 

This definition cons i gns y i r tua 1 1 y the full range of instructional programs at a 
community college. Including university parallel and occupational-technical pro- 
grams to a general and continuing education function. 

JLARC s review of legislative history Indicates that continuing educa- 
tion was intended to provide area residents with educational, cultural, and 
Recreational courses, based on regular Institutional resources, but not intended 
for degrees or awards. Thus, for this evaluation, JLARC includes In general and 
continuing education participants who: 

•Enroll in c red i t courses jbut cannot be classified In one 
of the major fields of study offered in university parallel 
or occupational-technical curricula for award purposes; and/or, 

• Take ^'pabl Ic service" offerings sponsored by the community 
colleges, usually on a. sel f-sjpport i ng basis. 

, . ^. ' ' 

'37 , 



students Enrolled in Credit'Courses. The VCCS enro 1 1 ment stat i s t I cs do 
not permit identification of specific enrol Iment in genera 1 and continuing adul t 
education courses. Based on the JLARC student survey, we estimate that approxi- 
mately ]6% (6,652) of the VCCS spring quarter, 197^ enrollment could not bt 
assigned to regul ar ^programs . Table 26 shpws the distribution of these students 
by age. As expected, the majority (95^) are not traditional college age students 

Table 26 

GENERAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDENTS BY AGE 
(JLARC Classification) • 



Age Percent of Students 

Under 16 .S% 

17-22 4.8 

'23-30 50.5 

31-^0 18.6 

41-50 11.7 

51-64 12.9 

Over 65 1.0 



Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 1974 

Public Service Offerings. Public service programs do not carry academic 
credit but provide instructional opportunities on or off campus. Usually, they are, 
designed to meet the social and cultural interests of the college regions. These 
programs are grouped into two categories: . * 

• Those for which the Conti nui ng. Education Unit (CEU) is awarded 

' " in conformity with standard guidelines of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools. (One Continuing Education Unit represents 
ten contact hours of participation in an organized education 
expe ri ence) . 

* Those which are less formally structured and do not meet the 
criteria established for the CEU. 

Al though- publ i c service programs were not specifically mandated by the 
enabling legislation, it is clear that the General Assembly intended VCCS to serve 
educational and cultural interests in the '*communi ty*'. During 1973-7^, there were 
964 publi'c service programs in which CEU's were awarded and 19,193 people parti- 
ci pated. 

Information concerning public service of fer i ngs that do not carry CEU 
credit is limited.. The department provided JLARC with a summary of receipts and 
disbursements for an l8~month period'which amount to about $679iOOO for the system. 
The number of courses offered during this time was not available. 

Measures of Effectiveness^ • 



Since continuing education is designed to serve the occas iona 1 needs of 



area adults, JLARC has selected performance measures that focus on the extent of 
community outreach beyond the full-time col lege population including: 



•Proportion of area residents served. 
•Ratio of part-time to full-time students. 

_ — •? report ion-<vf— St udents-~olde r--than-t he-trad i-t'ional—co^^^^ 

•Availability of courses throughout the day and evening. 
•Availability of public service offerings. 

Proportion of Area Residents Served. The ratio of students per thousand 
area residents Is one criterion that can measure a college's outreach. The higher 
the ratio, the more its potential adult population is served. Table 27 illustr- 



ates the proportion of area residents served by each college 
period. 



for a three-year 



Table 27 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER 1,000 AREA RESIDENTS 
By College, By Year 



Community College 


1970 


1971 


1973 


Blue' Ridge 


8.89 


8.33 


9.07 


Central Virginia 


9.83 


9.61 


11.52 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


■ 7.52 


8.87 


, 10.07 


Danvi I le 


13.^9 


1i».62 


15.57 


Eastern Shore 




2.i»8 


- 4.63 


Germanna 


3.18 


6.88 


S.kQ 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 






7.96 


John Tyler 


5.13 


5.53 


5.36 


Lord Fairfax 


A. 89 


6.20 


7.50 


Mountain Empire 






7.79 


New R i ve r 


5.55 


8.62 


1i».31 


Northern Virginia 


10.55 


12.91 


17.51 


Patrick Henry 




5.15 


7.95 


Paul D. Camp 




7.39 


12.61 


Piedmont Virginia 






10. 15 


Rappahannock 




i».56 


7.05 


Southside Virginia 


2.16 


6.2i» 


8.21 


Southwest Virginia 


8.76 


9.33 


1i».01 


Thomas Nelson 


6.9^ 


l.lh 


9.11 


Tidewater 


—-2-; 60 


i».06 


7.^0 


Vi rginia Highlands 


6.51 


9.07 


13.75 


Vi rgi n ia Western 


12.6i» 


13.99 


15.95 


Wytheville 


10.59 


11. 32 


U.25 


VCCS Median . 


7.52 


8.36 


9.11 



Sources: State Council of Higher Education, Resident Headcount Enrollment changes; 
Two Year Institutions of Higher Education, First Semester or Quarter, 
1969-70- 1973-7^; 1970 Census, 1971 and 1973 Tayloe Murphy Institute, 
University of Virginia. 



The median ratio for the system was 9.1 to 1000 in 1973 compared to 7.5 
to 1000 in -1970. While the increase is noteworthy, Virginia will have to more 
than double it's ratio to achieve the expected rat io of 20 to 1000 by I98O proposed 
by Dr. James Wattenbarger in a study for the U. S. Office of Educations, National 
Educational Finance Project. ^5 Dr. Wattenbarger examined 15 exemplary col leges in 
seven states and found the median ratio of students served per 1000 area residents 
to be 17. (Note: Northern Vi rginia is the only Virginia community college to meet 
this level of service). He stated that if a state is providing an adequate nunber 
of community colleges and if these col leges are appropriately serving their 
citizenry, obtaining a ratio of 20 students per 1000 res idents by I98O is entijely_ 
"TeasoiraB^TeT " ■ 



The prospect for increased service is encouraging. JLARC found a posi- 
tive relationship between the number of years a VCCS college has been operational 
and the number of students served per 1,000 residents. Figure 20 presents a visual 
display of this relationship. The general pattern of the scattergram shows that 
usually schools can be distributed along the VCCS mean by years in operation. The 
exceptions stand out. For example, three-year-old Paul D. Camp is above the mean 
in number of students served per 1,000 area residents, while seven-year-old John 
Tyler is the second lowest school in students served per 1,000 residents. In 
addition, New River and Vi rginia Highlands, both have achieved much higher out- 
reach than Tidewater, Thomas Nelson, Blue Ridge and Dabney S. Lancaster despi te 
several years difference in inst i tut iona 1 age. 

Figure 20 
OUTREACH BY AGE 
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Source: Oepartment of Community Colleges, Office of Research & Planning, 
Student Enrol Iment Booklet , Fall 1973 , (Richmond, Va., 1973 ). 
and "Estimates of the Population of Virginia Counties £ Cities, 
July I. 1973", (Charlottesville, Va. : Tayloe Murphy Inst i tute, 
197^). 
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student Age Distribution. Table 28 shows the concentration of students 
over the traditional college age (23 and over) at each school. While 60% of all 
VCCS students are more than 22 years old there are notable variations between the 
individual schools. For instance, Patrick Henry and Central Virginia serve a 
much smaller proportion of older students than most of the other colleges. In 
contrast, Tidewater Is an example of one school where the orientation is parti- 
cuj a r i l.y. towa rd_ the o 1 de r . s tuden t . ^.J. 

Table 28 

AGE PROFILE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Spring 197^ 



% Traditional % Non-Traditional 

College Students College Students 

(22 and under) • (23 and over) 

Blue Ridge 30% 70% 

Central Virginia 70 30 

Dabney S. Lancaster ^9 51 

Danville 52 1|8 

Eastern Shore 53 ^7 

Germanna 57 ^3 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 4l 59 

John Tyler 33 67 

Lord Fairfax ^5 55 

Mountain Empire 55 45 

New River 31 69 

Northern Virginia 27 73 

Patrick Henry 80 20 

Paul D. Camp 31 69 

Piedmont Virginia 36 6k 

Rappahannock 58 kZ 

Southside Virginia 36 6k 

Southwest Virginia kl 58 

Thomas Nelson 46 54 

Tidewater 20 8O 

Virginia Highlands 47 53 

Virginia Western 35 65 

Wythevllle 44 56 

VCCS 36 64 



Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 1974 



Part-Time /Full-Time Enrollment. The mix of part-time and full-time stu- 
dents is another outreach indicator. The JLARC student questionnaire revealed that 
younger students generally attend full-time while older students attend part-time. 
In the student survey, 73^ of the 17-22 year olds Indicated they attend full-time, 
but there is a steady increase In part-time attendance as student age increases. 
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Table 29 shows that enrollments In community colleges are becoming 
increasingly part-timel In 1972, eleven of the col 1 eges had more part-time than 
ful 1-time students. In 1973 the number increased to sixteen, and by 197^ twenty 
of the 23 community cpl leges had a larger pa rt-t ime than fuU-time enrol Iment. 
In four of the colleges^ the ratio is greater than two to one — John Tyler, Paul 
"Dv~-Gampi"--Northern-V i rg i n ra--and-Souths i de-V-i-rg i n ia^ ~ 

Table 29 



RATIO OF PART-TIME TO FULL-TIME STUDENTS, 1972-197^ 
By Col lege. By Year 



Community College 


Fal 1 , 1972 


Fal 1 , 1973 


Fail , 1974 


Blue Rtdge 


1 .37 


1 . 26 


T 0 0 
1 .30 


Central Vi rginia 


1 .19 


1 . 29 


1 .83 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


.93 


1.36 


1.35 


Danvi 1 le 


Qr 


1 . 00 


.93 


Eastern Shore 


.52 


.45 - 


1.35 


Ge rmanna 


.76 


. 03 


1 1,-} 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


.35 


1.88 


1.65 


John Tyler 


1.07 


1.43 


2.11 


Lord Fairfax 


1.20 


1 .21 


1.43 


Mountai n Empi re 


.79 


.92 


1.80 


New River 


.86 


1.06 


1.11 


Northern Vi rginia 


1.51 


1.53 


2.04 


Patrick Henry 


.95 


1. 10 


1.33 


Paul D. Camp 


1.27 


1.28 


2.49 


Piedmont Virginia 


1.66 


!.43 


1.55 


Rappahannock 


.93 


1 .40 


1.84 


Souths i de Vi rgi ni a 


1.16 


.92 


2.19 


Southwest Virginia 


1.37 


1 .03 


1 .22 


Thomas Nelson 


1.12 


1.37 


1.79 


Tidewater 


.60 


.91 


1.51 


Virginia Highlands 


.36 


. 68 


.90 


Vi rgini a Western 


1 .03 


1.19 


1.38 


Wytheviile 


.60 


.95 


.98 


VCCS Average 


1 .09 


1.26 


1 .66 



Source: Department of Community Colleges, Student Enrollment Booklets^ 1972, 
1973, and 197^. 



Availability of Courses Throughout the Day. For commun i ty col leges to 
meet area needs, courses must be available throughout the day and evening to 
accomodate working students and others unable to attend during usual daytime 
school hours.. Few VCCS students have difficulty getting the classes wanted. Res- 
pondents to the student survey classified in continuing education status (unclass- 
ified) indicated more difficulty getting classes than regular students. In this 
case, the usual problem was that classes were not offered or were scheduled at 
inconvenient times. However, as a general rule, the colleges do not offer 
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classes on Friday evening or on Saturday. A study by Virginia Western Community 
College of hourly enrollments indicated that low enrollment in late afternoon 
classes was not attributed to reluctance of students to enroll, but to the lack 
of popular course offerings during those hours. Failure to schedul e later 

afternoon classes, Friday evening and Saturday classes is probably a result of 
reluctance on the part of faculty and administrators to be on campus during 
"'TKose^'*'fi'6MLrrs'^: ~ ; ^ """^ 



Changing Courses from Public Service to Credit Status. Each year, a 
number of public service courses are reclassified for credit offering. Prior to 
the 197^~75 school year, the Department required the colleges to request approval to 
change a course from non~credit to credit. This policy was discontinued and, now, 
the colleges may offer any course appropriate for an approved curriculum if it 

appears in the VCCS State Curriculum Guide.. ..Unfortunately, records have not 

been maintained by the department on the number of courses that were changed from 
public service to credit status. The colleges report that most changes occur in 
arts and crafts courses and are only made when enrollment demand justifies the 
action. The status change, however, means that a course no longer needs to be 
self-supporting and, while it costs the student less, it costs the State more. Lack 
of monitoring by the department does not permit consistent application of policy 
with respect to course conversion. 

Public Service Offerings, Table 30 shows the numbef of public service 
courses which offer CEU credit, the number of participants and the total contact 

Table 30 

PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAMS (CEU) 
Participants and Contact Hours 
July 1973 - June 197^1 





Number of 


Total 


Total Contact 


Community College 


Offerings 


Participants 


Hours 


Blue Ridge 


20 


1 ,Q}k 


32.170 


•Central Virginia 


5 


230 


7,097 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


3 


U2 




Danvi 1 le 


19 


297 


10,695 


Eastern Shore 


21 


256 


5,9<»0 


Ger manna 


1 1 


175 


!,862 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


0 


0 


0 


John Tyler 


38 


837 


17,691 


Lord Fairfax 


3'» 


BUk 


13,795 


Hountain Empire 


kl 


806 


12,275 


New Riv/er 


33 


S^h 


11 ,322 


Northern Virginia 


271 


5,666 


I'»3,6ii7 


Patrick Henry 


26 


595 


27,8*18 


Paul D. Camp 


63 


95'» 


9.2ti6 


Piedmont Virginia 


27 


362 


6,738 


Rappahannocic 


51 


703 


19,380 


Sbuthside V! rginia 


2 


32 


256 


Southwest Virginia 




k7 


30*1 


Thomas Nelson 


132 


2.925 


135,589 


Tidewater 


58 


1,026 


71.725 


Virginia Highlands 


20 


305 


lO.I'jO 


Vi rginia Wes tern 


58 


795 


16.423 


Wytheville 


21 


738 


16.900 


VCCS Total 


96*» 


19,191 


571 ,469 


Source: State Council 


of Higher Education 


for Virginia - Form Q-1, 


I973-197'*. 
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hours, for each community college for 1973~74. Some community colleges place con- 
siderably more emphasis on public service of ferings than others. Northern 
Virginia, the largest VCCS school , served nearly twice as many participants as 
Thomas Nelson, and five times the number served by Tidewater, the schools ranked 
second and third in total number of participants. Three schools (Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Southside Virginia, and Southwest Vi rgi n ta) en rol 1 ed less than 100 par- 
ticipants. It is interesting to note that the over ^0 year old enrollment at two 

„o.f„thes.e.3chools-Js--^aJ-So~-very Jo^ 

Virginia). 

Public Service offerings which do not award CEU's must be totally self- 
supporting from student fees. The directors of continuing education coordinate 
these offerings and maintain records on revenues and expenditures and colleges 
will usually offer any program in which ten people are willing to enroll. The 
charge to the student includes, a pro rata share of the instructor' s salary, cost 
of materials, and additional costs associated wi th the course, such as facility or 
eqL'ipment rental. Some class revenues exceed expenditures, while others do not 
meet expenses. The community colleges* goal, however, is not to make or lose money. 
If public service classes yield a surplus of revenues, free public service offer- 
ings may be held. At some schools, local funds (from the local board) are made 
available to offer a free course or to meet a deficit. 

Public Service accounts are audited annually by the department's Divi- 
sion of Administration and Finance. The audit reports show total receipts and dis- 
bursements for the program, but not receipts and disbursements for individual 
courses. A summary for the period July 1, 1973 - December 31, 197^, is included 
in Table 31- Surpl uses ranged from $58^.22 at Central Virginia to $65, ^37. -68 at 
Northern Virginia. 

Prior to July, 197^, revenues and expenditures for public service pro- 
grams were managed by each college and any surplus could be carried forward from 
year to year. In 197^, the procedure was changed and all receipts and disburse- 
ments must be processed through the State treasury because the State Budget Office 
ruled that VCCS was not in compliance with State law. Section 2.l-l80 of the Coda 
of Virginia requires that all agencies deposit any funds received into the treasury 
without deduction for any expenses. Balances, at year's end, revert to general 
funds . . 

During campus visits, the colleges voiced strong objection to the new 
procedure and point to delays in processing requisitions and vouchers, adversely 
affecting their responsiveness to area needs . Severa 1 colleges indicated they will 
probably be unable to continue to offer many public service programs because of 
the resulting payment delays. Most of these courses are short term (hours, days 
or weeks) and cannot always be planned in advance of registration. Instructors 
are often paid based on actual enrollment and, therefore, several weeks may pass 
before payment is made through the regular vouchering system. 

The disadvantages of centralized processing and disbursements seem to 
outweigh the advantages for these short term public service courses. An appro- 
priate auditing procedure would insure the funds are spent for intended purposes 
and keeping funds in local accounts would pern?!t quick response to expenditure 
requirements. The VCCS public service funds should probably be exempt from the 
Code requirement in the same fashion as endowment funds or gifts to public 
institutions. At the same time, the State Board should adopt detailed standards to 
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Table 31 



COMMUNITY SERVICE ACCOUNTS 
Receipts And Disbursements 
July 1, 1973 - December 31, 197^ 





7/1/73 






12/31/74 


School 


Bal ance 


Rece Ipts 


D i sbursements 


Ba 1 ance 


Blue Ridge 


$ 999.22 


$25,258. 18 


$22,283. 10 


$ 3,974.30 


Central Virginia 


2,004.55 


4,840.23 


6,260.56 


584.22 


Dabney S. Lancaster 1,795-15 


7,811.85 


6,951 .60 


2,655.40 


Danvl lie 


2,99^.10 


10,629.44 


13,623.54 


-0- 


Eastern Shore 




6,150.50 


6,374 .9b 


-0- 


Germanna 


25,923.28 


81,355.46 


70, 1 64.94 


37, 1 13.80 


J. Sargeant Reynolds -0- 


5,672.42 


5,672.42 




John Tyler 


3,679.50 


27,453.28 


27,605.65 


3,527.13 


Lord Fa I rfax 


3,543.08 


9,323.70 


8,080.95 


4,785.83 


Mountain Empire 




15,1 19 .04 


17.023.20 


070.60 


New River 


7,698.74 


1 3,451 . 82 


1 o,*f25.20 


2,725.36 


Northern Virginia 


69,075.09 




17Q QQl f.0 


op , / . 00 


Patrick Henry 


4,676.66 


31 ,378.99 


27,501 .97 


8,553.68 


Paul D. Camp 


1,643.00 


7,225.75 


8,868.75 


-0- 


Piedmont VI rglnia 


1,568.50 


10,066.00 




3,556.78 


Rappahannock 


2,160,07 


23,056.62 


21,337.71 


3,878.98 


Southslde Vi rglnia 


781.21 


10,352.5^ 


10,105. 1 1 


1,028.64 


Southwest Virginia 


12.35 


22,317.51 


22,329.86 


-0- 


Tidewater 


3,374.60 


75,599.40 


78,974.10 


-0- 


Thomas Nel son 


.9,260.00 


46,311.79 


55,571 .79 


-0- 


Virginia >iighlands 


16,294.20 




23,968.98 


-0- 


Virginia Western 


11 ,853.51 


34,113.87 


33,028.98 


12,938.40 


Wy thevi lie 


K252.n 


6.626.87 


6,653.72 


1,225.28 


Total 


$173,588.24 


$658,144.25 


$678,876.33 


$152,856.16 



Source: Department of Community Col 1 eges , D I vi s Ion of Administration 
and Finance. 



determine appropriate public service offerings, guidelines for their operation, and 
procedures regarding course conversion. 

Concl us ion 

>- ■ 

The continuing education mission of most school s I n VCCS has not yet 
matured enough to provide services to a large segment of it's residents. Some 
increase naturally resul ts f rom agi ng, however, more effort will be necessary to 
begin to come close to the median service carried out by community col leges in other 
states. Rescheduling more popular classes for the large part-time student pop- 
ulation and holding weekend classes may permit such an increase. 

Additionally, greater flexibil ity in use of funds collected from public 
service prog;-ams should be developed — an action entirely consistent with the purposes 

\ \ i 
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of the VCCS. Consideration should be given to exemption of publ Ic service revenues 
from requirements of Virginia Code section 2.1-180^ and developi iig corresponding 
controls to Insure proper use. 

Finally, the general and continuing education function needs better: 
definition— not only in terms of programs and participants/ but also in terms of 
identificat ion of continuing education students from the regular program enrollees. 
"Th e-"ser v-rce 5---a n d-^ne ed s-*~o f t Ke^f oYm^^^^ 

the traditional college-transfer or vocat ional student to establish a viable adult 
education function- 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 



The Division of Special Training has heen referred to as 
the twenty-fourth community college since it carries out skill 
level instructional programs for new and expanding industries. 
In terms of this function^ the division performs part of its 
mission well — judged from industry' s viewpoint. However , there 
are several administrative . deficiencies that detract from efficient 
and effective management including: Lack of policy supervision; 
unreliable records; erroneous reporting; and inadequate integration 
with the VCCS. 

Operating guidelines and divisional management require 
careful attention by the department and the State Board. The 
General Assembly might also wish to review the appropriateness 
of this function within the VCCS. 
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IV. SPECIAL TRAINING FOR INDUSTRY 



Virginia's push for irrcfeased industrial izat ion in the-1960*s brought 
with it the recognition that public incentives would be necessary for the State 
to become a serious competitor for industrial development. One program extens ively 
used by North and South Carol ina at that time was to provide state sponsored train- 
ing that could be tailored to new a -^d expanding industries. A similar commitment 
waS: maaF^TTfn'S&ST'^w hen a 'S'pecIaTTra rFTinigr^DTviTion l^as formedn~tRe^Department 
of Technical Education. In I966, the divi sion was transferred to the newly created 
Department of Community Colleges. The Special Training Division has two inter- 
related objectives: to provide training for new and expanding industries as an 
incentive to industrial development; and, to provide employment opportun i t i es to 
State citizens through expanded skill training for specific jobs. 

The training function of the division was not specifically mentioned in 
either the legislation which created the Department of Technical Education or the 
Department of Community Colleges. The statutes provided that all vocational and 
technical training should be carried out by the individual col leges and the/-^ 
Department of Community Col 1 eges ' Policies, Procedures , and Regulations , approved by 
the Board, cited special training programs as just one of seven programs offered by 
each individual college. In addition, the State Curriculum Guide published yearly, 
identifies special training programs as provided by the colleges. 

The concept of a centralized staff for i ndustry related training is 
found in a memorandum identified as. State Board of Technical Education , Guide- 
lines for Special Training Division prepared in November, I965, by H. W. Tulloch 
(see Appendix IV). Mr. Tul loch had been a member of the study commission which 
recommended the establishment of the Department of Technical Education, and a 
member of both the State Board for Technical Education and Commun i ty Col 1 eges . The 
guidelines have not been approved by the State Board for Communi ty Col leges, and 
are not referenced in other operat i ng statements . Nevertheless, the special 
training function has developed as one of five major divisions of the department, 
operating centrally from Richmond with a field representative assigned in Portsmouth, 
Roanoke, and Waynesboro. 

Staff for the division consists of 13 people--the di rector, 4 industrial 
coordinators, 3 permanent field instructors, 2 audio-visual technicians, and 3 
secretaries. Expenditures by the Special Training Division between 1966~197^ total 
535, 521 as shown in Table 32. 

During the course of the JLARC review, recognition of special training as 
a valued State service to industry became readily apparent. The industries contacted 
praised the division for its activities and several credited the program as having 
some part in their decision to locate in the State. The Office of Industrial 
Development gave its support to special training's contribution to continued indust- 
rial growth. The Department of Community Colleges reported in its 1973~7^ Annual 
Report ; . 

Since 1966, the division has trained nearly 50,000 Virginians 
for specific job opportunities with 278 expanding and new industries. 

This training costs the State an average of $75 per trainee. 
However, the return to the State averages $112 in State and local 
taxes paid by each trainee during the first year of employment. 
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■ Table Sa. \ 

FINANCING SPECIAL TRAINING V ' * ' ' ^' * 

1966-1976 B'fennlums 

1966-68 * 1968-70 1970-72 1972-7^ 197^-76 

Appropria t ions '$1,410,860 $1 ,464,890 $1 ,450,680 $1,831,3^0^ $1 ,368,845 _^ 
Expenditures $ 762,342 $1,071,5/2 $1,016,848 $1,534,760 ^$149,999^ 

^Includes $700,000 supplemental appropriations transfer from Department of 
Community College budget. 

'^Expenditure through October, 1974. 

Source: Legislative Appropriations , and of f ice of the Comptrol ler , ^'Statement 
of Expenditures'*, Expenditures, Cumulative Refunds and Error Sheets ^ 
June 1966-74. 



Although the division has performed its training objectives effectively 
from industry's viewpoint , sufficient informat ion is not avai lable to assess its . . 
impact on citizens. Furthermore, data reported by the division cdncerning the num- 
ber of persons trained, hired, employment status, earnings, and return to the 
State have not been accurately recorded and are unreliable. During the evalua- 
tion, JLARC found several operational shortcomings that hinder effective and 
efficient management. These include: 

• Inadequate,,ppl i cy making and review; 

•Unreliable records and erroneous or exaggerated reporting ; 
•Doubtful assumptions regarding public benef i t from trai ni ng; and, 
•Failure to integrate training resources and opportunities throughout 
the communi ty col lege system. 

Divisional Operating Procedures 

The trai ni ng pol icies included in the appendices are the only guidelines 
governing the acti vi ties of the Division of Special Training. Even though the 
document is nearly a decade old and was prepared prior to the existence of the 
VCCS, evidence has not been found to indicate it has been reviewed, approved , or 
revised. Nonetheless, the division can point only to this rDemorandum as the basis 
for its training practices. 

. According to these policies, training programs may be held for new or 
expanding industries who plan to add at least 20 employees. Programs can be either 
pre-employment or on-the-job training. In pre-employment training, there is no 
obligation on the part of the tra inee or the employer to accept or offer employ- 
ment. A firm^s plant is the desired location for training, however. State-owned - 
space may be used. Instructors should be employees of the industry, although 
the division may furnish instructors if the industry cannot. Although pol icies are 
fairly specific in many instances, actual working practices are often very di fferent; 
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For example: 

Guide] i ne Pol icy 

•The' guide specif I es a jni nimum of 
20 trainees, requi red in a par- 
; ticular ski 1 1 area to establish 
a training program. 



Operat i ng Pract i ce 

•The division has reduced the number 
required to 18 trainees. 



^State funds are not to be used for 
leas i ng fac i 1 i t i es . 



Training is not to be provided for 
norma 1 turnover or for upgradi ng 
present employees . 



•Production materials used by 
trainees are to be provided by the 
employer whenever possible. 

•Special Training is di rected to 
inform local political subdivisions 
in the area involved of arrangements 
made with local industry. 



Training is to be designed for basic 
skills and knpwledge for specific 
jobs by industry provided instructors. 



^TheCbmptroller reports show that 
State funds are regularly used for 
leasing training 'facilities and from 
1966-1974/ about $50,000 was spent 
for that purpose . 

^Training is conduched for attrition- ■ . 
and to upgrade employees . In fact , - ; 
the largest single training program f 
is predominately replacement-ozriented . 

•The division as a matter of procedure 
now pays for up to half of the mater" 
ials used;. 

•Thie division does not regulsirly notr 
ify political subdivisions of train-- ■ 
ing programs and, 'until recently , did 
not regularly notify community col'- 
leges of training being offered in 
regions. 

•The division has extended the program 
to include training instructors and 
first-line supervisors . 



Admittedly, policy must have sonrie f lexibi l i ty to accomodate unusual ci r- 
cumstances and to reflect changing needs over time, but these dep^artu res have in 
several instances, redefined the function without benefit of formal policy review. 



Industry Trai ni ng Programs 

I n addition to d i fferences found between pol i cy and practice, JLARC dis- 
'covered a number of discrepancies i n data reported by the division compared to in- 
formation provided by industry records. An initial meeting was held with the 
Division of Special Trai ni ng i n September, 1974, and it was reported that 48,000 
persons had been trained for 280 industries. A request was made in October for 
details regard! ng the number of persons' trai ned between 1966-1974 and the result- 
i ng report stated there had been a ♦•.otal of 44, 378 t ra inees i n -31 9 indus try pro- 
grams. The difference (3,622) was identified as trai nees who had started programs, 
but had not completed , . and: programs i ncl uded supervi sory t rai n i ng act i vi ties . The 
division indicated it could not provide deta i 1 s by industry, programs held at 
a community college, or the extent of col lege parti ci pat ion. During campus visits, 
JLARC team members found; a quarterly report prepared by the division 



ond sent to the college directors of continuing education which showed programs 
carried out in each community college region. ........ 



A telephone survey of industries regarding assessment of training dis- 
closed there were errors between data in the special training report and business 
records. These initial discrepancies were reported to the Chance 1 1 or in a 
meeting in early November and, as a result, the Chancellor wrote JLARC: 



. ... — l--was-especiad'ly-concerned-about the-^dtspartty'^TTi^rhe — ~ 

information you seewed^ to be getting from the Special Training 
Division and/or the companies served by that division. 

There should be no disparity, and any deviation should 
be fully explainable . 

Subsequently, JLARC requested a detailed record search and report including: 
a list of industries served, persons trained in each program, the number of trainees 
hired, and training cost by program- The resul ti ng i nformation showed that^5,563 
. trainees had been in various programs since I966. Because the data from these 
three reports could not be adjusted ;.to recon'cMc, JLARC surveyed each industry 
reported to have an active program between July and September, 197^. 

Forty of k3 industries were contacted. (One company had closed and no 
active telephone listing could be found for the other two companies. ) Several 
industries reported they had not been involved in a training program for several 
""years. Absence of corresponding data from the division and verification problems 
eliminated six of the forty industries from the survey . Fi na 1 ly , data from 3^ — 
businesses were assembled for analysis. Six of the t ra i ni ng prog rams are des-- 
cribed in brief case studies to show the nature of training offered and each 
illustrates information differences. (Data for all programs Is contained in 
Appendix I V. ) 

General Electric (Portsmouth) . Since 1966, General Electric has grown 
from an employment of 8,000 to 17,000 people to become the second largest non- 
government employer in Virginia. The Portsmouth plant with 5,500 employees is a 
major manufacturing facility for television equipment and an ongoing preemploy- 
ment training program prepares electronic (assembly line) workers. The program con-- 
sists of a day and a half orientation session-^plant tour, parts familiarization 
class, and assembly simulation. Assemblers are pai d $3. 2V hourly. 

The General Electric program is spec i al t ra i ni ng ' s largest'^'in terms of 
?rQoQ trained. Of the total number of persons trained since I966 

ll,b28 (26 percent) wer^ trained for General Electric. There is no doubt that 
training is for normal .attri tion and replacement. Although nearly 12,000 assemblers 
have been trained for this one plant since it opened, only 3,000 of the 5 500 
total plant complement are assemblers. Based on thi s f i gure a lone, the division 
has trained nearly four times the number of persons needed. 28 Additionally 
other criteria show that the training program is not consistent wi th the operating 
guidelines. For example: ^ 

•Of the 11,828 persons trained, an estimated 27-33% were summer 
employees, hired for three months. 

•All applicants for assembler positions must complete the 
orientation program before they are eligible for employment. 
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•Among other duties for the division, a full-time field 
repr'esen tati ve located in Tidewater Community College 
(adjacent to the plant), routinely serves as instructor 
for the program even though industry supplied instructors 
are stipulated i n the pol i cy gui del i nes . 

The di vision justi f led i ts continued "bending the rules" because 
-"tra i n i ng--cos ts^a re-nomrna-l-- ^$-lT-5'3"~each-)T— — i*f~l:hTs^were^n -~actua1~- rep resent • 

ation of costs, the total expended would have been $1 3,097 ($1 • 53 x 11,828). 
Instead, a total of $172,185 has been spent since 1966--$l4.56 per trainee--nearly 
ten times the amount reported. If training costs were- applied only to the 3,000 ; 
employees necessary for a full staff , expend i tures for t ra i ni ng woul d be $57- ^0 
per person. 

General Electric has greatly benefited the Tidewater regional economy 
and provision of training was said to be a factor In their decision to locate their 
enti re operation i n Virginia. These facts are not disputed. However, during a 
di scuss ion wi t h Dr. Dani e 1 Lewi s , Chai rman of the State Board for Community 
Colleges, he noted that special training programs were intended to terminate after 
initiaT industrial needs were met and that the board had not been made aware 
replacement training was being carried out. 

Imperial Reading (Lynchburg) . Imperial Reading is a clothing manufacturer 
that has an on-the-job instructional program ranging from 6 to 1 8 weeks for sewing 
machine operators; Graduates are paid $2. 00 per/hour wi th an incentive bonus 
ba^ed on volume production. The di vision reported training 348 operators and that 
al 1 were hi red. Technical ly, this is accurate, because all on-the-job trainees 
are al ready empl oyed. However, not all tra i nees complete programs . Imperial 
Reading indicated that of the persons that sta rted t ra i ni ng, 239 completed, and 
furthermore, only Sk remained employed six months or longer. Total training costs 
amounted to $16,648.14. The cost per person trained is $47.84 using the division's 
trainee; data, but increases to $69.66 based on the number that completed the pro- 
gram. If training costs are calculated on the same basis the di vis ion uses to 
estimate return in publ i c benef i t (one full year* s employment) the cost for per- 
manent employees would exceed $177. 

Passage Marine (Gwynn Island). Passage Marine is a small boat manu- 
facturing company established in 1973 that . expected to employ 25 people. Special 
training initially reported two training programs in various processes of boat 
bui 1 di ng i ncl udi ng fi berg 1 ass process i ng, carpentry , pi umbi ng , wel d i ng and el ec tr- 
ical work and a total of 70 trainees in both programs . After quest ioni ng the 
data, the division corrected the report to indicate there was one training program 
with 30 trainees and 24 persons hi red. Accordi ng to Passage Mari ne' s records, only 
15 persons had been trained and total company employment never exceeded a staff 
of twenty-two. At the time of the JLARC survey, company employment was down to 
seven people. Cost of training according to the division was $211.85 per trainee, 
but increases to $338.95 using industry records. 

Brown Boveri (Chesterfield County) The Brown Bover i Corporat ion Is based 
in Switzerland and has establ i shed a new plant in Virginia that wi 1 1 repair steam 
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turbine generators and manufacture some component parts. An on-the-job training 
program has just begun. The industry employs forty persons, but expects to reach 
1,500. The special training program will instruct repai r mechanics over a two-- 
year period. Mechanics will earn $9,000-$ 10,000 initially. Each trainee will 
receive 320 hours of trai.ning at a ratio of four trainees to each instructor. 
Fifteen mechanics are expected to be trainee/ by April, 1975. 

The first phase of the program was to send eight Brown Boveri employees 
to Switzerland for a year to learn in-plant operations. These employees will 
serve as instructors and be reimbursed by the division up to $7.00 per hour. The 
practice of contributing to the cost of training instructors resulted in fhe divi- 
sion paying for one half of the trainees food and hotel charges and their return 
trip from Switzerland. Special Training reported that 18 persons had been trained 
at a cost of $12,018.35, however this cost is only attributable to the 8 persons 
sent to Switzerland. Although Brown Boveri has indicated to the division that 10 
additional persons have been trained by the 8 employees who returned from Switzer- 
land, no reimbursements have been made for their training. Thus the cost per person 
send to Switzerland is $1,502.29. 

Virginia Metal Products (Brookneal) . Virginia Metal P^jducts manu- 
factures movable steel wall partitions at a new plant in the Commonwealth. The 
plant employs 45 people, but expects to grow to about 250. The special training 
program Involved preempioyment orientation for 65 potential employees from June 
through October, 197^. However, because of construction delays , only six were hired. 
Additional employees are expected to be added during 1975.^^ The delay between 
training and employment makes . i t quest i onab 1 e that most of the trainees will be 
available for employment some three to eight months later. 

The division reported 86 persons trained, 35 hired and cost per trainee 
of $146.16. Industry records show 65 trained, six hired, and calculated train- 
ing costs would be $193.38 per trainee or $2,094/ per employee. 

Volvo (Chesapeake). A major trai ni ng program is just getting underway 
for Volvo"^a Swedish automobile manufacturer. An initial orientation program 
is being offered at the Chesapeake cam-ius of Tidewater Community College to acquaint 
Swedish nationals with Ameri can customs , tax structures and way of life. 

Plans for the second phase of the program involve selecting supervisors 
through a divisional assessment center who will be sent to Sweden for additional 
in^plant instruction. The Division of Special Training has agreed to pay for a 
portion of the cost of trainee lodging and transportation to and from Sweden. The 
supervisors will serve as instructors for the third training phase. 

The third and final phase wi 1 1 involve training an estimated 3,000 
assembly line workers. The training will be held in a warehouse using a simulated 
assembly line. During the next five years, Volvo is expected to become a major 
industry in the Tidewater area. 



Data Errors Regarding Cost 

Each industry desc^ljed above undoubtedly contributes to the Commonwealth's 
well-being and economic health. If training is useful in relocation or expansion 
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efforts and benefits and Commonwealth, it should be carried out. But, the public 
record must accurately report resul ts . The i nformat lonal inaccuracies misrepresent 
both cost and benefit so much that an asfiessment of its value cannot be determined. 



Analysis of information contained in the apperidix demonstrates the effect 

. — ,,of inaccurate recordkeeping. In eleven of 3^ industries, the numoer reported 

trained and hired by the division corresponded to that reported by industry. Three 
industries reported more persons hired than reported by the division. In a 
majority of cases, 20 of the discrepancies between State and industry records 
in the number trained and hired, ranged from a low of four to a high of 137- 
Assuming the error has been constant over the years, the way in which training 
reports can be erroneous is shown in Tables 33 and 3^ by projecting the net error 
rate to the tota Is. 



Table 33 



DIFFERENCE IN RECORDS 
(Spec ia 1 Trai n i ng Compared to I ndust ry) 
1966-74 



Category 



Special Training 



industry 



D i f ference 



Number Trained 
Number H i red 
Cost/Trainee 
Cost /Hi red 



45,563 
43,030 
$ 99 
$ 105 



43,740 
41,309 
$ 104 

$ no 



1,823 
1,721 
$ 5 
$ 5 



Source: Calculated by JLARC from Appendix iV. 

The extent of error could be even higher. Excluding the General Electric Train- 
ing program (the division's largest) which used the division's numbers, net error 
for number of persons trained and hired could be as high as 14^ and 15% respect- 
ively for all other industries. Thus, the same base information might be calculated 
as fol lows : 



Table 34 

DIFFERENCE IN RECORDS EXCLUDING GENERAL ELECTRIC 
(Special Training Compared to Industry) 
1966-74 



Catego ry 

Number Trained 
Number H i red 
Cost/Tra inee 
Cost/Hi red 



Special Training 

33,735 
32,419 
$ 129 
$ 135 



Industry 

29,012 
27,556 
$ 150 
$ 158 



Pi f ference 

^,723 
i«,863 
$ 21 
$ 23 



Source: Calculated by JLARC from Appendix \V 
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Data Errors for Benefits 



The department emphasizes that trainees return more to the State in the 
form of taxes than is spent on training. But, the assumptions used to estimate 
return can not be validated. The division calculates return using the following: 

•An average wage per hour is determined ($2.50 in 1973). 
•Trainees are assumed to be married with one child and file a 

joint tax return ($42 in State tax for 1973). 
•k5% of income is estimated as spent o.': goods which produce sales 

tax ($70 sales tax in 1973) . 
•50% of all trainees are assumed to have been unemployed prior 

to trai nl ng. 

There are numerous problems with this type of calculation. First, the 
division estimates return based on t rai nees--not on the actual number employed. 
Second, the results assume all trainees (employees) remain in their jobs for a 
full year. Third, the estimated return to the State does not 'reflect the differ- 
ence in earnings resulting from training compared to possible earnings without 
training. Finally, all the data errors already detailed are included in the 
base. Thus, special tra i ni ng woul d show a return for the Imperial Reading pro- 
gram of $19,^488 compared to an assessment based on the follow-up data available of 
$10,,528 ($8,960 or 5^% less). And, similarly, calculating return for the Passage 
Marine program would show that about $1,500 was returned from a $5,084 program, 
less than one-third of the cost. However, calculations for only those trainees 
who are sti 1 1 employed would produce less than $700 return to the State or ]5% 
of the cost of the program. Considering that a third of all General Electric 
trainees are only hired for three months would reduce the return subs tant ial ly more. 
Since the division has not carried out a follow-up on employment status, total 
return cannot be determined. 



Supervisory Training Programs 

When the special training division was establ ishsd, there were only a few 
technical institutes operating. Even as VCCS grew and insti tut ions were built, the 
continuing education function usually lagged behind the development of regular 
curricula. Recognizing a need for industrial training other than for new and expand- 
ing Indus tries , the State Board established "an Auxiliary Committee for Special 
Training" in I967. This committee was to work with the department to promote, 
coordinate, and supervise all special non-degree credit and non-credit programs 
requested by business, i/idustry and professions for employee upgrading and self- 
development. The auxiliary programs were to be a part of communi ty servi ce pro- 
grams for VCCS and were designed to supplement, but not to replace, regular adult 
education. Courses were to be taught at colleges using exi s t i ng facu 1 ty wherever 
feasible. 



The State Board specified that the auxiliary committee would work in con- 
Junction with a locally designated college official responsible for occupational 
and technical programs. Requests for auxiliary programs and special assistance were 
to be channeled through the division with a commi ttee revi ew and approval. The 
auxiliary committee functioned for only one year. After I967, although the speci- 
fication for the committee continued to appear in the state Curriculum Guide 
until 197^, the division accepted and approved requests for training with no 
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higher authority involved. 



Unlike other programs conducted by the division, industries were charged 
for auxiliary training. Special training taught supervisory and employee develop- 
merft programs (i.e. remedial mathemat i cs , comniun i cat ions ) under the auspices of 
••auxiliary" training through 197^- During that period, 2,100 persons were trained 
for 77 industries and $^1,052.55 was received in reimbursements. In 1973, it 
was decided that the division was competing with community colleges. Jo eliminate 
competition, a memorandum issued by the Chancellor directed that all programs 
conducted by the division which were funded by industry or business be handled 
through the office of continuing education of th^ regional community college. As 
a result, special training's provision for auxiliary training was omitted from the 
197^ curriculum guide. 

Although the division must now conduct ''auxiliary" programs through the 
communi ty col leges' continuing education office, nothing else regarding the opera- 
tion of the program has changed except that schools are apparently notified it 
takes place. The colleges have become no more involved in the programs. For 
example, one major "auxi U ary" program which the division plans to offer is a mana- 
gement development training program sponsored by Kepnor-Tregoe, Inc., Princeton, 
New Jersey. Special training will establish programs, and invite area industries 
to attend. Instructional classes will be held in a motel rather than at a college 
or industrial plant. 

This management development offering is unique to the community college 
system and warrants further discussion. Kepnor-Tregoe, Inc. is a private business 
that franchises one method of instructing management development trai ni ng. Three 
program levels are available, one of which is entitled "Apex", designed for upper- 
level managers. One training coordinator has been certified to teach this program 
(October, 197^)* Certification licensing costs $^,000 and includes an agreement 
to train 100 persons annually using Kepnor-Tregoe' s $135 individual training pack- 
ages. The division purchased the required $13,500 in training materials at the 
time of certification. 

The division reports that one industry has expressed i nterest in train- 
ing and another has made an inquiry. Participants will be charged $350 to cover 
the cost of the training packet, the instructor's salary, and associated food, 
lodging, and travel. 

Involvement in this type of program appears to conflict with the division' 
operating guidelines, and the Chancellor's memorandum; it also potentially competes 
with the instructional responsibilities of each of the 23 community colleges as 
well as with four-year schools. 



Relationships with Community Colleges 

The objectives of special training require that it serve two different 
State organizations — the Division of Industrial Development and the Department of 
Community Colleges. On one hand, the division is charged to provide inducements 
for industrial expansion, and, on the other, to link regional industries and 
community colleges. The division has been far more successful in maintaining 
relationships with the industrial development division than with the colleges. 

Although the training function has been a part of the department since 
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Its beginning and is often referred to as the 2ktU coin»iunity colle9e, it actually 
5s quite different from the other 23 schools. The division was unable to identify 
training programs which had been held at a college or had been conducted by a college 
faculty member. We have estimated that less than 20^ of all programs have been 
held on a community college campus. Participation by the col leges varies widely. 
Virginia Western has conducted more inoustrial training programs than any other 
community college, but it was fully operational as a technical college when train- 
ing began. Ten of the nineteen training programs held in the Roanoke area have used 
Virginia Western facilities and faculty. 

Not only has the school participated in programs, i t has also actively 
responded to industries after training was finished and developed certificate 
programs based on industrial needs. The list below shows the training held at the 
college and the resulting certificate programs. 

Type Held 
Industries Training On Campus Off Campus 

Certificate Programs Established 
Ingersoll Rand Machinists X X 

Various Ai r Cond. & 

Refr. Industries Heating S AC Mechanics X 

Al 1 Other Programs 

Mohawk Rubber Maintenance Operators X X 
S . W. Mechani cal 

Contractors Plumbers, Pipefitters .X X 
Atlantic Mutual 

Insurance Clerical X 

Universal Comm. . El ectronic Assembler, 

Supervisors X 

Appl iance Serv . 

Industries Repairman X 
Hayes, Seay, Mattern 

& Mattern Arch. Drft. X 
Regional Metal s 

Industries Seminar (NC Machining) X 

Jobs * 70 Sewage Disposal Operators X 

In marked contrast, Southside Virginia and Blue Ridge have had little con- 
tact with the division even though a total of 24 programs have been held in their 
respective areas. The potential benefits of integrating training needs and college 
resources are many. For example, simply through better communication and involve- 
ment the interaction of the two programs could: 

•lead to development of appropriate certificate and diploma 
courses required by industry; 

•through closer working relationships aid the colleges in 
assessment of other curricular needs and program planning; 

•provide job and job training opportunities for students who 
decide not to continue formal training (15% of all students 
surveyed by JLARC during the spring quarter, 197^, who 
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indicated they terminated thei r 'educational programs did 
so in favor of seeking employment). Many of the special 
training programs appear to of fer desj rable jobs; 



•contribute to full utilization of facilities and staffs at 
community colleges; 

•acquaint new or expanding industries with both special 
trai ni nq opportuni ties and servi ces of the col lege. 

In addition to a requirement i n the Chancel lor * s memorandum of December, 1973i 
that the director of special traini ng sena quarterly reports to directors of con- 
tinuing education, regular meet i ngsshoul d be requi red. When the division meets 
with a new industry to discuss training programs , the d i rector of continuing educat 
ion should also participate if only to acquai nt the industry wi th the col lege. 

Relationship with the Division of Industrial Developmen t 

Although organizationally and physical ly located within the VCCS, special 
training actually has a much closer working relationship wi th the Division of 
Industrial Development since both agency responsibilities complement each other to 
encourage new industries to locate in Vi rginia. Industrial Development considers 
industry-tailored training an essential asset in their recruitment portfol io and 
reports that about 85% of the State's new and expanding industries contacted consi- 
der a training program. Reorganization of special training as a function of the 
Division of Industrial Development might have merit. 

•Working practices — referrals, selection of training to be 
offered, industrial salesmanship--al ready operate as though 
training is a component part of the industrial division. 

•Since industry relocation is a sensitive process in many cases, 
training could be brought in at an earlier stage without fear 
of lost confidentiality. 

•Industrial Development Division, the responsible agency for establishing 
industry priorities, could determine when the training function is 
necessary as an inducement and protect 1 imi ted financial 
resources better than VCCS. 

•As part of the development organization and a participant in 
program planning, the training division could more accurately 
predict its budget needs; and, conversely, if unanticipated 
budget needs evolve, development rather than educational 
funds would be consi dered as the first possible source. 

■ - — \ ■ ^ ■ 

•The Division of Industrial Development is a more appropriate 
agency to determi ne when training inducement needs have been 
met than is the Department of Community Colleges. 

It is important to note that the Division of the Budget assigns a separate line 
item for funding special training, the only distinction made in the Department of 
Community College's $7 million appropriation. Placing a division in VCCS whose 
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primary function is industrial development, tends to obscure the amount of State 
funds devoted to this activity. By transferring special training to the Division 
of Industrial Development, the State would be better able to assess the ful 1 
amount spent. 

Cone 1 us ion 

The VCCS has not exercised appropriate pol i cy supervi s ion of the Special 
Training Division activities. Definitive program objectives have not been esta- 
blished and the only policy guidel ines prepared d^te to I965 when the division was 
a part of the Department of Technical Education. No evidence can be shown that the 
guidelines have ever been approved, reviewed, or updated to reflect current practices 
In several important areas, the division does not comply with specif ic instruct ions 
of the department. The Auxi 1 iary Committee, establ i shed by the State Board to 
receive, review, and approve auxiliary training programs, has not been used since 
1967. Moreover, a directive that all reimbursable training programs be carried 
out by community colleges in their continuing education programs, is at best only 
given nominal recogn i t ion--at worst, ignored. 

Lack of supervision has resulted in unintended training for attrition, 
competition for reimbursable training, and erroneous reporting of information to 
the VCCS and the General Assembly. Final ly, the purpose served by the division has, 
in some instances, been changed from enhancing industrial development for the 
Commonwealth to catering to industrial clientele. 

The requirement to maintain permanent field representatives at Portsmouth, 
Roanoke, and Waynesboro does not seem to be an efficient use of personnel. 
Since industrial development has state-wide scope and 23 regional colleges have now 
been establ ished, central ization of training staff in Richmond could provide more 
effective uti 1 izat ion. To achieve Improved management efficiency, several actions 
need to be taken. 

First, consideration should be given to the most appropriate organiza- 
tion of the division. If its principal function is for industrial expansion, it 
should probably be transferred to the Division of Industrial Development. Short 
of organizational realignment, its objectives and operating pol icies require 
formal review and approval by the State Board. 

Second, division programs should be restricted to training for new or 
expanding industries and to Introducing educational opportunities available at 
the community colleges. Routine preemployment training for attrition and replace- 
ment should be stopped. 

Third, the division's recordkeeping system must be overhauled and improved 
to accurately reflect i nformat ion about its operations that can be used to assess 
its effectiveness and value to the Commonweal th. In addition to existing infor- 
mation, an accurate report on programs should contain: 

•Data on number of trainees hired and employment status at 
regular intervals after training (at least for the first 
six months and year) . 

•Accurate cost and benefit information should be prepared for 
each program based on numbers hired and retained, not 
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trainees. This information should not be used simply to 
justify training programs but to plan priorities for use of 
available dollars based on the most economical and effective 
expenditures. Decisions whether to provide training or 
not should be made by assessment of the advantages or need 
for industrial incentives to attract new or encourage 
expanding businesses. 

•Documentation of decisions made in regard to program approvals 
that deviate from board policy. 

Fourth, regional field offices should be eliminated or accommodated on 
an '*as needed" basis at one of the exi s t i ng col 1 eges . Management development 
and other reimbursable training should be restricted to the commun i ty col leqe 
except in unusual or specific cases which should be authorized by the State 
Board. Full integration of special training with VCCS, to the extent possible, 
should be encouraged. 

Finally, since there have been many observed discrepancies between pol icy 
guidelines and program information, the JLARC feels that afiscal audit of 
division expenditures needs to be made to insure funds have been spent in accord- 
ance with State pol i cies and that appropriate reporting procedures are available 
to accurately reflect program costs. 
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MANAGEMENT 



The VCCS management team displayed admirable capabilities 
by promoting, planning, organizing, and building a system of 
twenty-three community colleges in six short years. Unfortunately, 
attention to some day-to-day management issues was neglected 
during the building phase. As a result, departmental management 
has not kept pace with the physical growth of the system. Central 
controls have been relaxed allowing the colleges to become more 
and more independent of the system. Today , the VCCS is faced 
with inadequate long-range plans, a data management system in 
the very early stages of development, and the need to strengthen 
its research, planning and enrollment forecasting capability. 
Prompt attention to each of these important areas is required"^ 
to insure the VCCS provides the Commonwealth with the kind of 
effective and economical educational opportunities mandated by 
the General Assembly. 



V. MANAGEMENT OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 



Management of the community college system consists of the efficient 
and effective utilization of human and physical resources to achieve institu- 
tional goals and objectives. System accomplishments are the prime measures of 
effective management, and previous\sect ions explore the extent to which the 
VCCS educational objectives have been carried out. This section treats manage- 
ment effectiveness from a functional perspective hy reviewing key elements of * 
system-wide (departmental ) and institutional (community college) administrative 
responsibility. These include: ' 

•Departmental and college planning and research; 

•Management information systems; 

•Curriculum review and control; 

•Enrollment forecasting for budgeting; 

•Facility utilization; and 

•Faculty workload anH academic management. 



Policy-making for the 
Assembly specifically mandated i 
The board consists of 15 members 
(Members may be reappointed for 
Chancellor who is the chief admi 
Colleges, and is responsible for 
administration. The department 
State Board under the immediate 
of departmental organization is 



VCCS rests with the State Board since the General 
t to plan, establish and admi nister the system, 
appointed to four-year terms by the Governor, 
one additional term). The board appoints the 
nistrative officer of the Department of Community 

implementing policies and day-to-day system 
provides staff support to the ChanceUor and 
supervision of the Vice Chancellor. (An overview 
i ncl uded bel ow) . 



At the institutional level, the college president is responsible for 
daily administration, supervision and i ns t i tut iona 1 decision-making, supported 
by *'local boards" that act in an advisory capacity. The local boards are composed 
of nine to fifteen members appointed for a period of four yea rs , represent i ng each 
political subdivision in the college region. The interrelationship between the 
State and local administration is i 1 lustrated below in the following diagram. 



VCCS MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIPS 



STATE BOARD 
I 



CHANCELLOR 



DEPARTMENT 



COLLEGE BOARD 



COLLEGE PRESIDENT 



Department of Community Colleges. The department is organized into the 
five functional d i vi s ions shown on Figure 21. There are 150 staff positions — 
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VIRGINIA DEPAmT OF «UlilTy'M^^ : 
: ORGAIIIZATIOfI CHART f:^ : • ^-^^ 



State Board for Community Colleges 



.Chancellor 
Virginia Community College System 



Vice Chancellor : 
Director of State Department 

ill 





Administration s Finance 
Division 


Educational Programs 
Division 


Management Services 
Division" 


Research & Planning 
Division r 


SpecialJraiiring 
/Division , ■ ■ 
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Source; .Department of Community Colleges, 



72 professional and 78 secretarial and support 13 positions were reported 
vacant in December, 197^. According to the Chancellor, about 25 positions, 
mainly in the administrative and finance division, wi 1 1 be el iminated when new 
computer assisted operations are fully implemented. The positions have not yet 
been identified, nor has a decision been made whether release wi 1 1 be through 
normal attrition, conversion to new titles, or absorption in additional jobs that 
may be requested. Identification should be made as soon as possible to permit 
orderly transfer of duties and to avoid personal hardship for affected staff. 

Total appropriations, excluding the Division of Special Training 
already discussed and teachers salary adjustments, are $3,880,105 for the 1974-76 
biennium. Departmental administrative costs increased slowly during the VCCS 
developmental phase but have grown rapidly during the past several years as 
shown below. Much of the increase can be attributed to costs associated with an 
expanded computer information system. 



DEPARTMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 



I ncrease 
^ 



"^^^r Appropriations Expendi tures^ 

'970-71 $ 1,305,270 $ 1,360,344 

'971-72 $ 1,341,805 $ 1,564,299 13' 

'972-73 $ 1,667,925 $ 1,516,912 (3) 

1973- 74 $ 1,739,745 $ 2,349,240 55 

1974- 75 $ 1,859,410 

1975- 76 $ 2,020,695 



a 



Includes Appropriations Transfer. 



Source: (appropriations) Appropriation Acts, (expendi tures)Department of 
Community Colleges Financial Statements for years shown. 

Any evaluation of management must take into account the present stage of 
development. Since 1966, VCCS has progressed through an organizational planning 
and building phase which culminated with the opening of J. Sargeant Reynolds in 
the fall of 1972. Since the VCCS is now an .establ ished and relatively mature 
organization, management: attention has begun to focus on ways of increasing 
.effectiveness through more economical and -efficient operations. In this regard, 
both the department and the colleges must bear a responsibility coordinate with 
resources, need and authority. The way in which each of the component parts of 
the VCCS impact on functional management elements is detailed where appropriate. 

: Departmental and College Planning and Research 

Planning is essential to insure that al 1 elements in an organization 
maintain a coordinated sense of direction and unity of purpose. The higher the 
management 1 evel , the more critical planning becomes to coordination; and, with 
the size and complexity of the VCCS substantial priority must be given to long- 
range system-wide planning. 
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The original State master plan for the VCCS was prepared in 1966 by ^ 
Dr. Eric Rhodes, a consultant to the department, supported by the staff of the —^^^^^^ 
Education Services Bureau, Inc., located in Arlington, Virginia. The plan 
I ncl uded: 

•Proposed location and area to be served for 22 colleges; 
•A timetable for opening each col lege; 
•Initial enrollment projections for each college; 
•Recommended course offerings for each college; and, 
•A proposed administrative organization for both the 
department and colleges. 

The master plan was intended to be fully implencnted in a maximum of 
five years by adding an average of three colleges annually- The new schools, 
added to those existing and already under development, would have provided 22 
colleges by September, 1971 (some with multiple campuses). A total of 20 
colleges were operational at the beginning of the fall term in 1971- Three more 
were added by 1972, bringing the grand total to 23 colleges with 32 separate 
campuses. The one add i tional col 1 ege resulted from establ ishing two separate 
schools (Danville and Patrick Henry) in the Danvi 1 le-Martinsvi 1 le^South Boston 
area, instead of one multi-campus college. Even though the master plan and 
subsequent site location recommendat ions prepared by the consultant were used to 
guide development, the master plan has not been updated to reflect system 
objectives and future operational characteristics such as. cur r i cul um, enrollment, 
facilities or financial requirements. Thus, the VCCS now exists without a state- 
wide plan of operation. The department reported that planning on a system-wide 
basis is not essential since all colleges are operational and each school has 
been asked to prepare an "Educational Master Plan"; and, while the format and 
content of local plans might vary, they are general ly intended to address 
estimated enrollment, cur r i cul um and space requirements up to ten years in the 
future. 31 

""t^-"" ... ■ - ^ . ■ 

Although the board requires a master plan from each school , after 
their third year of operation, the department has not received plans from 8 
colleges that are more than three years old. Of the 13 plans avaf Table, 
all but one are based on information more than five years old. Only the Annandale 
campus of Northern Virginia has been updated as shown below. Plans that have been 
prepared, and reviewed by JLARC, were found to be based on information contained 
In the original State Master Plan (now outdated) and financial requirement 
projections are consistently ignored. 

Regardless of whether institution plans are thorough or current , the i r 

validity must be questioned since they have been devel oped wi thout benefit of a 

current state-wide plan. Effective planning at the col lege level can' only be 
accomplished when integrated into a system design which includes: 

•VCCS long-term goals and short-term objectives; 

•Forecasts of the educational needs of the students, the region 

and the State, in terms of the community college mission and 

the public interest; 
•Academic plans for each school consistent with the educational 

needs to be satisfied; 
•Physical expansion and specific capital construction needs; 

15-) 



INSTITUTIONAL PLANS RECEIVED BY DEPARTMENT 



Community Col lege Date of Plan : 

Blue Ridge 1969 

Central Virginia 1970 

Dabney S. Lancaster 1970 

Danvi 1 le 1969 

John Tyler 1969 

Northern Virginia 1970 (Annandale Campus 

updated 197^) 

PI edmont Vi rg in i a 1 97^ 

i Southwest Virginia 1968 

: Thomas Nelson 1971 

Tl dewa ter 1970 

Virginia Highlands 1972 

Vi rginia Western 1970 

. Wythevil le 1969 

Source: Memorandum from Dr . S. A. Burnette (VCCS) to B 1 1 ly J. Kittrell 
(JLARC) , February 10, 1975, subject: Educational Master Plans, 
Vi rginia Communi ty Col leges. 

•Financial plans which include both operating expenses and 

capital outlay requi rements ; 
•Major equipment needs; 

•Alternative arrangements to accomplish each stated element;- 
and , 

•Systematic procedures for periodic review and revision as 
requ i red. 

If the coordinated system of communi ty col leges i ntended by the Genie ral Assembly 
fs to be maintained, the department and the State Board must documemt how VCCS 
intended to operate. Absence of VCCS planning can only lead to 23 S'^tonomous 
institutions, tai lored to local self-interests, without regard for system policies, 
priorities, and need. 

The colleges should equally be required to prepare current plans thdt 
relate state-wide interests to regional needs and aspirations. Moreover, each, 
plan should be reviewed by the State Board, and approved or modified to conform 
with intended system growth. 

Departmental Planning Assistance. :|n;St i tut ional research can be 
performed on several interrelated levels and it is closely linked with planning 
(as well as the evaluative) functton of management. One purpose of institutional 
research is to develop relevant data for descriptive or analytical studies of the 
various components of an institution. Descriptive studies for community colleges 
assemble, for example, information about the characteristics of the student body, 
facul ty, educational programs, services and faci 1 ities, all of which may contribute 
to understanding the posi tive or negative effects of current policies, programs 
and procedures. Analysis provides the basis for goal refinement and future 
planning to more effect ively uti 1 ize resources and increase effectiveness. 
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Controlled research may also be used to test proposed innovations in a limited 
environment, maximizing the success of full scale innovations and minimizing 
costly errors. 

The State master plan called for the VCCS to have adequate equipment 
and staff to conduct appropriate research studies for all commun i ty col 1 eges and 
to serve the research needs of the department. When fully implemented, the 
proposed research and development division was thought to need a director and 
three assistant directors responsible for: facilities planning; a curriculum 
laboratory to develop teaching materials; and a computer assisted research and 
evaluation office. The research function has not, however, developed in this way, 
nor does it appear to have a high priority in the department at the present time. 
There is a Division of Research and PlannI ng, headed by a director with a staff * 
that consists of a statistician, research coordinator, and half-time research 
associate. Requests for additional staff have not been approved. The computer 
function has been organized as an independent Division of Management Services 
with Its own director. 

Both the research and management services division have highly 
professional staffs. However, the department sti 1 1 does not have a sufficient 
staff to conduct studies for individual colleges or to serve as a VCCS technical 
resource. Most of the data generated by the departmental research division is 
descriptive, and is usually produced for reports to the Chancellor, State Board, 
other State agencies, and the U.S. Office of Education. . The division estimates 
that supplying data to outside sources consumes the equivalent of one fuil-time 
profess tonal --a full thi rd of avai lable staf f . Despl te limited resources, the 
division has completed or is preparing several sophisticated and commendable 
projects including: (l) a student data form to gather student profile information 
from all colleges; (2) a major fol low-up study of occupational-technical students 
from 1966-1969 (portions of the draft results are utilized in this report); and, 
(3) collection of family income data to jus.Jfify the department ' s need for financial 
aid. 

College Planning Assistance. Individual colleges do not undertake 
much institutional research except as apparent need a ri ses . Genera 1 1 y most 
colleges, except Northern Virginia, do not employ institutional research 
specialists, and where they do, duties are of ten 1 i mi ted to budget! ng, the 
self-study phase of the accreditation process, or production of day-to-day 
management data. Northern Virginia now has the most extensive institutional 
research capability in the VCCS, with a staff of four --larger than the 
department ' s. 

The status of institutional research in most of the remaining 
community col leges can best be described as developmental. Very little basic 
research has been produced in a form usable for management or planning and an 
understanding of the f undamenta 1 purpose of research appears lacking throughout 
the^system. The JLARC faculty survey found that a 1 though col 1 ege teachers- and 
administrators ranked planning high, institutional research, that would be 
necessary to support planning, was ranked low. The ranking disparity between 
the two activities is shown below. 

It is interesting to note that S0% of the teachers ranked planning ^Very 
important" but only 15% ranked institutional research 'Very Important." The 
difference is even more striking among the administrators: 75% ranked planning 
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Teachers 
Admini strators 



Teachers 
Admin istrators 



IMPORTANCE OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
(Percent of Respondents) 

Very Important 

^ 2 
14.9 19.6 
8.6 32.8 



3 

28.2 
33.6 



IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 

Very Important 

1 2 3 

60. V 27.8 10.5 
7^.8 22.1 3.1 



18.7 
20.8 



k 

1.3 
0.0 



Not Important 
5 

18.6 



Not Important 
5 
0.0 
0.0 



Source: JLARC Faculty Survey, November, 1974. ' 
very important, but on'iy 3% ranked institutional research equal ly. 

Communication of research projects between colleges has until recently 
been informal. The department published an annotated bibl iography for the first 
time in 1974 which includes experimental designs, descriptive studies, routine 
management reports and evaluation of several innovative educational projects. The 
col leges appeared to generate primarily descriptive reports , concerned with 
student profiles and graduate fol low-up on a limited basis. In campus interviews, 
administrators expressed a growing awareness that more analytical information 
was needed to plan for future development. 

All colleges are now operational and the management information system 
(discussed in this section) now being developed by the department will generate 
data that could be the basis for extensive analysis and planning further VCCS 
development. Nonetheless, the department should either provide adequate staff 
for the division of research and development consistent with its responsibilities 
in a mature system, or insulate it from the reporting function which consumes 
most of its time. Efforts should also be made to increase the communi ty col leges ' 
awareness of the implicit interrelationship of planning and research and the 
importance of both to successful implementation, assessment and revision of 
institutional goals. 

Need for Management Information 

The size and complexity of the VCCS requires a comprehensi ve , i ntegrated 
^ and automated information system for effective planning, coordination and 
performance evaluation. Unfortunately, development of such a system has not kept 
pace with either growth or increasing demands for information. As a result, 
several colleges developed their own system including considerable investments in 
computer hardware. 

A management consulting firm engaged to design a new management 
Information system described VCCS data management env i ronment i n late 1972 in the 
following manner. 

"The history of data processing at the Virginia Community Collage 
System is not unlike many large, ^ fast growing organizations and 
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agencies. Early developmental efforts centered on implementing 
applications on a singular basis ^ i.e., systems designed in response 
to a particular isolated problem or systems operating to service a 
parochial purpose. There was little integration of systems design 
effort. The system design efforts of the computer centers of the 
Departiri^nt and Northern Virginia Community College have progressed 
.rapidly over the years but with little attention given to coordinating 
these efforts for the benefit of the entire Virginia Community College 
System. In adopting this * go it alone' philosophy of operation, the 
institutions with computer capability have expended large sums of time 
and money to develop systems that are presently of little value to 
key administrators and operational personnel. The result has been the 
proliferation of computer equipment that are ill fitted for the data 
processing needs of the Virginia Community College System and 
increased reliance on manual recordkeeping systems. More importantly, 
expanded clerical staffs have 'been required to keep pace with the 
burgeoning administrative workload. These conditions have had a 
deleterious effect on the efficiency of computer support to the 
instructional process, as well as to top management. The lack of 
timely information has affected the decision-making process in that 
key administrative personnel have been preoccupied with reacting to ' 
informational 'fire drills,' prohibiting any real attention to 
systematic planning and monitoring against established plans. ^ 

Interes , .ngly r there is a growing disenchantment with the computer 
as a management tool throughout the Virginia Community College System. 
Top executive management has not benefited substantially from the 
investment in computer resources. There is a feeling among middle 
managers that they are 'serving' rather than being served by the computer. 
Ill-coordinated planning efforts at the state, departmental and 
institutional level have further inhibited system design efforts. 
Computer acquisition plans of individual institutions conflicted, 
and in some instances , ignored meaningful cost data, equipment 
capacities and so on.''^^ 

The consultant recommended: 

*Organizational Changes — to provide a more centralized 
data processing operation by establishing a management 
information center in the department to provide in- 
formation needed to support 'op level management decision- 
making. 

•More Sophisticated Computer Hardware - — a time-sharing 
computer configuration consisting of a powerful computer 
located at Richmond with a variety of terminals at the 
col leges. 

•A System Design — i ncorporatj ng some of the applications 
already developed by the department and colleges. 

The department and State Board appear to have now recognized the need 



to shift emphasis from building a system to managing it. In early 1973, the 
department and the State Board approved the consultant's recommendations in 
principle and authorized a time-phased plan for implementation. Later that year 
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an IBM 370-145 computer was Installed at Richmond and th department's computer 
staff was enlarged from 16 to 25 to form the Management Services Division. 



The VCCS Plan 

The VCCS plan imp 1 ement I ng the consul tant * s recommendations calls for 
two major data systems — administrative and financial ^ and academic. Their 
design is based on an 'integrated systems" concept. That 'is , the interrelat ion- 
ships of functional areas at each college and betv/een colleges is recognized. 
Common data will be stored in master f I les and merged , matched , compared or 
tabulated In relation to the data in any area as needed. Each major system will 
contain a number of sub-systems or functional areas ind ud.ing^reporting systems 
for: processing appl icants for admission; accounting and budgeting; personnel 
data; and other functional appl Ications. A total of 21 sub-'systems wl 1 1 be 
established. The VCCS schedule for Implementation and progress against that 
schedule Is provided in Figure 22. 



Status of Implementation 

The VCCS schedule provides for Implementat ion of a1 i sub-systems by 
late 1979. Work on the first system (accounting ) began in late 1973 and was 
scheduled for completion In early 1975. This date has now si ipped to late 1975. 
The director of management servi ces reports that the delay is -ccused by the 
additional time being devoted to development of programs for account ing that can 
be used for all other sub-systems (e.g. generalized search roa.tine); and, although 
the time schedule for accounting has slipped, the result has been that other 
systems are now ahead of schedule. In any event. It appears that efforts should 
be made to compres.s the schedule. By I979, the VCCS systern wi l j have operated 
for thirteen years without a comprehensive management information 'system. JLARC 
recognizes that an operation of this magnitude cannot be developed and 
implemented overnight and a part of the system i,s now in.place: However, the 
longer the delay, the longer the Commonwealth must wait to receive the benefits 
of what is a substantial investment. ^ ^ 



Fund i ng 

The budgets for the department and colleges do not specifically 
identify the amount budgeted for management information Systems. The Division 
of the Budget states that electronic data processing is considered a service 
activity of the department, and as such funds for its operation are contained, 
in each school's budget. The department reports that l97^--75 budgets contain 
approximately $1,100,000 fund the Management Information System. Of this 
amount, about $400,000 is budgeted for the department and the remainder is 
spread among the 23 colleges. JLARC staff was unable to identify any fund 
at any school that campus administrators reserved or Intended to be used for 
MIS purposes. 

During the course of this evaluation, JLARC also received a req'^est 
from the department to establish a working capital revolving fund in the 
amount of $500,000 to establish a revolving account that would permit rebUlIng 
MIS expenses to the department and col leges for services rendercv^. The department * s 
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*lnclui)es Generalized Programs for use In all siihsy<;t''fns. 
**Approprialc Ustityiionfl) Research Functions ifitJiiHe^ In 
pfcccediR9 5ub$y?teii)s. 

Source: i^cpaawnt of C-'^^^iiiunlly Colleges* han^gciiKint Services Divisior. 



Justification centered on the desire to allocate the cost to using colleges and 
agencies, instead of creating an inflated budget by charging all computer service 
costs to the department administration account. 

JLARC has carefully considered this request and concludes that a more 
desi rable al ternati ve would be to recommend appropriation of the funds for the 
MIS standard requirements as a separate line item in the department's budget. 
This conclusion is based on the following reasons: 

•Administrative costs associated wi th billing and accounting 

for revolving fund traris^ct ions would be avoided; 
•System costs are generally fixed, that is, not directly 

related to the number or size of the colleges; 
•Total cost of the system would be easily identified; and, 
•Non-standard costs generated by the colleges could be 

recovered by regular .interdepartmental transfer of funds. 

In any event, the primary use of an MIS program is to enhance State level 
information and review and college uses are secondary. 

Despite the realization of a need to strengthen administrative management 
and control of the system, a strong sense of direction to achieve this objective 
was not evident during our review. While the Board Chairman, Chancellor, Vice 
Chancellor, and several college presidents voiced the opinion that more management 
information was needed, the uses of this information to manage more efficiently 
have not been clearly identified. Unfortunately, the best designed data management 
system will not result in automatic decisions. The Board, Department of Community 
Colleges, Council of Higher Education and each college must clearly identify key 
management indicators to permit the MIS to provide necessary data in the most 
usable format. 

One example of the failure to identify data use can be demonstrated by 
JLARC 's request for a faculty workload analysis. The department was unable to 
produce usable information by mergi ng exi st ing faculty payroll files with existing 
class registration files. These two existing administrative information systems 
could easily be converted to provide evaluative data useful for efficient, 
effective and economical system management. 

Curriculum Management 

A coordinated system of state-wide post'-^econdary technical and general 
education also requires effective curriculum planning. The guiding principle 
expressed in the legislation regarding curriculum management was that there be 
excellence in curricula tailored to regional needs and controls maintained to avoid 
course and program proliferation. Curriculum management takes place at several 
levels within the system and may involve college administrators and faculty, 
departmental staff, local and State curriculum advisory committees, local boards 
and the State Board. 

The department publishes an annual State Curriculum Guide listing -each 
program, degree and course approved for the system. This provides for standardized 
course numbering and consistency in course format. Until 1972, the Guide listed 
each course required for each degree program. It now contains only the types and 
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the number of courses required for each curriculum. Each curricular specialty 
has three instructional "cores" including a general core, a specialized core, 
and a degree core. 

The six Associate in Applied Science Degree programs are designed 
primarily to provide occupational competence for employment but may be modified 
by the college to provide transfer acceptability by four-year colleges and 
universities. Guidelines for diploma and certificate programs specify that 15 
to 20 percent of the credit hour requirements should include courses in general 
education, exclusive of specialized courses in the major field or supporting 
technical or theory courses. 

A key element in the development of educational programs relevant to 
regional needs is a citizen advisory committee. The local board of each college 
is responsible for recommending all new curriculum proposals and for the appoint^ 
ment of local citizen advisory committees for specialized programs and curricula. 
These committees are composed of people from the community with first hand 
experience in the specialty area. It is their function to advise the college on 
the training needs of the region, job availability, the pract ical val ue of course 
content and materials, and standards for admission to the program. 

State citizen advisory committees were formed for each technical area. 
The department has utilized ad hoc commi ttees to initiate specialized new programs, 
(i-e. nuclear technology at Central Virginia and optometries at J. Sargeant 
Reynolds) - 

Proposed new curricula for a community college must have the 
recommendations of the faculty, the administration, the local curriculum advisory 
committee and the board of the college before they are sent to the State 
Department of Community Colleges. The State Board is responsible for final 
approval or disapproval of new curricula, except for new degree programs which 
require approval of the Council of Higher Education. It generally takes two years 
to complete the approval process for a new associate degree curriculum. Diploma 
and certificate proposals must be submitted 90 days prior to program initiation 
to allow for State Board action. Programs not new to the system may be approved 
by the Chancellor. New courses are approved by the Curr i cul um and I nst ruct ion 
Committee of the Department of Community Colleges and generally require only a 
week or two. Revision of courses takes a longer period of time because concurrence 
among colleges offering the existing course is required. 



Procedures for Requesting Curriculum Approval 

Detailed procedures for obtaining curriculum approval have been 
established by the department. The process is extensive and time consuming Lut 
if properly executed should provide the opportunity for effective control. 
Separate procedures apply to requests for new courses, new degree curriculum, and 
new diploma and certificate programs which are detailed below, 

New Courses. Any college may propose a new course. The request must 
be approved by the Curriculum and Instructional Committee of the college prior to 
submission to the department. Department approval is required for all proposed 
courses not listed in the State ^ Curriculum Guide, as well as courses listed in 
the guide, if the course is specific to a curriculum not approved for the college. 
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New Degree Curriculum. The procedure to request a new degree 
curriculum requires a two step process. First, a letter of intent must be 
approved by the department and the State council prior to the ful 1 development 
of a program proposal. The secondstep includes the submission of a full 
proposal. This includes extensive program and course descriptions, number of 
students anticipated, faculty required, physical plant and 1 ibrary requ i rements , 
and cost estimates for each area. The proposal must receive the approval of the 
col lege curri cul urn and instruction committee, the curriculum committee of the 
local board, the local board, department, the curriculum commi ttee""of the State- 
Board, and the Council of Higher Education. 

Diploma and Certificate Programs. A Letter of Intent is not required for 
certificate or diploma programs. The proposal must include the curriculum 
description and a list of the curriculum advisory committee. These must be approved 
by the department and State board. A summary of the agencies involved in curriculum 
planning and control is contained in Appendix V. 



Departmenta 1 Revi ews ~ - - 

The administrative procedures provide the opportunity for developinc 
curricula tailored to regional needs. The review and approval procedures certa i nly 
provide the opportunity to insure excellence in curricula design and avoid procjram 
proliferation. Unfortunately, the department has not fully exercised its aiitliority 
in the review and approval process in light of findings discussed in the educational 
programs section of this report. The department, under the direction of the State 
Board has already gone through two phases in dealing with curriculum control and 
appears to be entering a third. 

In the first phase, all curriculum planning and control was highly 
centralized. The master plan prepared for the board in I966 specified programs 
for each college. Curricula were generally developed by the initial staff of the 
college and in some cases by the department staff. Tight adherence to the system- 
wide State master plan created several problems, which could have been alleviated 
had the plan been regularly updated. Colleges coming into the system in the 
Seventies were built and equipped to offer programs based on needs identified in 
the middle sixties and not reverified. Rappahannock and Southside Virginia are 
examples of colleges where prescribed electronics programs now appear to be 
inappropriate for current conditions, and expensive laboratories and workshops are 
severely underutilized. In both cases, problems are compounded by the rural 
character of the region. , ' 



Other difficulties stem from basing the initial curriculum plan on 
existing employment needs of regional industries which did not coincide with 
student interest. The textile program in Danvil'e and furniture manufacturing at 
Patrick Henry suffer from disinclination of students to work in the factories that 
had employed thei r families. Other programs were developed at a technical degree 
level that was beyond the abilities of students seeking a community college 
education. Developmental courses were not sufficient to prepare students for 
sophisticated science and mathemat ics courses required for some Associate Degrees. 
Certificate or diploma level programs woul d have been more appropriate for the 
needs of students and employers in many cases. 

The second phase is still ongoing, although tentative steps into phase 
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three are beginning to be taken. It is characterized by substantial decentrali- 
zation and the lack of a master plan for the entire system., This occurred because 
the master plan prepared in 1966 was not updated and maintained as a viable long- 
range plan. Problems; wi th programs specified in the plan, and institutional desires 
for greater autonomy, led to the belief that the 1 oca 1 col lege admi n i s t rat i on and 
board would be better able to determine and respond to the local needs of the 
region. Colleges were to prepare their own educational institutional plans. The 
extent to which colleges responded to this opportunity varied with the leadership 
and.„t:he stage of .development of the: col lege. 

In 1970, the State Council of Higher Education requested information 
about directions planned for each college during the next decade and the department 
prepared The Curriculum Master Plan for Occupational Education. This document was 
hot a carefully developed plan for the system. Instead, it was a compilation of 
programs already in existence or in planning stages at the various colleges. In 
addition, it made proposals for programs based on data generated for the 1966 
master plan, later manpower needs projection for the State (not regions) and in- 
formal surveys and discussions with the colleges. In essence, it projected whet 
each college would like to become, rather than a realistic evaluation of regional 
needs and resource availability. The department has stated that it was not designed 
to be binding on the colleges, but the proliferation of programs was indicative of 
the expansive mood of the system. 

Phase three can best be described as a reaction to the increased 
authority of the Council of Higher Education and the prospect of diminished 
financial resources. Recently, the council has disapproved a number of new program 
requests and instituted an audit of programs in terms of actual FTE and number of 
graduates. This will impose a need for tighter curriculum control at the college, 
department and board levels. The function of the curriculum and instruction staff 
of the department is to advise the colleges and the Chancellor, establish guide- 
lines and procedures, and coordinate the curricular requests of the colleges. 
Although the staff has, at times, recommended against programs, the wishes of the 
colleges generally prevailed. The board has not established a maximum number of 
new programs for each college and the department takes the posture of not telling 
colleges what to do. JLARC ' s ''eval uat ion of university parallel and occupational- 
technical programs (Section III) clearly indicates there has been a proliferation 
of programs and that programs have not been discontinued even though enrollment 
vjas minimal. Departmental" records are not, however, maintained to clearly identify 
the number of requests for new programs or their disposition. 



Concl us ion 

The curricula offerings at the 23 community colleges generally reflect 
the desires of each school rather than the results of a well-managed system. 
Although the colleges are required to follow extensive administrative procedures 
to obtain approval of new curricula, approvals have generally been granted for the 
asking. Reluctance to exercise departmental authority in reviewing new curriculum 
requests as well as reviewing previously approved curricula has allowed course and 
program prol i ferat ion resulting in excessive costs. The necessary mechanisms 
already exist for effective curriculum planning and control. Proper execution of 
review and approval responsibility by the department and the Council of Higher 
Education is needed to bring about effective curriculum management. 
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The operating and capital budget developed for each college and the 
department is a second management function that can be assessed from a functional 
perspective. Approved institutional budget requests represent a projection of the 
level of financial resources required to accomplish planned student output for a 
two-year period. The budget making process is not discussed in this report-~n^^thods 
and procedures are under review by other organizations. The enrollment estimate 
used for budget purposes , however , is a key factor that influences the executive 
recommendations and subsequent legislative appropriations; the accuracy of enroll- 
ment forecasting is critical to assess the VCCS performance. 

Initial enrollment forecasts are developed by the colleges, reviewed by 
the department and finally approved by the Council of Higher Education. Disacree- 
ments between agencies have been resolved usually in the favor of State level 
decisions. Forecasts are made every other year to coincide with the budget cycle, 
and are developed for tvyo purposes — budgeting for operati ng expenses and capital 
outlay. A different format is used for each estimate. 

Enrollment estimates used for operating budgets are projected each year 
for a four-year period. Headcount is provided according to fall and summer term, 
and for off^campus activities. An estimated number of FTE students is also 
projected by regular session, summer session and off-campus. Forecasts for 
capital outlay are made for the fall quarter of each year over a ten^year period 
in terms of full-time equivalent day students. The term "full-time equivalent 
day student" applies to credit hours of instruction generated between 7:00 a.m. 
and 4:59 p.m. divided by 15. Enrollment is also forecasted for each program 
classification. The college transfer program is budgeted on a formula allowance 
of one faculty for each 20 FTE students and vocational courses are allowed one 
faculty for each 15 FTE students. Thus, enrollment by curricular category is an 
Important, although not as critical, part of estimates. 

Enrollment Forecast Accuracy. The reliability, of forecasting can be 
measLj^'X by comparing estimated with actual enrollment over a reasonable period of 
time. jLARC compared actual FTE with the forecast for a four year period. 



COMPARISON OF ACTUAL FORECAST WITH FTE ENROLLMENT 

1970 - 74 

1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 

Forecast 20,025 26,325 33,560 38,712 

Actual 20,383 24,624 29, 113 34,784 

Difference ^58 (1 ,701) (4,447) (3,928) 

^Difference 1.8^ (6.5%) (13.3%) (10.5%) 

Source: (Forecast) 1970-72, 1974 Budgets, (Actual) Department of 
Community Colleges Enrollment Reports. 

On a system-wide basis, enrollment projections ranged from 1.8% below actual i''» 
1970-71 to 13.3% above actual in 1972-73- General fund appropriations were 
calculated by the Division of the Budget at $840 for each FTE student in 1370-72 
and $988 in 1972-74. Assuming these dollar amounts accurately represent fiscal 
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need, this means the VCCS was appropriated about $1.1 million more in general 
funds according to FTE estimates than would have been appropriated if actual 
enrollments were used in 1970-72, and in 1972-7^^ the excess amounted to about 
$8 million. The VCCS subsequently returned $2,0^16,535 to the State Treasury 
in 1973 and $2,2U,075 in 197^ (none was returned during 1970~72 biennium). The 
Department reported the remaining excess funds of $5,1^2,010 were appl ied as 
f o 1 1 ows : 



APPLICATION OF FUNDS 



1970 - 72 



Capital Improvements 

Patrick Henry Support 

Eastern Shore Support 

Regrade Costs Absorbed 

Dept. Admin. Support 

Budget Support ~ Various Col leges 



$U4,782 
203,000 
75,000 
300,000 
216,500 
188,838 



TOTAL 


$1 ,128,120 


1972 - ih 




Regrade Costs Absorbed 


$866,000 


MIS Development - (Dept. Admin) 


610,0^*5 


Purchase of Computer (Northern Virgi 


inia) 5A6,000 


Library Books 


575,000 


Capital improvements - (Matching 




Federal Funds) 


1A2,920 


Budget Support - Eastern Shore 


176,A00 


Budget Support - J. S. Reynolds 


308,500 


Budget Support - Rappahannock 


108,230 


Budget Support - Southside 


16^,500 


Budget Support - Va. Western 


155,500 


Budget Support - New River 


82,510 


Budget Support - Thomas Nelson 


97,500 


Budget Support - Other Col leges 


180,785 


Total 


$^,013,890 



Source: Provided JLARC March 10, 1975, by L. Daniel Crooks, Director, 
Administration and Finance, Department of Community Colleges. 

A comparison by college of actual full-time equivalent students with the 
number forecasted for the 1972-7^ biennium and appropriations impact is presented 
In Table 35- 

Forecasted enrollment exceeded actual by more than 30^ at four colleges 
and more than 20% at nine colleges in 1972-7^. Actual enrollment exceeded the 
forecast at New River and Thomas Nelson by 23% and at Patrick Henry by 19%. The 
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1972-7^ APPROPRIATIONS IMPACT 
Difference Between Forecasted and Actual FTE Enrol Iment 





Forecast 


Actua 1 


D i f ference 


Appropr iat 


on Appropriation 


School 


FTE 


FTE 


Number ^ 


Per FTE 


Excess (Shortfa 1 1 ) 


Blue Ridge 


2,000 


1,523 


477 


2k% 


$ 1,038 


$ 495,126 


Centra 1 Vi rgi n ia 


2,500 


2,488 


12 




1,011 


12,132 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


1,075 


921 


154 


14 


1,215 


187, 110 


Danvi lie 


3,102 


2,902 


200 


6 


912 


182,400 


Eastern Shore 


his 


336 


139 


29 


1,214 


168,746 


Giermanna 


1,760 


1,028 


732 


42 


1,145 


838, 140 


J.Sargeant Reynolds 


2,850 


1,768 


1 ,082 


38 


689 


745,498 


John Tyler 


3,000 


2,572 


428 


14 


1 ,022 


437,416 


Lord Fa i rfax 


1 ,820 


1,162 


658 


36 


1,155 


759,990 


Mountain Empi re 


1,130 


931 


199 


18 


787 


156,613 


New River 


1,775 


2,178 


(403) (23) 


1,035 


(417,105) 


Northern Virginia 


21 ,480 


19,856 


1 ,624 


8 


876 


1 , 422 , 624 


Patrick Henry 


695 


827 


(132) (19) 


1,504 


(198,528) 


Paul D. Camp 


1,425 


1,042 


383 


27 


1,017 


389,511 


Piedmont Virginia 


1,350 


950 


400 


30 


941 


376,400 


Rappahannock 


1,705 


763 


942 


55 


1 , 085 


1,022,070 


Souths ide Vi rg in ia 


1 ,860 


1 ,414 


446 


24 


1,058 


471 ,868 


Southwest Virginia 


2,200 


2,038 


162 


7 


964 


156,168 


Thomas Nelson 


3,^')0 


3,933 


(733) (23) 


925 


(678,025) 


Tidewater 


7,;co 


7.404 


296 


4 


887 


262,552 


Virginia Highlands 


1,675 


1,413 


262 


16 


1,171 


306,802 


Vi rginia Western 


5,725 


4,722 


1 ,003 


18 


820 


822,460 


Wythev i lie 


1,770 


1,726 


44 


3 


961 


42,284 


Total 


72,272 


63,897 


8,375 


12?; 


$ 988 


$7,962,252 



Source: (forecast and appropriation per FTE*) 1972~7^ Executive Budget 

(actual FTE) Department of Communi ty Col leges Enrol Iment Reports. 

accuracy of forecasts at some col leges i s remarkable. At five colleges, enrollment 
was within eight percent of the forecast. At Central Vi rginia,. enrol Iment was 
wi th i n one-hal f of one percent of forecast. On the other hand, forecasti ng 
inaccuracy at other colleges is alarming. For example, forecasts exceeded 
enrol Iments by 55% at Rappahannock, 42% at Germanna, 38^0 at J. Sargeant Reynolds 
and 136% at Lord Fairfax. The impact of unreliable forecast i ng i n terms of 
operating and maintenance budgets for the 1972~74 biennium resulted in excess 
appropriations at twenty of the twenty-three colleges in amounts ranging from about 
$12,000 at Central Vi rginia to more than $1 mi 1 1 ion at Rappahannock and Northern 
Virginia. General fund appropriations were understated by about $6/8,000 at : 
Thomas Nelson, $417,000 at New River and $^8,000 at Patrick Henry. 

JLARC compared the extent of enrol Iment forecast. Inaccuracy and school • : 
size and age. A relationship (r=^.49) was found . between forecast accuracy and ». 



school. size, but little relationship was found between accuracy and institu- 
tional age (r=-.24); but the extent of inaccuracy is not just a function of size. 
Patrick Henry, the third smallest school in terms of FTE, ranks third from the 
top based on actual PTE as a percent of forecast. Given the fact that the 
enrollment forecasts of at least four schools (Blue Ridge, Lord Fairfax, Germanna, 
Rappahannock) have been consistently overstated for several years, indicates that 
some of the inflated estimates were known. For example, forecasts for Blue Ridge, 
have exceeded actual FTE enrol Iments by wide margins since I969. Similarly high 
estimates have been made at Lord Fairfax and Germanna for the past three years 
and at Rappahannock for two. (See Appendix V) . 

The respons ibi n ty for forecasting inaccuracy cannot necessarily be 
attributed to the community college. For example, during a campus visit to Lord 
Fairfax, JLARC staff discussed enrollment estimating in considerable detail. 
According to campus administrators estimates for 1973 and 1974 were adjusted in 
the fol 1 owi ng manne r. 

Lord Fairfax estimated FTE enro 1 1 ment for fall 1973 at Gkk students. 
The department and the Council of Higher Education subsequently i ncreased pro- 
jections to 739 FTE. Actual enrol 1 ment was 641 FTE students, just three students 
less than originally estimated. For fall ,1974, campus of f i c i a 1 s es t i ma ted an 
increase "to 739 FTE, the department and council project i^ons were set at 836, but 
actual enrollment was 647 students. Although Lord Fairfax overprojected by 92 
students, of ficial forecasts overestimated by I89 ■ students. 33 



Program Category Enrollment 

The large unclassi fied student category also has a substantial impact 
on operating budgets. As previously noted, facul ty pos i t ions are a 1 1 owed accord i ng 
to the type of course taught (1:20 FTE students for col 1 ege transfer, 1:15 FTE 
students for vocational). Because nearly hal f of al 1 VCCS students are unclassi- 
fied, schools must assign these students to one of the budget al lowance rat ios. 
JLARC has not been able to determine any official departmental policy regarding 
unclassified students, however, according to most campus business officers 
interviewed, the unclassified group are usually assigned to the vocational 
category. The outcome of this procedure is obvious — schools are budgeted at the 
most favorable faculty allowance. 

The student survey analysis clearly indicated the majority of all 
unclassified students could be assigned to another classification. In fact, 
through reclassi f icatior-. the unclassified category was reduced from 5k% to II?;* 
JLARC cal ciliated, bQsed ^-.1 formula allowances for faculty positions, there could 
have been a minimuim redaction of 44 full-time faculty if unclassified students 
were properly categorized for budget purposes. Based on the average faculty salary 
of $10,770 in 1973"74, the appropriation reduction would have exceeded $•■*?'), 000- 

Conclus ion 

The Department of Community Colleges readily concedes that enrollment 
estimating has not been very accurate, and JLARC was assured forecasting has been 
ijnproved. Fall 197^ system-wide enrollments were within 4.3^ of forecast, but 
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enrollments at three colleges were still far below forecasts (Rappahannock - k6%\ 
Germanna - 35^, Lord Fai rfax - 2^!^) . Enrol Iment forecasts used for budget requests 
and legislative appropriations have not been rel iable and consistently overstate 
the anticipated level of enrol Iment. Cons iderable attention must be directed 
toward developing reliable enrollment forecasts by college to peinii t more av'zcurate 
matching of resources with requirements. There is 1 i ttle use to a monitoring 
system that adjusts budgets after actua 1 enrol Iment is knov^n, since institutional 
commitments have already been made for the academic year; and, possibje reversions 
of funds are not likely to occur in view of previous expendi ture patterns . Accurat) 
program enrollment estimates are also necessary. Thr^ i ncreas ing tendency of the 
VCCS to use the **uncl ass i f ied'* student enronmrfni -ov^ation Iz .niore an action of 
administrative convenience than a necessary, riesi ra^ le c r ftieani pgful designation. 
Sound college management requires an awareness or stuJenc objectives, and an 
unclassified student classi fication hardly contributes to souiid information on 
which to plan or administer. 

The Council of Higher Education and the State Board should exercise their 
statutory responsibilities and develop more accurate -^^^'imating procedures and a 
rel iable classi fication system for community college ents- Of ccurse, revised 
forecasting and classification systems will require tin^ to vaHJoCe. Nevertheless, 
the General Assembly cannot afford to continue to jriat-e finds thsit are 

justified only by inflated enrollment projectlcns -nln^strat Tvely convenient 

classification systems. Both the Council of Higher Education and the State Board 
should give the highest priority to this problem and the ^Seneral Assembly should 
carefully monitor progress. 



Fac i 1 i t i es Management 

Gen^'ral fund appropriations for capital outlay con5>t ruction and planning 
at Virginia's institutions of higher education totaled more thsr: $10.5 million 
for the 197^-76 biennium. Of this amount, about 37 percent ($3.'5 million) was 
authorized for VCCS facilities. Since 1966, out of $85.8 million spent to construct 
coiTimunity college facilities, the State has funded $50 million. The need for 
additional physical facilities was identified as a significant problem during 
JLARC's i litial meeting with the Chancellor. We were told that ^oproximately 1.7 
million square feet of additional space was required. A conservative estimate of 
the cost of construction for this space would approach $100 million. 

Facilities for community colleges are costly and requi r^ consi derabl(^ 
lead time to plan and construct and, for this reason, they should be designed to 
meet long term needs and managed with the objective of' obtaining maximum utilizv- 
tion. Considerable effort has been expended by the Commonwealth to develop a 
formula system for use in determining^physical space requirements for higher 
education institutions. In 1970, the Capital Outlay Coordinating Commission for 
Higher Education was formed and charged with studying the problem of riatermining 
need. The Commission's recommendations incl uded the fol lowi ng: 

•A formula sxiti-'i^ for aUocntion of capital outlay funds; 

• Standard fiifmat for presentation of capi ta 1 out 1 ay 
requirements by i nst ? tut ions ; 

•Space planning standards for twelve categories of space; 
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1 . 


Classroom 


2. 


Teaching Laboratories; 


3. 


Teaching Faculty and Related Secretarial Offices 


k. 


Library Stack, Reader Service Area 


5. 


Physical Education Facilities 


6 . 


Self-Study and Teaching Clinic 


7. 


Genera 1 Use 


8. 


Research Faculty Offices 


9. 


Or.her Research Space 


10. 


Extension and Public Service Administrative 




and Faculty Offices 


n. 


Administrative and General Office 


12. 


Physical Plant Service 



The space planning guides recommended by . ne ccinmisslon and approved by the 
General Assembly and the Governor were Ui. ,d tci determine space requirements during 
the 1970-72 and 1972-7^ bienniums. On October 1, 197A, the Council of Higher 
Education Issued a set of revised space planning guides to be used in submitting 
capital outlay requests for the 1976-78 biennium. Strwdards for thre" of the 
tv/elve categorJes were changed. " 



• Classroom and Service Space - the standard was changed 
from: .796 assignable square fet^l (A:iF) p,'^r student station 
period occupied based on total FT5 Jay enrollment; to, .85 
ASF for enrollment up to 999; -79 ASF for enrollment between 
^ 000 and 2,^99; and .72. ASF for enrollment over 2,500. 

•Class Laboratories and Service Space - the standard was 
changed from: 2.813 ASF per student station period occu- 
pied based on total FTE da\f enrollment; to, 3.10 AST for 
enrol iTienn up to 999; 2.73 A3F for enrollment between 1,000 
^and 2.^199; and, 2.3^ ASF for enrollment over 2,500. 

* Instructional Faculty Office and Service Space - the standard 
was changed from 162 ASF per FTZ instructional faculty :o l40 
ASF. 



The net effect of the first two changes is to increase space allowar^es for more 
than half of the CommunlLy Colleges. 



Space Needs. Space needs are deterrni ned by applying the standards to 



enrollment projections four years in the future to determine total requirements. 
The tota^ is then reduced by exiscing invi^ntory to arrive at the additional space 
needed. !'or example, the space needs contained in ccpSi^J outlay recommendations 
considered by the 197^ se5«;ion of the General Assembly were based on enrollment 
nroj actions for the year 1978, less existing inventory and spare previously funded. 
Since space requirements are t!»e product of two factors-'-space guides and enroll- 
ment projections, the accuracy of computed space requirements depends on the 
validity of each function. We hove already reported that enrollments have fallen 
short of project io'.is at some colleges by rTK)re thar ^0 percent and exceeded 
projections at others by as much as 30 percent. Tr.:.*refore , space requirements 
based on these projections have not repres^^nted actual need. 



Thv^ extent to which the present space inventory patches requirements Is 
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a good ind i cator of how wel 1 planning for physical facilities has been carried 
out. JLARC compared capacity with need based oi faP 197^ enrollments. Figure 23 
shews the physics] facility capacity for each institution as a percent of space 
MUthorized by the formula--fourtiat.;n ccl ieges have less space than the standard 
allov^ance, J. Sargeant Reynolds has the lowev>t proportion of space allowed with 
oniv 31 pvjrcent of standard. 



Figure 23 . > , 

PHYSICAL FACILITY CAPACITY AS A PERCENT OF REQU IREMtNTS 
Fall Enrollmeni 




Source: State Council of Higher EduCiilion, ...tpit.il Ottt Rr- .''ymiju^nd'it ions , I974~7it Bionnium, 

(Richmond, VirifinUi, n.<i.), and Department of Community Colleges. Division of Research 
C Planning, .s*tij'ic-/ir Un: >l Im*'t.t H'tokh>t, 1074, RichnHjnd. Virginia. 
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Nine col leges, have more space than reqi^ired to accommodate their fall 
197^ enrollment. The amount of excess space ranges from Tomt percent at Danville 
to 115 percent at Rappahannock. It is interesting to note that six of these 
colleges (Bltje Ridge, Eastern Shore, John Tyler, Patrick Henry , Rappahannock and 
Southwest Virginia) received capital outlay appropriations in the 1972-7^ biennium 
(Eastern Shore was provided a new campus). The Department of Community Colleges 
also requested capital outlay projects for two of the nine colleges in their 
197^-76 budget submission (Germanna and Patrick Henry). The requests were not 
approved. 



Faci 1 i ty Ut i 1 ization 

^ Another indicator of good management is utilisation of existing 
facilities. JLARC found limited attention given to facility utilization by the 
VCCS management. Utilization studies being performed afa generally limited to 
the State Council's biennial reports on instructional space uti 1 izstion. Data 
included in the most recent report. Fall, 1972, has been used to examine space 
utilization in two categor:es--classroom and laboratory Space. (The report does 
not address the remaining ten categories) . 

•General Classroom. During the fall of 1972, the Community College 
System used its classrooms on the average of 24.3 hours per week (between 8:00 a.m. 
and 5-00 p.m.) and 71.1^ of the student stations were occupied when rooms were 
in use. This, means that 38.4^ of total classroom student capacity was utilized. 
The space planning guide recently issued by the Council of Higher Education is 
based on an average utilization of 36.7^ of capacity. Tbus» system-wide 
utilization is greater than expected. 

Figure 2ky however, displays classroom utilization by college ranging 
from a low of ]S% at Rappahannock to a high of J]. 6% at Central Virginia. Ten 
colleges achieved better utilization than the^ rate expected by the planning guide 
(36.7^). Five colleges exceeded that rate by more than 10^, 

•Technical /Vocational Class Laboratory (Shops). Utilization of shop 
space on a system-wide basiii. (between 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p-rn. ) was 32. k% six 
perce'^T less than classroom utilization (Figure 25). Shops were in use an average 
of 20.1 hours per week and 72.5% of the student stations were occupied when the 
shops were used. The' State planning guide provides for 30^ utilization on the 
average. As with classroom utilization, use of shop space by colleges varies 
widely-- from a low o7']\.S% at Paul D. Camp to 8l.^% at Southwest Virginia. Ten 
col leges fai led to meet the planning guide rate while nin^ e;<ceeded it. Five 
colleges (Northern Virginia, Virginia Western, Mountain Empire, New River, Thomas 
Nelson and Southwest Virginia) exceeded the rate by ten percent or more. 

Concl us ion 

The spc-ce pl<-,nninQ standards first developed by the Capital Outlay 
Coordinating Commission and subsequently updated by the Council of Higher 
Education hsve standard i-^ed the format ^or capital outlay presentations. Neverthe- 
less, the computed requirements rejulting from these guides bear close examination. 
First, the space-standards have not been thoroughly tested by comprehensive 
uti- ization studies. The reports being prepared biennially by the council only 
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Figure 2^ 



UTILIZATION OF GENERAL 
CLASSROOM SPACE 
FALL - 1972 
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Note: Data not available for J. Sargeant Reynolds and Piedmont Virginia. 



Source: State Counci 1 . of Higher Education, "Uti 1 ization of instructional 
Space - Fall '72", (Richmond, Va. , n.d.) 
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Figure 25 

UTILIZATION OF TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL 
LABORATORY SPACE 
Fall -1972 



7SZ 



25% 




NOTE: Data not available for J. Sargeant Reynolds, Patrick Henry and Piedmont 
Virginia 

Source: State Council of Higher Education, "Utilization of Instructional Space - 

Fall, '72"., (Richmond, Va. , n.d.). 
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report on two of the tw*- ^ ^ e r . ^.er;or s es . Of the two categories reported, no 
attempt is made to analyse tir' - :at Ions from standard. Second, inaccurate 
enrollment forecasts resijlo equally inaccurate computation of space require- 
ments. The difficulty in predicting enrollment four years in the future is accepted. 
However, it should be recognized that capital outlay requests can be no more valid 
than enrollment projections. 

Finally, alternatives to capital construction should be identified and 
weighed carefully in terms of both short and long term costs. The community 
college system has experienced eight years of rapid enrollment growth and now has 
facilities* at 32 locations throughout the State. It could be tempting to assume 
this rate of growth will continue, but in the past few years, changes have occurred 
in enrollment trends at Virginia's four-year institutions that could impact on 
future needs for facilities at community colleges. The increasing trend in 
enrollments at four-year institutions has leveled off to the point that excess 
space has been reported at several colleqes.3^ Careful planning is needed to 
Insure that community college facility >acity is kept within long range 
requirements. Use of other public and. private facilities to accommodate peak 
enrollments could provide cost effective alternatives in some cases. 

During the course of this review, JLARC staff also noted three areas 
of concern in regard' to facility planning and utilization. The space planning 
guides are based on day utilization while community colleges have a substantial 
number of evening students and the enrollment trend is placing an increasing 
burden- on evening utilization. The Council of Higher Education should make every 
effort to develop space planning guides for community colleges that measure 
facility requirements for both day and evening utilization. 

JLARC found a number of col leges that indicated a need for additional 
space but only scheduled classes five days and four evenings each week. The 
col lege shoul d schedule popular classes on Friday evening and Saturday to make 
better utilization of expensive facilities. Changing enrollment trends make 
this issue especially Important. 

Finally, the orientation of most colleges for the past several years 
has been to develop on-caiiipus instruction, even though facilities to accommodate 
evening and commuting students are very costly. Each college should consider 
taking instruction to the students by renting facilities or by using other public 
facilities such as local high schools. 

VCCS ACADEMIC MANAGEMENT 

The teaching faculty Is a primary component ;r any educational insti- 
tution. Teaching faculty are the link between the studer.ts and the curricula, 
and are the people with whom students have the greatest contact during their 
enrollment in a school. The qualifications and attitudes of the VCCS faculty 
largely determines the success or failure of each Institution. Additionally, 
faculty salaries consume the largest portion of the VCCS budget. Thus, the 
efficiency of the system rests heavily on the extent to which faculty resources 
are properly administered. This section reviews academic management according to 
the characteristics of teachers and administrators in VCCS colleges, faculty 
productivity, and col lege staff attitudes. Information for each of these compo- 
nents has been derived from the JLARC faculty survey of VCCS staff employed during 
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the fall quarter of 197^. The Technical Appendix discusses survey methods and 
analysis. 

In the Virginia Community College System, faculty employees are defined 
as staff "who are eligible for faculty rank and teach or occupy an administrative 
position which is exempt from the classi fied service. '*35 jhe latter category 
includes, among others, department heads, counselors and librarians. The four 
standard levels of faculty rank are Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant 
Professor and Instructor. An additional title. Lecturer,' refers to part-time 
faculty err; Toyed to teach less than half of a normal load or less than a full 
session. Thus, faculty consists of teachers, administrators and lecturers. 

In the fall quarter of 197^, the system employed 2,040 full-time and 
1,760 part-time faculty. The number of, each category employed at eacR' col lege is 
detai led in Table 36. 



Table 36 

FACULTY EMPLOYMENT BY CATEGORY 
Fall, 197^ 





Teach i ng 
Ful 1-Time 


Administrative 
Ful 1-Time 


Lecturers 


Total 


Blue Ridge 


38 


10 


21 


69 


Central Virginia 


65 


20 


34 


119 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


27 


16 


24 


67 


Danville 


66 


20 


21 


107 


Eastern Shore 


11 


7 


19 


37 


Germanna 


35 


10 


21 


66 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


91 


42 


240 


373 


John Tyler 


69 


24 


56 


149 


Lord Fairfax 


33 


15 


16 


64 


Mountain Empi re 


23 


13 


25 


61 


New River 


liG 


20 


72 


138 


Northern Virginia 


329 


103 


596 


1 ,028 


Patrick Henry 


18 


8 


15 


41 


Paul D. Camp 


31 


14 


18 


63 


Piedmont Virginia 


29 


14 


60 


103 


Rappahannock 


32 


15 


40 


87 


Southside Vi rginia 


36 


18 


57 


111 


Southwest Vi rginia 


^5 


22 


19 


86 


Thomas Nelson 


100 


30 


91 - 


221 


Tidewater 




54 


197 


425 


Vi rginia Highlands 




15 


18 


77 


Vi rgi ni a Wes tern 


108 


35 


57 


200 


Wy thevi lie 




17 


43 


108 


Total 


1,498 


542 


1 ,760 


3,800 



Source: (full"time faculty) Departnr.ant of Community Colleges, Management Services 

Division. (lecturers) JLARC telephone poll of each college, January, 1975-. 



Guide) ines regarding qualifications for rank and salary have been 
established by the State Board. Faculty are recruited by each college but final 
approval for all personnel comes from the State Board. (See Appendix V) 

Salary Structure. VCCS does not currently have a tenure system. 
Faculty who received tenure prior to January 29, 1969, retain it; all others are 
appointed to a one,' three or five year contract. Employment during any three 
sequential summer, fall, winter or spring quarters const i tutes an academic 
contract year for teaching faculty, but most administrators are employed on a 
twelve month contract. Only teaching faculty, counselors, program heads , assistant 
division chairmen, and librarians are eligible for three and five year appointments. 
Administrators, assistant instructors, and lecturers are appointed for one-year or 
less. The normal sequence of appoi ntment is for a faculty member t^o hold three 
(3) one-year appointments and one (l) three year appointment before becoming 
eligible for a five year contract. However, there is no limit to ^/ie number of 
one or three year contracts which may be granted an individual. This policy is 
designed to provide flexibility to meet changing needs of the system. 

The present salary schedule was approved by the State Board in November, 
1974- (Table 37) *Sal ar ies are determined by the local college president within 
these ranges consistent with the qualifications of each candidate. Factors taken 
into account are the highest degree attained, previous teaching experience, and 
related experience in business or industry. Administrative twelve month salaries 
range from $17,000-$26,400 for a provost, from $15,000-$2^,750 for a dean , and 
from $1 1 ,000-$19,800 for various types of coordinators. Salary for each community 
college president is recommended by the board and finally approved by the State 
Division of Personnel. 

Table 37 

VCCS FACULTY SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Nine-month Appointments) 

Faculty Rank Minimum Salary Maximum Salary 

Professor $14,030 $T7,600 

Associate Professor 12,320 15,840 

Assistant Professor 10,560 14,080 

Instructor 8,800 12,320 

Assistant Instructor 6,600 ,_8,800 

Source: VCCS salary schedule, revis ' November, 197^. 

The JLARC survey found that of all faculty is employed full-time 
and kS% is part-time. Of the full-time faculty, three-quarters report teaching 
responsibilities and one-quarter are administrators. There is some mingling of 
roles, and about 20% of the teachers carry administrative responsibilities 
(administrators also occasionally teach courses). Lecturers are a distinct group 
in that they are employed only to teach and usually do not otherwise participate 
in the life of the school. 

System-wide, full-time faculty teach approximately 70 percent of the 
total workload and lecturers (part-time) contribute approximately 28 percent. 
Generally, schools with a large proportion of unclassified students make the 
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greatest use of lecturers. This is not surprising because unclassified students 
are general ly enrol led in evening coujrses and are part-time, occasional students 
requiring schools to provide greater flexibility in scheduling. Figure 26 shows 
the number of lecturers at each school as an estimated proportion of total 
workload. 



Fi gure 26 
LECTURERS AND WORKLOAD, FALL 197^ 
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Source: JLARC Faculty Survey, November, 197^, and JLARC Telephone 
Poll , February, 1975. 

In addition to teaching, facul ty indicated that they were involved in 
numerous college activities during the last academic year as shown below. 



REPORTED FACULTY ACTIVITIES 



Act i vi ty % Faculty 

College Committees SIX 

Professional Meetings 49 

Commuhity Service 42 

Advanced Study 35 

Student Activities 30 

Curriculum Development 30 

In-service Training 26 

Research -a n 20 
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Most non-teaching time appears to be used in college commi t tees and 
professional meetings. (Survey responses also indicate that 15% of the full-time 
teachers have employment in addition to their commun i ty col 1 ege position.) 



The VCCS faculty tends to be relatively young, most indicated they 

were under kO. VCCS staff is predominantly white {33%) and male {63%) and have 
served an average of four years at their present school. About 25% of the full- 
time teachers indicated that they were tenured and about 50 percent held one year 
contracts. The community col leges report that the average degree held by the 
VCCS ful 1-t ime facul ty is at least a masters degree. 

The primary criteria used in State Board guidelines for appointmcr^t and 
promotion are the highest degree held and related experience. Figure 27 
illustrates previous experience for eacii gory of college staff. Within each 
category shown, the years of previous expr ience was somewhat limited. 
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Figure 27 
VCCS FACULTY EXPERIENCE 
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Faculty Productivity 



The VCCS teaching faculty is primarily concerned with instructing 
students, since the research and publishing demands found at most senior institu- 
tions are not emphasized in a community college environment. State Board policy 
specifies that normally, teaching workload should be 12-15 credit hours and 15-20 
contact hours for each week of each academic quarter. Workload may be reduced if 
the credits of laboratory instruction s i gn i f i cant 1 y expands required contact hours 
or if a teacher is performing officially assigned administrative tasks. Assign- 
ment of teacher workload based on this policy is the responsibility of the 
community college administration. 

Sound system management would monitor workload as one criterion of 
efficient administration. The Department of Community Colleges does not have a 
reporting system to determine faculty workload at the present time, although the 
planned MIS i ncl udes a workl oad subsystem. The department d i d t ry to match i ts 
computerized payroll file with a similar class registration fi le at JLARC's 
request, but, the information available was not sufficiently accurate to produce 
usable results. Since faculty productivity is important to evaluation of VCCS 
performance, the JLARC faculty survey compiled workload data by school. The 
results of the analysis are reported below in terms of faculty productivity.. 

Workload Measurement, The two principle components of producti vi ty are: 
l) the number of students taught; and, 2) credit hours. If these components are 
combined (students times credit hours) a productivity indicator can be established 
(termed student credit hours) to compare each schools productivity with an accepted 
average. Since workloads may vary for each teacher in any quarter, we have 
calculated productivity by school for the fall quarter according to three standards 
based on board workload policy.^ This calculation assumes that workload balance 
is achieved by division or type of course in each school. 

High Productivity Standard 300 student credit hours 
Medium Productivity Standard 236 student credit hours 
Minimum Productivity Standard 180 student credit hours 

Figure 28 ranks the twenty-three VCCS colleges according to calculated 
average faculty productivity. Since this figure is based on a sample survey, the 
range within which the total facul ty would be 1 ikely to fal 1 is shown in add ft ion 
to the productivity indicator for each school (see Technical Appendix). System- 
wide, the fall quarter teaching faculty appear to have a high degree of producti- 
vity. The mean for the system falls at 311.3 student credit hours. Interestingly, 
njne schools fall below the medium productivity standard and nine other schools 
are above the maximum. It should be noted that productivity is not necessarily the 
same as workload. A faculty member in the lowest productivity range may actually 
teach several classes with different preparations but not have enough students to 



^Productivity is calculated in terms of full-time equivalent faculty (FTEF) by 
deducting percent of time reported as required by administrative assignments. 
Student credit hours standard is based on Board policy of 12-15 credits times 
budget allowance of 1:1> or 1:20 faculty/student ratio. High productivity 
equa!s (15 credits times 20 students): Medium Productivity equals (13.5 credits 
times 17-5 students): Minimum Producti vi ty equals (12 credits times 15 students) 
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show high productivity which is a combination of credits and students. 
Conversely_a faculty member in the highest average range may teach large classes 
of only one or two different courses necessitating fewer preparations and class- 
room hours, yet generating a higher productivity- Class size is therefore a 
significant factor in faculty productivity as it is in program costs- 

Although productivity is above the mi n imum standard at every school, 
each school has a disproportionate levei of productivity for a portion of full- 
time teaciiing faculty. An estimated 212 teachers at 19 fchools teach less than 
the minimum of 180 student credit hours. This number represents about ]k% of all 
teaching faculty in the VCCS. Some, but not all, of this reduced productivity is 
the result of small classes. Other explanations are not readily apparent since 
the survey analysis accounted for assigned administrative duties. In each case 
teaching time was adjusted to reflect administrati ve duties in the productivity 
analysis. (Table 38)- 

Faculty productivity is also linked with the extent to which a school 
serves the population of its local area, measured in terms of students per 1,000 
residents (outreach), institutional age and t'\e number of programs offered and 
faculty employed. Thorough analysis of comparative productivity data over 
regularly defined periods would indicate which of these variables most influence 
productivity at each school. 



Low Product i vi ty 

Southside, Rappahannock, Germanna, Eastern Shore and Mountain Empire are 
examples of relatively new community colleges years) that have not yet 

developed extens i ve outreach . Growth has been particularly limited by the rural, 
relatively isolated nature of these districts. At each school, faculty productivity 
is low and until enrol Iment increases, faculty will contf.^ue to be costly. The 
cost factor is increased by the fact that the first faculty employed for e ch 
program are often the most experienced and the schools are attempting to ot ^er too 
broad a curriculum. 

Danville, New River, Virginia Highlands and Wytheville are older schools 
that had been in existence before becoming community colleges and have achieved 
reasonable outreach. It appears that at these schools low productivity can to 
some degree be attributed to both more teachers and more courses and program 
offerings than enrollment can support. For example. New Siver offers the same 
number of programs as Virginia Western (37) but has only half the enrollment. 
Wytheville offers the same number as Thomas Nelson (26) but has only one-third 
the enrol Iment. 



Medium Productivity 

iiot surprisingly, schools Chat faM in the mid-range have differing 
characteristics. John Tyler is an older school with relatively limited out- 
reach that has had unusually high turnover in actministratr ve leadership. Dabney 
S. Lancaster is an older rural school that still has obstacles co overcome with 
regard to community attitudes and geographic location. Lord Fairfax, on the other 
hand, is a young school with a relatively limitcid number of programs which 
minimizes small classes and increases productivity. 



Table 38 



FACULTY BELOW MINfMUM PRODUCTIVITY 
(180 Student Credit Hours) 

Number 





of 


Weighted 


College 


Respondents 


Number 


Blue Ridge 


2 


S.k 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


1 


3.0 


Danvi lie 


3 


15.3 


Eastern Shore 


2 


3.2 


Germanna 




15.6 


John Tyler 


3 


18.9 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


1 


9.1 


Lord Ffiir^Piyc 






Mountain Empire 




9.2 


New R 1 ver 


3 


19.8 


Paul D. Camp 


3 


8.i* 


Piedmont Virginia 


1 


k.8 


Rappahannock 


k 


16.0 


Souths ide Vi rginia 


5 


22.5 


Southwest Virginia 


-. 


5.0 


Thomas Nelson 


1 


6.7 


Tidewater 




10.2 


Virginia H ighlands 


> 


17.0 


Wy thevi lie 




17.6 


Total 


50 


212 



Source: JLARC facul ty survey, November, 197^. 



High Productiv i ty 

Generally schools in the hi^jhe.'st productivity range are imong the oldest 
In the system. Northern Vir.nirva and Virginia Western, were, for example, the 
first to be established and have bot^h largo enrol laments and well developed cut- 
reach. Exceptions wi thin this prou--* are Patrick Henry, ,J. Sargea.it Rcyrolds and 
Piedmont, new schoc ii; which ha/e experienced rapid grov^it. High prodf.iCt i vi ty at 
J. Sargeant Reynolds is also d re^iulL of a Icirge student ..-.Hux when its second 
campus opened In ;?te 197^. ^fcrick !l^nry limits i ti: progr /f; offer ir g *:o sixteen 
which also miijimizf;»s the r-^ber of srm't'i classics. 



Conclusions 

At the present time, Che dep^irtment provides guidelines for rank and 
salary of faculty members and r/joriiicors the appointment process of full-time 
faculty. The VCCS employs a h^'h'/ coa<petent hardworking faculty drawn from 
widely divergent backgrounds. H^.'vever, as the system continues to develop the 
department should also concern it:ielf with appropriate staffing patterns within 
schools and with effective inserv ce programs for orientation and teaching skill 

^^3 
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development purposes of persons new to the community col ? ege- envi ronment , 

Approximately ko% of the faculty in the fall quarter is comprised o^" 
part-time teachers (lecturers). These appointments ar^ lOt reviev/ed by the 
department and lecturers are not general' evaluated are full-time teachers at 
the college level. This is a serious omission since .:*urers instruct a 
significant number of courses and students system-wi- 

Comparative management ('jca is needed tr - ..ease system-wide application 
of State Board policy with regard to workload. Sue. Jata would be most useful 
analyzed over several quarters on the basis of instructional divisions. Although 
productively overall is high, wide disparities in workload within schools requires 
further Inqui ry . 



College Staff Attitudes 

Another important meas*ure of academic management effectiveness is the 
attitudes and opinions of those responsible for execution of teaching and admin- 
istrative functions. As the system has become more decentralized, local adminis- 
trators also become responsible for academic quality and most colleges indicate 
they are unaware of how they are evaluated by the department or the State Board, 
There actually appears to be a vacumn as Local Boards feel that the department is 
overseeing the general management and quality of instruction at each school and 
they do not often involve themsel ves with these issues. Departmental officials 
acknowledge that there are significant differences among the schools, but there 
does not appear tc be a uniform approach to Identifying or to dealing with these 
diffe:ences. 

JLARC considers faculty opinions partlcu' rly useful In evaluating the 
VCCS performance since the system is decentralized and institutional performance 
has not been systematically evaluated by the department or State Board. Faculty 
opinions were requested regarding fifteen academic management questions identified 
during the course of the JLARC review on a scale from 1 (strongly agree) to 5 
(strongly disagree). The first two categories, strongly and mildly agree, were 
collapr". ' ;nto one totaS as "agreement" and mildly and strongly disagree were 
combint as "disagreement" for each question. Responses of full-time teachers 
were relied on as most meanlpgfu5 in situations that apply to educational quality. 
Teaching and administrative faculty were considered together for questions apply- , 
ing generally to areas of faculty interaction. 

A significant number of unsolicited comments received, indicates 
strong desire of the faculty to participate in a self evaluation of the community 

xollege^ sys tem. Although an . i n.di vidua! Vs. perceptions re fleet hi t> bGckgroun u and 

personal vantage point, JLARC found that faculty opinions cor esponded to riuiny 
observations made during campus visits and other Independently /♦HChered data. 

Faculty opinions are grouped into two general citegories of academic 
managements-relating to instructional quality and relating to rr.anageVnent ^:jality. 
The displays on the following pages show system-wide teacLer and adnii n i st rator 
agreement on'^each question. Despite several significant areas of d I sagrcoMient , 
the VCCS faculty reported a high degree of commitment to the community coiVco'? 
purpose and an unusual sense of dedication and morale. , 
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Instructional Qu a lity 



!n response to eight questions regarding i ni/i.ruot iona 1 quality, the 
most significant problem seems to be student skill level. Approximately two- 
thirds of the teaching faculty felt too many students lacked the fundamental skills 
needoC' to do the work required in their classes. A substantial number of faculty 
agreed w^ith this statement in all but three schools. Three other quality indica- 
tors can be associated with skill level — compromised standards, inaccurate course 
grades and inappropriate counseling. 

System-wide a majority of the teaching faculty did not see thesp three 
areas as problems. Nonetheless about one in every three ^^aculty either felt that 
counseling was not adequate or that standards were being compromised or both. In 
addition, about one in every five felt that grades did not accurately reflect 
student achievement. This appeared to^be truer in some schools than in others. 
For example, over two-thi rds- of the Teaching faculty at Paul D. Camp agreed that 
standards were being compromised, and a third Irelt that grades did not reflect 
student achievement. At Dabney S. Lancaster and Eastern Shore about half or 
more of the faculty did not feel the students receive adequate counseling. 

Faculty perception of low skill levels and instructional quality 
compromises may be attributable to the widespread acceptance of open program 
admissions. The overwhelming belief that developmental courses are appropriate 
for the VCCS and that mixed student backgrounds are an asset, demonstrate that 
teaching faculty stHl believe a diverse student body should be served. 

Administrative faculty were less critical of instructional quality 
system-wide. Generally, they felt there were fewer students ■ lacki ng fundamental 
skills, counseling v;as adequate, and standards were not compromised. These 
opinions might reflect a difference in role, or they may d :note a substantial 
difference in the perception of the community college purpose. 



Academic Management Quality 

VCCS teaching and administrati ve facul ty tended to di^i-z^pree on more 
questions of academic management. On two questions r^ <'0 f,edcher/admi ni s tra- 

tor involvement, (Administrative Support and Curriculnn; " : ...jiing), thftre is 
significant difference system-widt^. "iv " tl-^ree- fourths (83% of the adro? n Is t^ators 
agreed that the faculty were suppor*j-^<' ':.>nipared to only 62% of the teaching foct?;lty. 
Nonetheless, a large number of tea .her-, r-l: a -.jiT;ber of schools did not feel they 
received adequate support from the c^^j^N*; ^ \.t ratoi s In particular, less than a 
third of the faculty at Dabney >. i -^nccvster , Eas tern Shcre and Patrick Henry felt 
the administrators were supportive* A v.<"ni?ilar difference existed between the 
teachers and the administrators on whether or net the faculty was highly involved 
in decisions related to curriculum planning and i nst i tut ional development. A total 
of B]% of the administrators said they were, whereas only 6l? of the teachers 
indicated a similar response. In contrast, thore was general agreement at all 
schools that faculty are well prepared to taach rn the community college system and 
a system-wide attitude that faculty salaries -re too low (even though VCCS faculty 
turnover is not high). 

Although less than a third of all facu i ty responded that there were not 
enough full-time teachers employed, responses by school were strongly associated 
with the extent of part-time faculty uiji.. 
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QUESTIONS RELATED TO ACADEMIC MANAGEMENT QUALITY 
{% Faculty and Administrative Agreement) 



COURSE AND PROGRAM CONTACT 
UPDATED 

0 25 50 75 100% 

Teachers (78) 

Administrators (87) 



FACULTY WELL-PREPARED FOR l/CCS 

0 25 50 75 100% 

Teachers _(8^) 

Administrators (8^) 



M.CULTY INVOLVED IN CURRICULUM 
PLANNING 



Teachers 
Administrators 



0 25 50 75 100% 
_(61) 

(81) 



FACULTY NOT EVALUATED ENOUGH ON 
EFFECTIVENESS 



Teachers 
Admin is tra tors 



0 25 50 75 100% 

^(31) 

(53) 



ADMINISTRATORS SUPPORT FACULTY 



0 25 50 75 100% 
Teachers (62) 
Administrators , (83) 



NOT EiiOUGH FULL-TIME FACULTY 



Teacr'ers 
Administrators 



0 25 50 75 100% 

(33) 

(33) 



FACULTY SALARIES ADEQUATE 



0 25 50 75 100% 

Teachers (23) 

Administrators (23) 
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QUESTIONS RELATED TO ACADEMIC MANAGEMENT DUALITY 
(% Faculty and Administrative Agreement) 



STUDENTS LACK FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS . MIXED TUDENT BACKGROUNDS IS A DEFINITE 

AS , £T 

0 25 50 75 100% 0 25 50 75 100% 

Teachers (68) Teachers (I'i) 

Administrators (49) Administrators (gO) 



CLASS SKILL LEVEL TOO VARIED FOR 

TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS REMEDIAL COURSES DO NOT BELONG TO VCCS 

0 25 50 75 • 100% 9 zS 50 75 100% 

teachers (i8) Teachers _ 

Administrators -(.7) . Administrators - (3) 



TRANSr^.v COURSES TAUGHT AT 

APPROPRIATE LEVEL STUDENTS RECEIVE ADEQUATE COUNSELING 

0 25 50 75 100^ 0 25 50 75 100% 

Teachers (82) Teachers (56) 

Administrators (9I) Administrators ^(ggj 



STANDARDS C0MPR0M5SED TO KEEP 

ENROLLMENT GRADES REFLECT STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

0 25 50 75 100%, 0 25 50 75 100% 

Teachers (37) ' Teachers — (63) 

Administrators - — {17)^' Administrators (67) 
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Cone 1 us ion 



Responses to both instructionar'qual ity and management questions 
generally reflect a satisfied and involved faculty in the VCCS. Many faculty 
members took the opportcnity to'comment favorably about the community college 
concept and its importance to the community. Although many expressed dissatis- 
faction with specific issues, most were pleased to be part of this educational 
effort. Teachers responded overwhelmingly that they liked to teach at a 
community college. Unsolicited comments on the survey were less complimentary of 
VCCS in regard to some professional working conditions including — excessive 
number of administrators, non-productive meetings and inadequate salaries. 

The concept of a community collecie requires teachers and administrators 
who are in harmony with the purposes and goals of the school and who possess the 
management and teaching skills necessary for success. At the present time, the 
VCCS does seem to have developed the kind of system-wide staff that can contribute 
to a successful educational experience. However, the JLARC facu 1 ty survey did 
identify a number of academic issues where a substantial difference exists between 
teachers and administrators. The State Board, the department and the colleges 
should focus their attention on these differences, identify VCCS or institutional 
policies or practices that contribute to lack of cooperative atmosphere, and take 
corrective action as appropriate to achieve more effective academic management. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 



Part 1 SURVEYS 

Three surveys were conducted' for the community college study: one of 
students, one of faculty, and one of counselors. A briuf summary of each follows: 

Student Survey 

A survey was conducted of students enrolled in the Spring term of, 197^1 
the most recent term for which the Department of Communi ty Col leges could provide 
addresses. A random sample of students was selected for each of the 23 separate 
communi ty col leges and stratified according to the four principal categories used, 
by the VCCS: developmental, unclassified, occupat iona 1 - techn i ca 1 and university 
parallel. To insure adequate representation of the smaller schools, a mmimum of 
about 60 students re sampled at each school with more being selected for larger 
schools like Northern Virginia (300) Tidewater (165) and J. Sargeant Reynolds (95)- 

Since the number sampled at each school did net necessarily reflect the 
exact size of that school in relat ion to the esHire systeriV i t was necessary to 
readjust the results for each school. This \k^s done by weighting the responses in 
direct proportion to the actual number of "^tvidcnts enrol led in each category at 
each school . (See explanation at end of section on the actual procedure used in 
weighting). Had this procedure not been used and the sample drawn in proportion : 
to the exact size of each school a third of the sample would have come from 
Northern Virginia while on]y .k% would have come from Eastern Shore, one of the 
smallest school s in the system. With a sample of 1,000 this would have meant only 
four respondents would have represented that school, one for each of the four 
categories! 'Using the weighting method was preferable in that: it guaranteed at 
least a minimum number of students would be sampled at each school. 

The sample at each school was generally divided equally among the four 
categorizes unless (l) the school had either no developmental students or not 
enough to equal the other categories, in which case, all developmental students 
were sampled at that school, and (2) the school reported a high percentage of 
unclassified students. In such schools, a larger number of students were sampled 
in this category in an effort to help minimize statistical error among this group. 
A total of 1838 students were sampled. The distribution of the sample in the four 
categories is shown below. 

Total Sampled N = I838 

Developmental _ 293 

- ~~ Ufic'lassif ied " ?65 

Occupational /Technical 390 

^University Parallel 390 

The questionnaires were mailed out the last week in September, 197^. In- 
cluded along with the questionnaires was a prepaid, addressed envelope for each 
respondent. A total of 739 i^0%) usable questionnaires were returned. 

' Phone Follow-up . Given the fact that 60% of the respondents did not 



reply, a key question must be raised as to whether those who did not reply differed 
significantly from those who did. To find out, a random sample of 78 non-respond- 
ents {stratified by school and by category) was selected to be followed up in a 
phone interview using the same questions as employed in the mail questionnaire. 
(•Some of the less significant items were deleted to shorten the length of the 
interview). The opinions of these 78 non-respondents were then compared to those 
who did return a questionnai re. 

In brief, the two groups did not d i ffer s i gni f i cant ly i n age, sex, race 
or marital status. (A chi~square was used to test for significant differences in 
making all comparisons). Nor did they differ as to whether they were full or 
part-time, day or evening students, or by type of program; i.e., university 
parallel, occupational-technical, developmental,, and unclassified — either by 
their own definition or ours. (See discussion about classi fication procedure in 
Part 11 of this appendix). 

However, the two groups did differ significantly as to the type of degree 
they expected to receive (p<005). More non-respondents expected to receive an 
AA/AS degree while more respondents indicated they expected to receive an AAS 
degree. There was, however, no significant difference between the two groups as 
to whether or not they expected to receive a degree, only the type. This 
difference could be explained in part by the fact that the interviewers were 
frequently able to clarify any confusion the interviewees might have had -^'^x the 
two types of degrees. 

There also was a significant difference as to whether or not the indi- 
vidual was currently enrolled at the community college (p<COl). More non- 
respondents indicated they were not now enrolled. This may have been because they 
were contacted almost six weeks after the original mai lout--long enough for more 
to have dropped out. 

The only other difference found involved students' purpose in attending 
the community college. Non-respondents were more likely to say it was because the 
school was nearby while respondents more freq uently checked "the courses/programs 
they wanted were there'V (p<.001 ) . None of these differences seemed to carry over 
to any of the other questions. It seems doubtful, therefore, that there was any 
systematic bias between non- respondents and respondents in the student survey. 

Counselor Survey 

A second mail survey was conducted of each counselor and counselor 
co-ordinator in the community college system—a total of 132. (Questionnaires for 
this survey were mailed the last week in October, 197^. A total of 11 1 questionnaires 
were returned of which 109 (83%) proved to be usable. Addi t ional val idation was 
not necessary because the return rate was so high. 



Faculty Survey 



A third survey was conducted of the community college faculty. Included 
in this survey were three distinct groups: teacW-ng faculty, faculty administrators 
and lecturers. The latter were randomly sarnplei^f rom a list of lecturers employed 
in the Spring of 197^, the latest then availab/fe. As it turned out, this proved a 
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definite drawback. A number of these lecturers were not teaching in the Fall and, 
thus, did not fully respond to the survey. Others felt that as part-time 
teachers, they were not in an adequate position to answer many of the questions. 
As a result, the findings from this group were not fully reported. These 
problems did not exist with the other two groups because they were randomly 
Sampled from faculty currently employed by the community college system. 

A total of 720 faculty were sampled out of an original 3,361 teachers,- 
administrators and lecturers. The sample was stratified according to these three 
groups for each coriHTiunity college. As in the student survey the results for each 
school had to be weighted in dtrect proportion to the actual number of faculty 
employed in each of these categories at each school. 

The questionnaires were mailed the third week in November, 197^. To in- 
sure an adequate return, a reminder was sent out to each respondent the day after 
Thanksgiving. A usable questionnaire was received from klS {53%) of the original 
720 facul ty. 

Faculty Productivity Because of the importance of getting an accurate 
estimate of faculty productivity JLARC added a number of late returns to the 
respondents from the faculty survey for this analysis only . This brought the 
return rate up to S0% for the teaching faculty. Based, on those additional returns 
an average facu 1 ty product i vi ty range was calculated for each school. The range 
represents the likelihood of obtaining a similar value were the study to be 
repeated. For example, the average productivity found for Northern Virginia was 
401.0 student credit hours. The odds are 95 out 100 that were the study to be 
repeated the product i vi ty for Northern Virginia would fall between 330.1 and 471.9- 
The exact ranges for each school are shown on the next page. The formula used for 
calculating these ranges is given below. 

standard error =-Vrr ■ N 

s = standard deviation * 
n = number of respondents / 
N = total number of faculty 

A summary of the pertinent facts related to each of the three surveys is 
listed below. On the next page is a table showing the number of individuals 
sampled in each survey at each community college. 









Usable 


Response 


Date of 


Type of Respondent 


Population 


Sampl e 


Returns 


Rate 


Mai 1 ing 


Students^ 


i»2,259 


1 ,838 


739 




9/27 


Counselors 


132 


132 






10/31 


Faculty^ 


3,361 


720 


h25 


53% 


11/22 



iThe student sample consisted of those enrolled' in Spring of 1974, 



•^The faculty sample consisted of three groups: current teaching faculty, current 
faculty administrators, and lecturers employed in Spring, 1974. 
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AVERAGE FACULTY PRODUCTIVITY RANGE 
FALL QUARTER, 197^ 



Number 



School 

Northern Vi rgi nia 

Patrick Henry 

Tidewater 

Vi rg i ni a Western 

Blue Ridge 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 
Thomas Nelson 
Southwest Virginia 
Piedmont Vi rg i nia 
Lord Fa i rfax 
Central Vi rgi nia 
John Tyler 
Paul D. Camp 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
Danvl 1 1 e 
Wythev lie 
Mountain Empire 
Germanna 
New River 

Vi rginia Highlands 
Southside Vi rginia 
Eastern Shore 
Rappahannock 



Tfa^r* h i nrt 
1 caw 1 M 1 1 vj 


Number 


Average 


Range 




F o 1 1 1 h \/ 

r acu 1 Ly 


FTFF 


P rn d 1 1 r f I v i f v 


Low 


High 










471 .9 




1 ft n 






441 7 




1 7*^ Q 




292 9 


196.5 


1 nft 


1 fi'^ A 

1 U J • D 




304. 1 


409 .5 


30 


. D 


79ft Q 

^zo . 


977 1 


184 7 




ftn 1 
OU ■ 1 


79 9 7 
^ZZ . / 


711 h 
z/ / . *t 




1 00 


04 . / 


79n 7 
^ZU . 5 


97C n 

z / p . U 


16^ 6 




44 ■ p 


701* 7 


248 ^ 


160.9 






709 ft 


9 71 


174 1 


33 




9ftC 7 
ZOp . / 


?4? ? 


129 2 


Dp 


A9 ft 


9fiQ ^ 

Z.DP ■ J 


241 .6 


297.0 


by 


Aft n 

DO . U 


9CZi 9 


910 1 


298 1 




^1.0 


240 . 7 


208.6 


272.8 


27 


26.4 


236.4 


200.5 


272.3 


66 


64.1 


230.5 


190.8 


270.2 


48 


48.0 


229.0 


174.9 


283.1 


23 


23.0 


228.1 


186.5 


269.7 


35 


33.8 


223.2 


165.0 


281 .4 


46 


40.3 


222.9 


192.4 


253.4 


44 


43.3 


214.4 


184.2 


244.6 


36 


34.5 


209.1 


141 .3 


276.9 


11 


11.0 


207.0 


175.6 


238.4 


32 


30.6 


200.8 


161.5 


240.1 



Source: JLARC Faculty Survey, November, 1974. 
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NUMBER OF JHDI VI DUALS SAMPLED 
IN EACH SURVEY BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Type of Respondent 





Student 


Counselors • 


racul ty^ 


Blue Ridge 


59 


3 


30 


Central vi rgi nia 


60 


4 


30 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


95 


3 


30 


Danville 


60 


4 


30 


Eastern Shore 


45 


2 


30 


Gar manna 


53 


3 


30 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


95 


9 


30 


John Tyler 


60 


5 


30 


Lord Fai rfax 


81 


3 


30 


Mountal n Euipi re 


45 


2 


30 


New River 


51 


4 


30 


Northern Virginia 


300 


32 


50 


Patri ck Henry 


60 


2 


30 


Paul D. Camp 


45 


3 


30 


Piedmont Virginia 


95 


3 


30 


Rappahannock 


80 


3 


30 


Souths i de Vi rgi ni a 


O n 

89 


4 


30 


Southwest Virginia 


60 


6 


30 


Thomas Nelson 


60 


8 ■ 


30 


Tidewater 


165 


14 


40 


Vi rgi nia Hi ghlands 


60 


2 


30 


Virginia Western 


60 


9 


30 


Wy thevi 1 i e 


60 


4 


30 


Total 


1838 


132 


720 


Returned 


739 


109 


425 


includes all counselors 


and 'counse lor 


coordinators employed by 


the VCCS. 



Includes Teaching Faculty, Faculty Administrators and Lecturers. 
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Weighting 



Both the faculty survey and the student survey were stratified at each 



community college according to certain 
tained; namely, categories of students 
teachers, admini strators and lecturers 
number of respondents selected at each 
number in the total communfty college 



.important segments each population con- 
by program in the case of students, and 
in the case of the facui'ty. Since the 
school was not directly proportional to the 
system, it was necessary to weight the 



responses according to the actual number of individuals in a particular segment 



at a given school 
this follows: 



An example of how the responses were weighted to adjust for 



STUDENT SURVEY 
Blue Ridge Community College 



Tota 1 Enrol led in 
Spring 197^ 

No. of Respondents 

Weight^ 



Develop- 
mental 



1^ 

6 

2.3 



Unclass i ■ 
fied 



359 
7 

51.3 



acc . / 

Tech. 



6 

71.5 



Univ. 
Paral lei 



22k 
6 

37.3 



Tota 1 

1 ,026 
25 



^Total enrolled divided by number of respondents 

These weights were then multiplied by the number of responses to a 
particular question. If for instance. 3 of the 6 developmental students indicated 
they were female, then 3 x 2.3 or 6.9 (7 with rounding) of all developmental 
students at Blue Ridge could be expected to be female. On a system-wide basis, 
by program or by school, such figures are statistically reliable within generally 
recognized levels of tolerance^ 
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FART II CLASSIFICATION AND RECLASSIFICATION 

For the Spring term of 197^, the VCCS reports that 18% of the students 
enroJled were in university parallel, 30^ In occupat i onal -techn i ca 1 , 7% in 
developmental with the remaining counted as unclassified. Presumably, many 
of those in this last category were individuals attending the community college 
for their own personal enjoyment, not majoring in any of the other three programs 
and not pursuing a degree. In any case, JLARC used these four categories 
to stratify its sample in the student survey. The results of the survey revealed 
substantial discrepancies bi=*cween the way in which the VCCS classified a student 
and what many of the students reported. 

For instance, one of the respondents from Dabney S. Lancaster who was 
reported as unclassified by VCCS reported his curriculum as law enforcement, gave 
his purpose in attending as increasing his present job potential, checked 
occupational-technical as the program he was enrolled in, and indicated he expected 
to receive a degree. He listed his current job as a patrolman. 

Another respondent, a girl from Danville Community College, listed her 
major field of study as practical nursing. Her purpose in attending was given as 
preparing for a new job or career and she indicated she expects to be awarded a 
certificate vjhen she has completed her course work. This person, was also carried 
by the VCCS as unclassified. 

The most puzzling cases were those who graduated. One respondent from 
Blue Ridge who indicated that he had already graduated listed university-parallel 
as the program he was in and his purpose in attending as transferring to a four- 
year school. This student had been full-time with a major in education. VCCS, 
however, has this student categorized as unclassified. 

These are not isolated cases. Examples like these were found to exist 
in varying degrees at every school. In some cases, the discrepancies were more 
substantial than in others. By far, the largest inconsistencies were among those 
who had been categorized as unclassified. However, there were large differences 
among those classed as developmental. Since these students ''epresent such a 
relat i vely- smal 1 number of the total enrollment, the effect in this category is 
1 ess dramat i c. " 

These inconsistencies placed JLARC in a dilemma. If the data were 
analyzed using the VCCS classifications, the results would be clouded by tiiese 
discrepancies. Reporting student opinion about the students in occupat iona 1 - 
technical programs would leave out the opinions of people like the patrolman at 
Dabney S. Lancastf^r. The same would be true of the other programs. 

To resolve this dilemma, JLARC set about reclassifying the students 
on the basis of their responses to the student questionnaire. Although information 
from the entire questionnaire was used in this reclassification procedure, four 
questions proved to be key. One asked what the students' original purpose was in 
attending the college. Was it -- to transfer, to prepare for a new job, to 
increase present job skills or simply for personal enjoyment. Another pertained 
to his field of study. A third asked the student d i rectly which program he was 
in, and a fourth dealt with the type of degree sought, if any. 

Responses to other questions also assisted in properly classifying the 
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students. Questions relating to the students* current and future occupations helped 
distinguish which students had an interest In technical fields and which did not. 
Moreover, to allow for the"" poss ibi 1 i ty that the student might have changed his 
purpose and the VCCS simply had not yet altered their records, a question related 
to such a possibiHty was also taken Fnto account. Of course, responses to 
questions like age, marital status^ full-time, part-time and whether the student had 
graduated, were also used. It should be noted that in all casesr the benefit of 
the douht was given to the VCCS. That is* a change was made only when overriding 
evidence was available. 

This is not to say there were no inconsistencies in the students^ 
responses. Indeed, there were. At times, the student would not know just what 
type of degree he was getting (e.g. a student clearly in university parallel with 
Intentions of transferring might put his degree down as AAS or Diploma when both 
of these are only awarded in ocGup'at iona 1 -techn i ca 1 programs). Even with these 
inconsistencies, however, the evidence in most cases was clearly in the direction 
of one program or another. 

As a test of how confusing these incons i stenci'es were, JLARC performed a 
rel i abi 1 i ty study of Its reclassification procedure. The staff member given the 
responsibility as final arbiter in all reclassifications was given ^3 questionnaires 
to classify. The results of his classifications were recorded and set aside. 
Seven days later, he was given the same ^3 questionnaires to classify again. A 
comparison of the two ratings was made with a resulting 86% agreement. This high 
rate of agreement was confirmed when another person involved in the reclassification 
rated the same. ^3 questionnaires. The same high rate of agreement was found. The 
resulting reclassification is often referred to as program purpose — although 
purpose is just one of the characteristics used to arrive at final category 
enrol Iments* 

The following table lists the reclassification results. 
CHANGE IN VCCS' CLASSIFICATION 



Category 





U-P 


0-T 


Dev. 


Unci ass 


VCCS 


16% 


31°^ 


- 8% 


kS% 


Enrol Iment^ 


(6,850) 


(13,206) 


(3,268) 


(19,564) 


JLARC Reclassification 








lh% 


Agreement 






53% 


Changes 


e% 


k% 


klX 


76% 


Changed to: 






28% 


31% 


U-P 




3% 


0-T 


ez 






kn 


Dev. 


0% 


0% 




1% 


Unci . 


0% 


]% 






"Less than ^% 










^Minor differences exist between these 


figures and actual enrollment due to 


weighting. 










Source: Department of 


Community Coll eges Qua rterly 


Enrol Iment 


Statistics, ; 


JLARC Student 


Survey, Spring, 


197^. 
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As seen in the-table, most of the changes that were made were In the developmental 
a.nd unclassified categories. However, the changes:^ in these two categories hod 
an appreciable effect on all the others, the next table shows how many students 
JLARC found to be in each category based upon this reclassification. The table 
shows how many of those 5n each category were from the original VCCS classifica- 
tion and how many came from one of the other VCCS categories based on JLARC s 
reclassification. 



SOURCE OF NEW CLASSIFICATION FIGURES 



U-P 



0-T 



Category 



Dev. 



Unclass. 



33% 
(U,08^) 



(21,776) 



5% 
(2,151) 



]]% 
(^,877) 




JLARC 

Enrol Iment ^ 

Original VCCS category 

U-P 
0-T 
Dev. 
Unci. 

^Projected 

^Proportion of new classification accounted for by original VCCS figures. 
"Less than 1^ 

As the table shows, almost half of the university parallel students are 
now accounted for by the unclassified category. This virtually doubles the 
enrollment from what would appear in VCCS figures alone. The case is similar for 
occupational-technical. There, almost a third are made up of unci ass i f i ed 
students. This increases the enrollment in this category by over 50% (from 13,206 
to 21,776). The impact on developmental is less dramatic on this smaller category 
and virtually everyone who was "classed as unclassified had been in that same 
category originally. Nonetheless, enrollment in this category went from a high of 
19j56^ to a low of ^,877, a much more reasonable figure. The impl ications shown 
by this dramatic change are discussed more fully in the text. The results of the 
reclassification by school are shown in the next table. 
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VCCS 5 JLARC STUDENT CLASSIFICATION 
1973-7^ (Sprinq) 



VCCS Classification JLARC Classification 





UP 


OT 


DEV. 


UNCL. 


UP 


OT 


DEV . 


UNCL. 


Blue Ridge 


22^ 




\% 


351 


2k% 


61^ 


0?. 


15% 


Central Virginia 


27 


33 


10 


33 


38 


1. J. 

44 


7 


12 


Dabney S. iantaster 


10 


33 


k 


53 




bk 


5 


1 o 

lo 


Oanvi 1 le 


19 


M8 


k 


29 


26 


73 


1 


0 


Eastern Shore 


57 


M 1 

2k 


0 


19 


f. o 

ko 


34 


0 




Germanna 


28 


37 


2 


3 k 


3k 


52 


10 


5 


J, Sargeant Reynolds 


6 


20 


9 


65 


18 


63 


9 


10 


John Tyler 


\k 


3k 


13 


39 


24 


63 


5 


8 


Lord Fai rfax 


18 


2k 


0 


58 


29 


38 


0 


33 


Mountain Empi re 


]k 


k8 


0 


37 


12 


69 


0 


17 


New River 


20 , 


55 


1 


2k 


26 


58 


8 


8 


no r L nt; in v 1 1 y 1 1 1 1 a 


1 ^ 


20 


8 


60 


k2 


k2 




12 


Patrick Henry 


36 


32 


5 


28 


50 


k& 


2 


0 


Paul D. Camp 


25 


75 


0 


0 






u 


Q 

J 


Piedmont Vi rgi n i a 


28 


28 


3 


k] 


.35 


39 


3 


2k 


Rappahannock 


23 


26 


0 


51 


37 


37 


0 


26 


Southside Virginia 


15 


32 


1 


52 


20 


37 


0 


k3 


Southwest Vi rginia 


35 


57 


5 


3 


36 


59 


3 


2 


Thomas Nel son 


18 


39 


26 


17 


31 


58 


1 1 


0 


Tidewater 


26 


21 


2 


51 


k3 


k2 


1 


15 


Virginia Highlands 


38 


k2 


5 


16 


kS 


52 


3 


0 


Virginia Western 


18 


k] 


13 


28 


26 


60 


13 


0 


Wytheville 


19 


32 


1 1 


38 


28 


51, 


11 


11 


System-wide 


]B% 


30% 


7% 


kS% 


33% 


sn 


5% 


lU 



Source: JLARC Student Survey, Spring, 197^, and Department of Community Colleges. 
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PART III QUESTIONNAIRES 

Samples of each JLARC survey are presented on the following pages. The 
order is Student Survey, Counselor Survey, and Faculty Survey. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 




COMMONWEAUTH OF VlliGINIA 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE AUDIT 
AND REVIEW COMMISSION 
P.O.Box 10227 
Richmond, Virginia 23240 



September 27, 1974 



Dear Student: — 

The Joint Legislative Audit and Review 
Commission is now in the process of reviewing 
the Community College System in Virginia. 
Student characteristics and opinions will be an 
important part of our study. We have, therefore, 
selected a representative sample of students to 
survey for attitudes about many important 
elements of their college experience. 

You are one of the relatively small number of 
students selected to receive a questionnsire; 
it is important that you answer each question as 
completely and candidly as possible. Your 
response will be treated in strict CONFIDENCE. 
Our concern is with collective student opinion 
and not with that of any one individual. 

We realize that you may have graduated, may 
not plan to return to the community cdllege 
this fall, or may have taken only a few courses. 
However, it is important to have a response from 
everyone surveyed. 

Please take just a few minutes to complete the 
questionnaire and return it to us now. A pre- 
addressed stamped return envelope is enclosed 
for your convenience. Your prompt reply will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



RayD. Pethtel 
Director 



1. Why did you f/rst decide to attend a conmunity college? 
Please indicate ^our primary purpose by checking the one 
most appropriate reason: 

To trartsfer to a four-year college. ( )- 

To -yDrepgre fora new job or career. ( ) 

To increase present job advancement potential. ( ) 

Personal enjoyment and enrichment. ( ) 

2. vlas your original purpose in attending a community 
collie changed? 

Yes( ) ; No( ) 

I f Yes, please indicate your present purpose: 

To transfer to a four-year college. ( ) 

To prepare for a new job or career. ( ) 

To increase present job advancement potential. ( ) 

Personal enjoyment and enrichment. ( ) 

3. What is your present major field of study (curriculum)? 



4. Please indicate from the list below three important reasons 
y6u chose to fulfill your educational objective at this 
community college rather than go to another school. 
Please check ONLY three, indicating the importance of 
each as follows: ^ 

1 = most important 

2 = next most important 

3 = third most important 

Courses/programs you wanted were here. ^ 

Less expensive to attend. 

Grades were too low for other schools. 

Other schools were full. 

Personal reasons (for example: girl/boy 

friend, family responsibilities, etc.) 

it's doss to where you live. 

Considered no other alternative. 

Other (please specify) 



5. If you had it to do over, would you make the same decision 
to attend this school? Yes ( ) No ( ). 

If No, why not? ^ 
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6. Are you planning to enroll in any community college 
courses this fall? 

Yes( ') No( ) 

If No, please indicate as many reasons as apply: 
Graduated. 

Can't devote enough time to studying. 

Educational objective changed. 

Classes are not offered when you can 
take them. 

Courses are inadequate for your needs. 

Financial reasons. 

Transferring to another two-year school. 

Finished the course you were interested in. 

Grades not good enough to return. 

Going to work. 

Getting married'. 

Joining the military. 

Moving from the college area. 

Other (please specify) 



7. If you do not plan to enroll in any community college 
courses this fall, do you expect to do so at some future 
date? 

Yes { ) No ( ) 

8. yave you had any trouble getting the cl.asses you want? 

Yes ( ■) No ( ) 

If Yes, why? 

Classes you wanted were filled at registration. ( ^ 

Classes were not offered at a time you could 

take them. ( ) 

Classes you wanted simply weren't offered. ( ) 

Other (please specify) 

9. Were you admitted to the program/course of your first 
choice when you started at the community college? 

Yes ( } No ( ) 
If No, why not? 
Program/course was full. ( ) 
Needed some developmental work. ( ) 
Other (please specify) 

(Please turn page) 



10. Have you received counseling from the community 
college "counseling service"? 

Yes( ) No( ) 

If No, please indicate the reason: 

Never needed it. ( ) 

Tried, but never able to see a counselor. ( ) 

Heard it was no good. ( ) 

Not aware of such a service. ( ) 

Would rather talk to your faculty advisor. ( ) 

11. If you have had trouble getting to see a counselor is it 
because: 

The service is never open when you can go. ( ) 
It's always so crowded. ( ) 
The counselor is never there. ( ) 
Other (please specify) 

12. Please indicate if you have sought counseling from the 
"counselir^'service" for any of the reasons listed below 
and wherJer or not you felt the assistance you received 
was helpful. 

REASONS SOUGHT HELPFUL 

(Check One) 

Yes No 

Interpretation of test scores. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Improving grades. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Changing major. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Future occupational plans. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Improving study habits. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Staying in school. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Getting off academic probation. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Selecting good classes. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Selecting a transfer college. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Future educational plans. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Personal or social problems. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Family problems. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Understanding yourself. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

College policies. ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Obtaining employment while 

in college. t ' ( ) ( ) 

Finding employment after 

finishing college. ' ' ( . ) ( ) 

Obtaining financial aid. ^ ' ( ) ( ) 

Other. ' ' ( ) ( ) 
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13. What isyouroverallopinionof the quality of the 
counseling you've received from the "counseling 
service"? 

Excellent! ) Very dcx)d ( ) Average! ) 

Below Average ( ) Poor ( ) 

14. Estimate the average number of hours you spend with a 
counselor from the "counseling service" each quarter* 



C. For each facility you DO NOT use, indicate the reason by 
placing a check in the appropriate box, ' 



15. Have you ever sought counseling from anyone else at the 
coumunity college? 

Yes( ) No( ) 

If Yen, who: 

Classmates ( ) Faculty Advisor { ) 

Peer Group Counseling ( ) Teachers! ) 

Administrators ( ) 

16. How would you describe the classrooms at your college, 
(consider ventilation, lighting, and space)? 

Excellent! ) Good ( ) Average! ) 

Fair ( ) Poor ( ) 

17. Would you evaluate some of the other facilities on your 
campus. Questions A and B pertain to those facilities you 
DO USE. Question C pertains to those you DO NOT USE 



Science 
Ubs 
( } 

Check Op'^ 
Yes No 



A. Check 


Library 


Language 


Workshops 


the facilities 






Labs 




you DO USE. 


( ) 




( ) 


( ) 


B, For each 










facility you 


Check One 


Check One 


Check One 


DO use: 


Yes 


No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Are you 










satisfied with 










the quantity 


( ) 


( ) 


1 •) { ) 


( ) ( ) 


and quality of 




materials 










available? 










Are you 










satisfied with 


( ) 


( t 


( ) { ) 


( ) ( ) 


hours of 




operations? 










Is the 










facility 










within reason- 


{ ) 


{ ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


able distance 










from classes? 










Do you feel 










the facility 










contributed 


( ) 


{ ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


to your education? 









( ) ( ) 



( ) ( ) 



Library 

Haven't 

needed it ( ) 
thus far. 

Not open 

when you ( ) 
needed it. 

Tried using 

it, but was of ( ) 

no help. 

Other ( ) 



Language W9rkshop& Science 



Labs 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

I ) 

I ) 



Labs 
I ) 

I ) 

( ) 
( ) 



Comments . 



18. How far do you live from the community college? 
Up to two miles ( ) 
2-5 miles { ) 
6 - 10 miles! ) 
11 -20 miles { ) 



21 -30 miles! ) 

31 -45 miles! ) 

46 miles 
and over ( ) 



{ ) { ) 



19. If you do not provide your own transportation, do you 
have a problem getting to your classes at the community 
college? 

Yes( ) No( ) 
If Yes, please explain '. 

20. If you have young children and need day care facilities, 
are such facilities available to you? 

Yes( ) No( ) 

If Yes, 

Are they reasonably priced? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Are they reasonably close to the community college or 
your home? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Are they provided by: 

Community College { ) Church ( ) 

Private ( ) Other ( ) 

21. On the average, how long does it take you to get from 
home (or work) to class? 

Up to 15 minutes ( ) 31 to 60 minutes ( ) 

15 to 30 minutes { ) More than 60 minutes ( ) 
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22. Have you applied for financial aid through tha 
community college? 

. Yes I ) No I ) 

23. Did you fcc^h/a f Inancis! aid through the community 
college? Yes ( ) No | ) 

If Yes, in what form? 

Loan ( ) Grant ( ) Work Study ( ) 

24. Are you currently employed: 

Full-time? ' ' 

Part-time? ' ' 

Not employed? ( ' 

if you are employed, is your employer paying for, 
Part ( ) AH ( ) None( ) of your college 
education? 

25. What Is your present or most recent occupation? 



26. After completing your community college education, 
do you expect to return to or remain in the same 
occupation? 

YesI ) No{ ) 

If No, what occupation do you plan to enter? 



27. If you have graduated In an occupational-technical 
field, was the curriculum you were enrolled in at the 
community college related to your present job? 

Yes, very much { ) No, very little ( ) 

Yes, somewhat ( ) Not employed ( ) 



31. What is your maritaf status? 

Married ( ) Single ( ) Divorced ( ) 
Widowed ( ) Separated! ) 



32. Do you 

Own a home? ( ) 



Rent? ( ) Live with parents? ( ) 



33. Are you a full-time (12 hours or more) student? ( ) 

part-time (less than 12 hours) student? ( ) 

34. In what program are you enrolled? 

University Parallel ( ) 

Occupational Technical ( ) 

Developmental ( ) 

Unclassified ( ) 

35. Have you been or do you expect to be awarded some 
kind of degree from the community college? 

Yes( ) No( ) 

If Yes, please indicate which type of degree. 

AA/AS Degree ( ) Certificate ( ) 

AAS Degree ( ) Diploma ( ) 

36. Are most of your classes: 

Day ( ) Evening (after 5:00 p.m.) ( ) 

37. How well do you think your community college 
experience has served your purpose? 

The most it could ( ) Less than you expected ( ) 

As well as you expected ( ) Not much at all ( ) 



Please use the space provided below or attach an additional 
sheet for any comments you wish to make. 



28. How old are you? 
16 or under ( ) 
17-22( ) 



23-30( ) 
31-40( ) 
65 or over ( ) 



41 - 50 ( ) 
51-64( ) 



29. Do you consider yourself: 

Black or Afro-American? ( ) 

White? ( ) 

Spanish surnamed 
American? ( ) 

30. Areyou: Male { ) 



Oriental? ( ) 
American Indian? ( ) 
Other? ( ) 

Female ( ) 

(Please turn page) 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



What is your title? ^ 

Are you a full time counselor? 

part time counselor? 

If you are a part time counselor, how much of your time is spent 
in counseling related activities? ' 

What is your highest educational attainment? 

Bachelors Degree Doctorate 

Bachelors Degree Plus Other (please specify) 

Masters Degree 

Masters Degree Plus 

Is this degree in counseling? (For example, guidance, counseling^^ 
student personnel services, etc.) 

Yes ( ) No ( ) Pleasespecify ' 

If No, how did you come to be a counselor? 



Indicate your years of experience in each of the following 
categories prior to joining the community college • 

Te aching Educational Administration 

Counseling Business and Industry 

Other (please specify) 



How many years have you been a counselor at this college? 

(over) 

A- 15 



Indicate the number of hours per week you are usually available 
for counseling. 

Between 8 a.m. and 5 p»m, 

After 5 p.m. 

Do any of these hours apply to Saturday? Yes ( ) No { ) 

If Yes r how many? 

Are your meetings with students: 

By appointment 

On a walk-in basis 

Both of the above 

Do you think students have trouble getting to see you? 

yes ( ) No ( ) 
If Yes, what do you feel is the problem? . 



How many different i^ii^udcnts do you meet with individually during 
an average term? 

On any given day, how long would you say that you spend meeting 
with an individual student? ' 

Of those students you do counsel, please estimate the percentage 
you see : 

Once a term 6-7 times ^ 

2 - 3 times 8-9 times 

4.-5 times More than 10 

(total should "equal 100%) 
Are students specifically assigned to you for counseling? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) If Yes, how many? 

207 
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12, Are faculty members assigned any duties ?s advisors? Yes ( ) No ( ) 
If Yes, does this reduce your workload as a counselor? 

Yes, very much ( ) Yes, somewhat ( ) No, not at all ( ) 

13. Below is a list of typical problems for which students might seek 

help from a counselor. Using a scale of 1 (very frequent) to 5 

(very infrequent) , please indicate for each the frequency with 

which you encounter the problem. 

Very FTequent Very In frequent Problems 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Interpretation of test scores 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Improving grades 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Changing major 




2 ' 


3 


4 ' " 


5 


Future occupational plans 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Improving study habits 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Staying in school 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Getting off academic probation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Selecting good classes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Selecting good instructors 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Selecting a transfer college 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Future educa-fcional plans 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Personal or social problems 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Family problems 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Understanding themselves 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


College pol i cies 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Obtaining employment while 
in college 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 

1 


Finding employment af te r 
finishing * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Obtaining financial aid 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Other (please specify) 



(over)' 
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For each of the following statements, please indicate your 

response on the following scale: 

1 - "Strongly Agree" 

2 - "Mildly Agree" 

3 - "Indifferent" 

4 - "Mildly Disagree" 

5 - "Strongly Dis agree " 

One of my biggest problems is getting students to be 

realistic about their abilities and goals. 

More students at this community college should be enrolled 

in developmental courses than is presently the case. 

The counseling service at this community college needs to 

do more to help students assess their strengths and 
we aknes ses . 

Too many recent high school graduates enter this college 
without the basic skills they need becausie elementary and 
se condary s chools are not doing the job they should . 

Developmental courses at this community college should be 

geared more to students returning to school after several 
years absence and/or students with limited deficiencies in 
specific subjects rather than recent high school graduates 
with generaldeficiencies. 

One of my major problems is that when I advise students 

against entering a program, they can and do disregard my 
advice . 

A-18 
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The administration works closely with us (the counseling 

service) in curricular planning to help ensure better job 
placement and smoother transfer to four year institutions 
for our students. 

The counseling service at this community college needs, to 
do more to help studen-bs determine educational and career 
goals • 

Please use the space below (or a separate sheet, if necessary) 
for any comments you may wish to make about your responses to 
the preceding statements. ' ■ 



Below is a list of major areas in which you commonly work with 
students. Please rank them according to your priorities as a 
counselor. Use 1 to indicate highest priority, 5 (or higher, if 
you make any additions to the list) to indicate lowest priority. 

Identifying student educational and career goals 

Academic problems 

Getting students into courses/programs they desire 

Assessing student capabilities 

Personal and/or social problems 

Other (please specify) 

How old are you? 

25 or under 26 - 30 31 - 4Q 

41 - 50 51 or over 

Are you: Male ( ) Female ( ) 



18. Do you consider yourself: 

Black or Afro-American? ( ) Oriental? ( ) 

White? { ) American Indian? ( ) 

Spanish surnamed American? { ) Other? ( ) 

Please use space beJow for any additional comments you may wish 
to make . . 
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FACULTY SURVEY 

Are you employed full titve { ) , part time ( ) at the community 
college ? 

What is your faculty title? ■ 

How many years have you been teaching at this college? 

How long is your present contract? 

1 yr. ( ) 3 yr. ( J 5 yr. { ) Tenure ( ) Lecturer 

Please indicate the number of years experience you have in any 
of the following positioris prior to joining the community colleg 

Teacher <pre-<:ollege level) Administrator (pre-college 

level ) 

College Teacher 

College Administrator 

Business or Industry 

Government 

Other (specify) 

If you have worked in business or industry, please indicate your 
job title and the type of work you did. ■ 



Please indicate your highest educational attainment : 

/associate degree Masters degree 

Bachelors degree Masters degree plus 

Bachelors degree plus Doctorate 

Other (specify) 

Please indicate the major field of study in your highest degree. 
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If you have an assigned administrative jt-ole, pleasd indicate 
your title and the percent of time each ^quarter you all<9cate to 
this assignment. ^_ 



Are you assigned students to advise? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

If Yes, how many? 

For the Fall Quarter of 1974, please indicate the following 

information for courses taught for the community college. 

Titles of Credit Number of Contact Hours Number of 

Courses Value Sec t ion s Far Section Students Per Section 

1) 
2) 

3) 
4) 

5) 

Please indicate the average number of hours you spend meeting 

with students each week outside the classroom. 

Do you frequently assist students i"n obtaining jobs? Yes ( ) No ( 

Do you have, employment in addition to your community college 

position? Yes ( ) No ( ) _ 

If Yes, what typo of employment? 

Please check the activities in which you were involved during 

the last academic year. 

College committees Research 

Student activities Professional meetings 

Advanced study In-service Training 

Curriculum development Community service _^ 

Other (specify) 

2 13 
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A large number of stud«.nts enrolled in degree or diploma programs*" 
do not complete the program. Pleasa indicate on a scale of 1 to 
5 r much you attribu"te this to each of- the reasons listed below 



Re asons 

Transfer to a four-year school. 

Have failing grades. 

Get employment in their field of 
training . 

Never intended to get a degr<?»e. 

Drop ou-t for peri5onal reasons 
rather than fail . 

Leave the region. 

Financial problems. 

Other (specify) . 



Frequent 



In f requen t 



1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

r 
1 

1 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



For each of the following statements, please indicate your 
response on a scale of 1 to 5. 



1 « "strongly agree" 

2 = "mildly agree" 

3 = "indifferent" 



4 == "mildly disagree" 

5 = "strongly disagree" 



Faculty at this institution are very much involved in 
decisions in curriculum planning and institutional 
de ve lopmen t . 

Salaries in this college are adequate to attract and 
retain competent faculty. 

Course and program content are regularly updated to 
meet current needs. 

Standards are frequently compromised to maintain 
enrollments in programs. 

Faculty SL't this college are not evaluated enough on 
the basis of teaching effectiveness. 



5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
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The proportion of full time faculty at this college is 
too low. 

Administrators at this college are very supportive of 
faculty. 

Too many students entering the courses I teach lack 
fundamental skills needed to do the work required . 

Most faculty members at this college are well prepared 
to teach at a community college. 

Transfer courses in this college are taught at the 
same level as those of first and second year senior 
college courses. 

Most of my students receive adequate counseling as 
to what programs to enroll in and which courses to 
take. 

Having students of mixed backgrounds and ages in my 
classes is a definite asset. 

J* 

Remedi al courses do not belong in a commun ity col lege . 

Grades at this college accurately reflect student 
achievement. 

Skill levels in my classes are too varied for me to 
be ef ^ active . 

Books and supplies are available on campus when needed- 



Please evaluate support facilities used to supplement in-class 

instruction, by answering the f ol lowi ng <^ues t i ons . (Check 
either Yes or No.) 

Language Science 

Library - Labs Workshops Labs 

Yes Mo Yes No Yes No Yes No 

a. Are your studen-ks 

required to use ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ' ( ) ( ) ( ). ( ) 
tliis facility? 

Do you feel this 

facility is ()()() ( ) ( ) ()()() 

adequately staffed 

withqualifiecl 

personnel? 

c. Do your students 

make good use ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

of this "facility 



Are you satisfied 

With the hours it ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ). 
is open? . 

Are you consulted ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
about the contents? 

Are you satisfied 

with the quality^ ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

of materials 

available? 

Are you satisfied 

with the quant ity ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

o f mate ri al s 

available? 



Comments ; 



216 
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19. Listed below are a number of elements that are part of a 
community collecje. Based upon your experience ^t this 
community colleqe, please indicate on a scale of 1 to 5 
how important you think eacK should be- in your community 
college . ' 

Ve ry Not Very 
Important Inipo rt an t 



Baccalaureate Tratis f er Program 


1 


2 


3 


/I 


5 


Vocat i onHl TecKn i cal Program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Coun3elin9 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Job Placement 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Developmental Prograox 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Continuing Adult Education 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Community Service 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Institutional Rese'arcW 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Stude-nt Activities 


1 


2 


3 


' A 


5 


Curriculum Development 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Planning 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


In-service Training 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 



20. Please indicate, from the list below, your reasons for teaching 
at a community college (rank 1-2-3). Please cKose only 3.1; 

Studen-ts at a community college are exceptionally 
well motivated. 



It was t"he best teaching j ob avai lable . 

I'm working for an advanced degree at a 
school nearby. 

I would like to become- a college 
administrator. 

It's a chance to make extra money. 
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I prefer teaching ..advanced technical skills, 
!•« not interested in researcK or publishing, 
The salary is good. 
^ " like to teach . 
Other (specify) 



Please indicate the ranje of your salarv nn . 

J yuur salary on an annual basis 

at the community college: 

le» U,a„ ..000 , , ..000-..000 , , 7.000-,. 000 , 

10,000-12,000 f \ 1 r, r,^ 

j.^,uuo { ). 13,000-15,000 { ) 

higher than 18,000 { ) 



16,000-18,000 { 



Are you male { ) £emal 



e { ) ? 



23. Please indicate your age: 

" °" """"V ^ ' Z6 - 30 { , 31-40 ( , 

4 1 - 50 ( ) CI 

^ ^ 51 or over { ) 

24. Do you consider yourself: 

Black or Afro-American { ) 
White 



{ ) 



Oriental ( ) 

American Indian { ) 

Spanish surnamed 
American ( j ^^^^^^ ( ) 

Please use the space provided below or ;,^t-. k 

for any comments you wish to make? attach an additional 



sheet 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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APPENDIX I 



-.,^-Table.-lr.l 

AGE OF STUDENTS IN THE 
VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
Spring Quarter 197^ 



Percent of Total 



Under 16 yrs. 
17-22 yrs. 
23-30 yrs. 
31-40 yrs. 
AI-50 yrs. 
51-64 yrs. 
Over 65 yrs. 



36^ 

34 

16 

9 
k 

■a 

(N=42353) 



;or4ef "URC ituarn't Survey. September, ,97* 



Table 1-2 

RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS IN THE 
VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
Spring Quarter 1974 



Own Home 
Rent 

Live with Parents 



Percent of Total 

40^ 

31 

29 

(N=42507) 



Source: JLARC Student Survey, September. 1974 



Table 1-3 

EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS IN JHE_ 
VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
Spring Quarter 1974 



Ful 1 Time 
Part Time 
Not Employed 



Percent of Total 

18 
28 

(N=41352) 



Source: 



JLARC Studerrt Survey, September 197^ 
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Table 1-^ 

OCCUPATIONAL AREAS OF 
VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Spring Quarter 197^ 



" P er c e n t"~'of ~T'o t"a 1; 



Business 

Publ ic Service 

Engineering 

Student 

Housewife 

Health 

Agriculture 5 Natural 
Commercial Arts 
Other 



Resources 



Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 197^ 



33% 

22 

15 

8 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 : 

(N=^0^73) 



Table 1-5 



RELATIVE 



Reason^ 



IMPORTANCE OF REASONS FOR ATTENDING A 
VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Spri ng Quarter 197^ 

Percent of Total 



Close 

Less Expens ive 
Courses There 
Personal Reasons 
Other 

^Multiple responses possible 
Source: JLARC Student Survey, September, 



8]% 

77 

76 

19 

3^ 

(N=3986^) 



197^ 
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Table I 1-1 



FULL TIME FRESHMEN RETURNING AS SOPHOMORES 
UNIVERSITY PARALLEL PROGRAMS ONLY 
Fall 1972 and Fall 1973 



Col 1 ege 



Number of 
Freshmen- 
Fall 1972 



Number of 
Returning 
Sophomores- 
Fall 1973 



% Return 



Blue Ridge 


119 


13 


lU 


Central Virginia 


273 


1 5 




Dabney S. Lancaster 


63 


25 




Danvi 1 le 


236 


29 


12 


Eastern Shore 


70 


28 


ko 


Germanna 


108 


43 


ko 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 








John Tyler 


209 


36 


17 


Lord Fai rfax 


75 


35 


kl 


Mountain Empire 




15 


16 


New River 


153 


kk 


29 


Northern Vi rgi nia 


956 


299 


31 


Patrick Henry 


118 


56 


A7 


Paul D* Camp 


76 


23 


30 


Piedmont Vi rginia 


76 


35 


46 


Rappahannock 


62 


27 


kk 


Southside Vi rginia 


177 


35 


20 


Southwest Vi rginia 


32 


37 


116 


Thomas Nelson 


192 


62 


32 


Tidewater 


1117 


5i« 


5 


Vi rginia Highlands 


168 


48 


28 


Vi rginia Western 


292 


99 


34 


Wythevi lie 


116 


13 


11 


vets 


4782 


1071 


22^ 



Source: Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research 5 Planning 
Student Enrcdlment Booklets Fall 1972 S Fail 2973 ^ (Richmond, Va. , 
years indicc'Jted) . 
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Table 11-2 



FULL TIME FRESHMEN RETURNING AS SOPHOMORES 
A.A. S. PROGRAM ONLY 
Fal 1 1972 and Fall 1973 



Number of 

Number of Returning 
Freshmen- Sophomores- 
College Fal 1 1972 Fall 1973 % Retur n 



Blue Ridge 


180 


31 




Central Vi rginia 




9 


k 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


97 


69 


•7 1 
71 


Danvi lie 


1 50 


27 


18 


Eastern Shore 


22 


8 


36 


Germanna 


81 


37 


46 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


So 


1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


John Tyler 


269 


86 


. 32 


Lord Fairfax 


79 


35 


44 


Mountain Empi re 


138 


35 


25 


New River 


207 


86 


42 


Northern Vi rgi n i a 


817 


527 


64 


Patrick Henry 


63 


31 


49 


Paul D. Camp 


85 


27 


32 


Piedmont Virginia 


8k 


21 


25 


Rappahannock 


53 


29 


55 


Southside Virginia 


146 


36 


25 


Southwest Virginia 


148 


16 


11 


Thomas Nelson 


265 


98 


37 


Tidewater 


477 


40 


8 


Virginia Highlands 


104 


34 


33 


Vi rgi nia Western 


460 


192 


ill 


Wytheville 


196 


30 


15 


VCCS 


4461 


1515 


34 % 



Source: Department of Communi ty Col leges, Division of Research & Planning, 
Student Enrollment Booklets Fall 1972 & Fall 1973 (Richmond, Va. , 
years i ndi cated) . 
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Table I I -3 

CUMULATIVE GRADUATION RATES 
ALL STUDENTS^ 
1970-71 Throogh 1973-7^ 



Total Fall Total 



f* n 1 1 p cip 


Fnml Impnt*^ 


Awa r ds 


% 


R 1 MP R 1 rl ap 


4091 


536 


1 1% 


fpnt'r^l Virnini;^ 




737 


1 3 


D^hnpv S L^^nc^^^^pr 


2220 


370 


^ 17 


n;^n\/ 1 1 1 p 


5906 


1243 
' ^ 


20 


Pacfprn ShorP' 


370 


96 


26 


vjc 1 iila{ 1 1 la 




243 


] ] 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


412 


20 


17 


John Tyler 


6373 


714 


11 


L>^iu laii lays 


2576 


308 


12 


Mountain Empire 


699 


101 


■ 14- 


New River 


3345 


878 


26 


Northern Vi rgini a 


41321 


2970 


7 


Patrick Henry 


1260 


172 


14 


Paul D. Camp 


1234 


187 


15 


Piedmont Vi rgi nia 


626 


61 


10 


Rappahannock 


1077 


132 


12 


Southside Virginia 


2277 


310 


9 


Southwest Virginia 


3391 


675 


20 


Thomas Nel son 


7874 


929 


12 


Tidewater 


9200 


1323 


14 


Vi rgi nia Hi gh lands 


2279 


500 


22 


Virginia Western 


10508 


1347 


13 


Wythevi lie 


3143 


749 


24 


VCCS 


117835 


14651 


MX 



^Only students who were sophomores in the Fall quarter, 1973 are included in 
the 1973-74 enrollment. 

Source: Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research and Planning, 
Student Enrollment Booklets , Fall (1970 through 1973) and Awards 
Conferred (1970-71 through 1973-74), (Richmond, Va. , years indicated). 
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Table I \-k 



CUMULATIVE GRADUATION RATES 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PROGRAMS 
1970-71 Through 1973-7^ 





DaK^K^a I aU rca Lc 


UCC . / 


A 1 1 




Tr*anC'For* 
1 1 a 1 1 3 1 c 1 


1 ecn . 


P roc| rc 


B 1 ue R i dge 


1 L9 

1 




9 99^ 


Central Virainia 


1 c 

» p 




9 1 
Z 1 


Dahnpv ^ 1 ^nr^^te^r 




7 


■^9 
^z 


nv 1 1 1 p 


1 ft 
1 0 




9 Q 


1.03 LCI II «>9||L^I C 




CO 


35 


Rprm^nn^ 

vie 1 IliullilO 


to 


"7 1 

3 1 


9 0 

z3 


«i9ai ^caiiL r\cYllulU3 


S 


0 9 


9 9 

Z3 


.lr»hn T\/ lor* 
\t\^i III 1 y 1 c 1 


Q 
0 






Lord F^ir'f^^x 


1ft 


72 




Mr^iin f"^ 1 n Pmo i r*o 

1 1^ UIILal II [^ni|^l 1 c 


1 7 
1 / 


^5 


9 1 
Z 1 


New River 


2k 


50 


43 


Northern Virginia 


]k 


28 


21 


Patrick Henry 


22 


27 


24 


Paul D. Camp 


14 


23 


20 


Piedmont Vi rginia 


]k 


14 


14 


Rappahannock 


20 


34 


28 


Southside Vi rginia 


i8 


33 


27 


Southwest Vi rgi nia 


26 


26 


26 


Thomas Nelson 


17 


27 


23 


Ti dewater 


23 


24 


24 


Virginia Highlands 


20 


41 


32 


Vi rginia Western 


•23 


27 


26 


Wy thevi lie 


34 


^7 


41 


VCCS 


18 


29 


24% 



^No sophomores enrolled during inclusive period. 



Source: Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research & Planning, 

Student Enrollment Booklets , Fall 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973 (Richmond, Va. , 
year<; indicated) , and Awards Conferred 1970-71, 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973- 
74, (Richmond, Va., years indicated) . 
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APPENDIX III 



Table I 11-1 

G.P.A. PERFORMANCE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE TRANSFER STUDENTS 

AT SIX VIRGINIA FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1973-7^ 



Significantly Lower 



Madison College 



Significantly Higher 



1 

New River 


1 


1 

■idewater = 




1. , 

Vi rgi ni 


1 

a Western 













Other Schools Include: 



Bl ue Ri dge 
Central Vi rginia 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
Germanna 

J . Sa rgeant Reynol ds 
John Tyler 
Lord Fairfax 
Northern Vi rginia 



Patrick Henry 
Paul D. Camp 
Piedmont Vi rginia 
Rappahannock 
Southside Virginia 
Southwest Vi rgi nia 
Thomas Nelson 
Virginia Highlands 



Wythevi lie 
Old Dominion University 



Significantly Lower 



I Southwest Virginia 
Tidewater 



Mean = 2.51 



Significantly Higher 



Northern Virginia I 

Rappahannock 



Other Schools Include: 



Blue Ridge 
Central Vi rginia 
Danv 1 1 1 e 
John Tyler 
Patrick Henry 



Paul D. Camp 
Piedmont Vi rginia 
Southside' Vi rginia 
Thomas Nelson 
'Vi rqinia Western 



Wythev i 1 1 e 



EKLC 



0?^ 



Table 1 1 l^-l eont. 



Radford Col lege 



Significantly Lower 



Significantly Higher 



Mean =2.31 



No Significant Deviations 
School s I ncl ude: 



Blue Ridge 
Central Vi rginia 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
Danvi lie 
John Tyler 
Lord Fairfax 
New River 
Northern Virginia 



Patrick Henry 
Rappahannock 
Southside Vi rginia 
Southwest Vi rg in ia 
Thomas Nel son 
Virginia Highlands 
Vi rgi nia Western 
Wythevi lie 



Virginia Commonwealth University 



Significantly Lower 



I 

John Tyler 



Mean =2.33 



Significantly Higher 



I 

Northern V i rg i n ia 



Southwest Virginia 
Thomas Nelson 



Other Schools Include: 



' Patr Ick Henry 
Virginia Western 



Blue Ridge 

Cent ra 1 V i rg i n ia 

Dabney S. Lancaster 

Danvi 1 le 

Eastern Shore 

Germanna 

John Tyler 

Lord Fa i rfax • 

Northern Virginia 

Patrick Henry 



inia 



Paul D. Camp 
Piedmont Virgi 
Rappahannock 
Souths ide Vi rgi nia 
Southwest Viroinia 
Thomas Nel son 
Tidewater 
Vi rginia Highlands 
Virginia Western 
Wythev i 1 1 e 
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Table 



IM-1 cont. 



Un iverslty of Virginia 



Sign Lf-i-ca n t Ly ...Lowe r 



. . Sj g nlf: i c a^t Ix. H J .9^?^ 



I 

Ti dewater 



Southside Virginia Mean = 2.77 



Vi rginia Western 



Other Schools Include: 



Blue Ridge 
Central Vi rginia 



Patrick Henry 
Piedmont VI rq in la 



Dabney S. Lancaster Southside Virginia 



Danvi 1 le 
Eastern Shore 
John Tyler 
Lord Fa i rf ax 
Northern Vi rgi nia 



Southwest Vi rginia 
Thomas Nelson 
Tidewater 
Virginia Highlands 
Vi rginia Western 



Wythevi 1 1 e 



Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



Significantly Lower 



r 



Dabney S. Lancaster 



New River 



Mean =2-39 



Significantly Higher 



Wythevi 1 le Vi rginia Western 



Other School s I ncl ude ; 



Blue Ridge 
Danvl lie 
Eastern Shore 
Germanna 
John Tyler 
Lord Fa i rf ax 
Mounta i n Empi re 



Northern Vi rqi nia 
Patrick Henry 
Paul D. Camp 
Southside Virginia 
Southwest Virginia 
Thomas Nelson 
Tidewater 



Vi rginia Highlands 



Central 
Virginia 
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Table ill -2 



BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 
(Subject Area Hajors For Selected Programs) 





■"""-"HIAGEHENT"^- " 


SEcrrscrr" ~ 


'ACCOUNTING — 


— DAJA-PROCESS' 


. College 


: 1972 73 7^ 


1972 73 7^ 


1972 73 7^ 


tAHA MA ail 

1972 73 Ik 


Blue Ridge 


67 71 81 


36 35 ^7 


3V 35 30 


1 2 


Central Virginia 


101111156 


8^ 87 95 


28 51 51 


60 56 72 


. Dabney S. Lancaster 


^9 55 52 


20 25 25 






Danville 


96 11^ 102 




: 50 It7 ^5 


67 i|6 i}6 


Eastern Shore 


12 1^ 21 


11 11 8 






Germanna 


kk 55 65 


23 33 30 


27 28 . 28 




J. Sargeant Reynolds 


5^ 72 


35 86 


21 ^0 


35 ^9 


John Tyler 


115 1^3 132 


65 55 53 


. 3i W ^1 


85 63 66 


Lord Fairfax 


38 33 37 


36 iiO ^3 


33 26 26 


1 3 


hountain Empire 


27 60 68 


63 61 ^3 


5 




New River 


81 11^ li(0 


58 57 ^8 


3^ 32 ^7 




Northern Virginia 


297 3^6 386 


252 26^ 26i 


192 188 267 


220 237 265 


: Patricia Henry , 


i}9 82 16^ 


i}8 ^6 87 


9 27 , 




Paul D. Camp 


55 80 89 


53 ^5 kk 






Piedmont Virginia 


18 23 ^9 


31 31 37 


"y 20 22 




Rappahannock 


25 35 3^ 


36 60 57 






Southside Virginia 


59 63 58 


62 72 ^1 






Southwest Virginia 


71 259 215 


^6 129 60 


23 60 35 




Thomas Nelson 


126 156 222 


1071^16 153 


57 53 67 


71 69 79 


Tidewater 


132 1^1 188 


105 97 1^2 


70 73 103 


79 65 105 


Virginia Highlands 


29 


32 ^1 66 


58 77 60 




i - Virginia Western 


J78 202 187 


107 12^ 109 


65 77 93 


73 75 67 


yytheville 


72 67 59 


69 53 ^3 


2 





Source: Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research and Planning, student Eniolkent Booklets, 
1972-74, (Richmond, Va., yearsnntlfcated). 
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Table 1 1 1-3 



ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY . 
(Subject Area Majors For Selected Prograins) 





ELECT/ELECT 


DRAFTING 


AUTOMOTIVE 


: MECHANICAL^ ' ' ; 


College 




"'"n-972'731'» " 


"""1372T73~7T~ 


l9/i! /3 yi .' 


Blue Ridge 


ii 




;i 


ZO 


01 








Centra] Virginia 


c 

D 


10 jl 


j'o 


51 


Ac 
V 






30 25: ill . , ; ■ 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


lO 
\L 




in 

1; 


1'; 


. 0 








Eastern Shore / 




OA 








z 


p 

1) 




Germanna 


lb 


Ifl Oft 








U / 


lA 
10 




J. Sargeant Reynolds 


o2 




93 


fit 
(^1 


u 

00 








John Tyler 


Ml 


50 HO 












-20 25 19 ;V' 


Lord Fairfax 


13 


13 lo 




X 










Mountain Empire . 




43 O; 


i-y 




01 

■ Zl . . - 






:.:;::.:.::..:|:.,,,., .:.,:,:::.„,., 1: 


New River 




^ifi QO 
DO 


iir 




A7 




111 




Northern Virginia 


7Q 


flQ 1 1 7 
O3 11/ 


L 

. D 


Q 

; 


10 


99 ^ft 
j; zo 


0? 


: 18 22 26 . 


Paul D. Camp 


36 


: 57 ^9 


2 


13 


13 


36 27 


32 


k 10/ 10 


Piedmont Virginia 


10^ 


lii 16 


9 


11 






10 




Rappahannock 


13 


11 18 


17 


18 


32 


•10 17 


18 




Southside Virginia 


. 20 


19. 16 


: 19 


19 


\k 


13 20 


11; 




Southwest Virginia 


3V 


37 38 


19 


22 


11 






2^ : ' ■ 


Thomas Nelson 


61 


79 63 


31 


28 


32 






■ 58 109 90 ' 


Tidewater 


ill 


ii2 66 


86 


70 


73 








Virginia Highlands 


28 


^9 53: 


29: 


32 


kk : 








Virginia Western 


92 


95127 












: :^9 ^5: 56 ■ ■ ' 


Mytheville 






20 


23 


23 









^Approved, not offered 



Source: 'Department of Community Colleges, Di^vlsion of Research and Pi anning, Student Enrollmnt Booklets,. ' 
1972-74, (Richmond, Va., years indicated), , \ . •; 



' ' 'Table ;ril-i|;/': v , ; ; / ' ' 

: HEALTH TECHNOLOOy , ' ; . ^ ; 5^^^^ 

(Subject Area Hajors For Selected Programs) 

HENTAL HLTH. RADIOLOGY DENTAL LAB HED. LAB HED. RES. RESP. THER.: 
College ' mj]J^]K]l^ 

Blue Ridge k\ M W ■ 

Central Virginia 26 29 21 31 3^1 35 26 25 20 

Dabney S. Lancaster 66 59 5V 
Geriranna 61 

J. Sargeant Reynolds 86 69 6 ' 26 13 18 26 : K 1 [ 

John Tyler 82 7^ 66 

Hountain Empire I 

Northern Virginia 78 296 301 16 2/ 2V 11 21 22 20 2? 19 , 2T ^2 ; 

PatrickHenry 35 ^13 ^3 
Paul D. Camp ^ 22 

Piedmont Virginia 2^1 'iS 56 : 15 '5 2i| ovr 

Rappahannock 31 

Southwest Virginia 32 ^9 3^ 59 

Thomas Nelson 56 68 ^il 1 .I 

Tidewater 57 50 98 ■ 

Virginia Highlands 17 36 35 1 

Virginia Western 33 59 107 26 ^6 52 35 50 68 

Wytheville 110 119123 23 32 - 8 



"Approved, not offered. 



Source: Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research and Planninq, Student Eniollmnt Booklets, 
J972-74, (Richmond, Va., years Indicated). 
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/ PUBLIC SERVICE TECHNOLOGY 
(Subject Area Hajors For Selected Programs) 





POLICE SCI. 


FIRE 


COHM/SOC, SERV. 


CORR. SCI 


rtti\\ I) new 


Pa I 1 AAA 

loiietje 


1972 73 7'i 


1972 73 7V 


1972 73 7^ 


1972 1] Ik 




Blue Ridge 


59 51 53 










Central Virginia 


/i tf\ 

61 52 69 


30 


1 




3 10 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


1 0 20 










Danville 


A A a/ A/ 

93 9d 86 










J. Sargeant Reynolds 


21 79 


8 73 








John Tyler 


53 '19 86 










Lord Fairfax 


25 22 22 










New River 


^6 89 105 




18 






Northern Virginia 


3^1 '301 390 


W ^3 kl 




it 6 


56 67 77 


ft ^ * 1 II ' 

Patrick Henry 












Paul D. Camp 


28 






17 




Piednont Virginia 


8 18 35 




16 25 26 






Rappahannock 


1 1 2 










Southwest Virginia 


11 58 59 










Thomas Nelson 


125 122 l^iS 


79 ^5 ^0 








Tidewater 


110 nil |I}B 


63 76107 


23 ^19 98 






Virginia Western 


61 88 90 










Wythevllle 


32 33 36 











OCC. SAFETY 
HEALTH 



5 6 



6 9 li 



*Approved, not offered. 



Source; Department of Community Colleges, Division of Research and Planning, student EnroJi/nent 
BooJcJets, J972-74/ (Richmond, Va., years indicated). 
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Table III -5a 

NUMBER OF CLASSES WITH LESS THAN 10 STUDENTS ENROLLED' 
BY SCHOOL, FALL 1973 



No, Students: 


One 


Two 


Three 


Fou r 


Fi ve 


Six 


Seven 


Eight 


N i ne 


Te n 


Tota ; ; 


■ 1 1 1 ■ 

VrO I 1 . • 
























Efl ue Ridge 


2 


1 


15 


6 


3 


2 


7 


6 


7 


11 


6b 


Central Virginia 




1 






2 


6 




3 


9 


13 


38 


DabneyS. Lancaster 


7 


k 


3 


9 


6 


6 


2 


7 


7 


6 


''v..-57i:^ 


Danvi lie 


k 


3 


3 


i» 


i» 


1 


1* 


5 




10 


42i: 


Eastern Shore 


3 


7 


6 


i» 


5 


2 


1 


2 


j 


2 


33 


Germanna 


7 


3 


10 


5 


5 


14 


7 


9 


7 


8— 


• ■■75''-' 


John Tyler 




2 


2 


5 


9 


/» 


10 


11 


13 


10 


70 i 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 


3 


3 




6 


8 


12 


11 


1 1 


• ^ 


\k 


Sir 

^ /,, ; 


Lord Fa i r fax 






2 


2» 


7 


5 


14 




8 


8 


■ <'^'.> 


Mountain Empire 


5 


2 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5- 


5 


6 




New River 


12 


5 


- » 


k 


6 


3 


10 


2 ■ 


8 


1 3 




Northern Virginia 


8 


1 


8 


9 


3 


10 


9 


28 


22 


34 


138 


Patrick Henry 


2 




2 


2 


1 




1 


2 


2 


6 


18 


Paul D. Camp 


2 


5 


3 


8 


5 


8 


h 




9 


10 


58 


Piedmont Virginia 


5 




6 


7 


1 


3 


6 


5 


6 


7 


46- 


Rappahannock 




1 


1 




5 


1 ] 


15 


6 


10 


13 


66 


Southside Virginia 


3 


7 




9 


9 


10 


10 


16 


14 


15 


97 


Southwest Virginia 


25 


13 


19 


16 


19 


13 


12 


9 


10 


13 


149 


Thomas Nelson 


2 






2 


1 


3 


6 




8 


15 


41 . 


Tidewater 


23 


13 




10 


9 


9 


11 


21 


20 


15 


135 


Virginia Highlands 


11 


6 


2 


6 




7 


14 


9 


5 


10. 


74 


Vi rgi nia Western 








2 


3 


3 


5 


13 


7 


1 1 


44 


Wytheville 


2 


5 


5 




6 


3 




3 


6 • 


9 


47 


VCCS 


130 


82 


1 1 1 


129 


130 


138 


170 


186 


v203 


259- 


1538 



Does not include labs, seminars, or orientation classes. 



Source: State Council of Higher Education For Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, 
Form A-1, Resident Classes Taught by Term 
Census Date: Oct. 10, 1973 

Prepared by the Department of Community Colleges. 
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Table lll-5b 



NUMBER OF CLASSES WITH LESS THAN 10 STUDENTS ENROLLED^ 
' BY SCHOOL, SPRING 1974 



No. btudents: 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


r 1 ve 


b 1 X 


Seven 


1 1 gnt 


N i ne 


Ten 


1 O La 1 


College 














r 










Blue Ridge 


6 


8 


6 


10 


1 1 


10 


8 


6 


8 


7 


80. 


Central Virginia 




2 


2 


3 


1 1 


14 


10 


1 1 


10 


13 


80 


Dabney S. Lancaster 


7 


7 


3 


9 


3 


12 


12 


6 


8 


6 


73 


Danvi lie 




7 


3 


5 


5 


8 


5 


7 


8 


17 


'65 


Eastern Shore 


3 


6 


6 


4 


5 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


; ■32;-; 


Germanna 


8 


10 


11 


1 1 


10 


6 


9 


3 


5 


7 


80 : 


John Tyler 


6- 


7 


13 


8 


1 1 


10 


7 


14 


16 


9 


101 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 




6 


7 


6 


7 


6 


13 


13 


20 


22 


104 


Lord Fairfax 




2 


2 


3 


7 


7 


14 


10 


16 


12 


73 ■ 


Mountain Empire 


k 


6 


3 


2 


8 


9 


2 


3 


3 


2 


42 


New River 


18 


15 


10 


11 


8 


9 


11 


16 


7 


11 


116 


Northern Virginia 


6 


2 


6 


7 


1 1 


13 


16 


23 


35 


40 


159 : 


racricK nenry 








1 
1 




1 
1 


1 


5 


1 0 




'-J 


Paul D. Camp 


6 


8 


9 


10 


7 


8 


3 


14 


3 


10 


78 > 


Piedmont Vi rginia 


14 


10 


21 


15 


15 


20 


15 


22 


9 


14 


155 : 


Rappahannock 


15 


8 


1 1 


10 


1 1 


13 


9 


10 


6 


6 


99 ^ 


Southside Virginia 


7 




7 


7 


13 


20 


14 


11 


7 


17 


107: 


Southwest Virginia 


82 


16 


15 


15 


14 


14 


7 


7 


' p 




197 


Thomas Nel son 


2 


3 


2 


2 


7 


5 


3 


4 


9 


10 


47 i 


Tidewater 


20 


9 


15 


8 


8 


10 


16 


22 


24 


20 


152 


Virginia Highlands 


15 


6 


5 


7 


8 


1 1 


10 


14 


9 


7 


92; 


Virginia Western 






6 


7 


5 


4 


20 


17 


14 


16 


m 


Wythevi 1 1 e 


8 


1 


6 


2 


4 


5 


8 


6 


18 


12 


70 


VCCS 


235 


143 


169 


163 


191 . 


217 


214 


246 


2.61 


275 


2114 ^ 


^Does not include labs, 


seminars. 


or orientation classes. 












Source: State Council 


of Higher 


Education For 


Vi rgi 


nia. 


Richmond, Virg 


inia. 







Form A-1 , Resident Classes Taught by Term 
Census Date: April 6, 197^ 

Prepared by the Department of Community Colleges. 
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Table I I I -6 

PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES TO 
SOPHOMORE ENROLLEES BY 
PROGRAM AND TOTAL 
1973-7^ 



oo 1 1 ege 


College-Transfer 


Occupac 


ona 1 -Techn 


ical 


Total 


D 1 Uc r\ 1 Q^c 






1 OhZ 




93^ 


Cent ra 1 :V i rg i n i a 


95 




217 




151 


Dabney S. Lancaster 






79 




69 


Danv i lie 


i23 




136 




133 


Eastern Shore 


1 1 "7 
11/ 




250 




146 


berinanna 


33 




107 




71 


J. Sargeant Reynolds 






150 




152 


John Tyler 


3o 




78 




06 


Lord Fairfax 


86 




107 




98 


noun La i n cmp i re 






0 n "3 

Z03 




1 oO 


New River 


118 




212 




186 


No rthern Vi rni n i;^ 


66 




80 






Patrick Henry 


60 




79 




00 


Paul D. Camp 


^9 




128 




92 


Piedmont Virginia 


58 




103 




77 


Rappahannock 


58 




146 




106 


Souths ide Vi rginia 


93 




200 




155 


Southwest Virginia 


146 




384 




228 


Thomas Nelson 


90 




81 




83 


Tidewater 


359 




189 




273 


Vi rginia Hi ghlands 


90 




260 




157 


Vi rgi nia Western 


81 




83 




83 


Wytheville 


257 




304 




288 


Source: Department of 


Community Colleges, 


Di vi s ion of 


Research and Planni 


ng . 


Student Enrollment Booklet, 1973, 


and Awards 


Conferred , 


1973-74, 




(Richmond, Va 


, years i nd icated) . 
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Figure I I 1-7 

Correlation: Low Enrol Iment In 
Classes with Cost Per PTES 



% of Classes 
With Less Than 
15 Enrolled 
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Note: A strong correlation (r =.79) 5s shown in Pigure I I 1-7* As the percent 
of classes with low enrollment increases, the average instruction costs 
per PTE student also increase. 



Source: State Council on Higher Education, Reports A-1 and E-1 , (Richmond, Va 
1973-74). 



Figure I 11-8 



Correlation: Accuracy i n Forecasting 
Student Enrollment with Cost Per FTES 



FTES as % 
Of Forecast 



15d^ 
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o 
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vD 



$ Per FTES 

(I nstructional ) 



Note: The negative correlation (r = -.6^) indicates that as forecasts of FTE 

students approach or surpass the actual enrollment, costs per FTE student 
decrease. 



Source: State Council on Higher Education, Reports A-1 and E-1, 
(Richmond, Va., 1973-7^), and Virginia Budget 1972-197^ and 
197^ and I976 (Richmond, Va., years indicated), and Department 
of Commun i ty Col 1 eges , Division of Research and Planning, 
Student Enrollment Booklet 1972, 1973, 1974, (Richmond, Va . , 
years indicated) . 
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APPENDIX IV 



Exhibit IV-1 

STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
GUIDELINES FOR-^-SPEC I AL TRAINING DIVISION 



OBJECTIVE 

1. To provide Virginia's citizens with the opportunity to qualify for available 
jobs by teaching salable skills. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLE 

1. In negotiating a program wich any industry, we must maintain a certain 
degree of flexibility. Strict adherence to rigid rules migkt often deprive 
our state and citizens of a greater good. Conversely, we cannot allow 
expediency to influence us to compromise our basic policies and standards 
completely. We have learned that •a.lmost without exception we can 
negotiate within this framework a training program that will benefit the 
State of Virginia, the people of Virginia, and the industry of Virginia. 

TYPE OF TRAINING PROVIDED 

1. Training in *'basic skills and knowledge" required! for specific job openings. 
(See appendix) 

TYPE OF TRAINING NOT PROVIDED 

1. Training that advances the trainee to "production efficiency. " 
NUMBER OF TRAINEES REQUIRED 

1. Minimum of 20 in a particular skill area (assembly, impact, turning, etc. ). 

OPENINGS FOR WHICH TRAINING V/ILL BE PROVIDED 

!♦ Newly created openings not normal turnover openings. 

2. Not for upgrading present employees. 



EKLC 
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TYPES OF INDIVIDUAI^ TO BE TRAINED 

!• Pre-employitient trainees not employed by the firm involved. 

2. Employees o£ the firm involved, where the training period is of long 
duVation. 

SELECTION OF PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINEES 

1. Unemployed should have priority. 

2, Employer may select the trainees, or request the State Employment 
Service to do so. 

STATUS OF PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINEES 

!• Both employer and pre-employment trainees are free agents durin^;;, \:^v?: 
training period with no obligation to each other at completion of training 
period. 

LOCATION OF TRAINING SITES 

1, The employer's plant is the preferred location. 

2, State funds will not be used for leasing facilities. 

3, State-owned space can be used. 

INSTRUCTORS 

!• Employer should provide them. 

2, If employer cannot provide them, the state will do so. 

3» The employer will be reimbursed by the state for the instructor's salary. 

4, Instructors provided by the state will be paid by the state, at a salary 
that will obtain the proper level of instruction. 



Contd. 
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EQUIPMEN T 

1. Training undertaken at the firm's location will be conducted using that 
firm's equipment, 

2. Training held at a state institution can use the state's equipment, 

3. When special equipment is not available, the employer will be expected 
to provide. it. If the equipment is general purpose, the state may provide 
it. 

PRODUCTION MATE RLALS 



1. Materials to be worked on by trainees will be provided by the employer 
wherever possible. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

1. Instructional materials of a special nature for a particular firm will be 
provided by the firm. 

2. Instructional materials of a general nature (such as blueprint reading) 
may be provided by the state« 

CLASS ROOM SVZE 



1. There shall be a minimum of 10 persons per instructor, but maximum 
should not exceed 20. 

TRAINING DURATION 

1. Training shall be at least four hours per day. 

2. Trainings for a special individual shall not exceed eight weeks without 
specific approval of the Special Training Committee of the State Board 
of Technical Education. 

LOCAL POLITICAL SUB-DIVISION PARTICIPATION 

1. The Special Training Division will inform the local political sub^di vision in 
the area involved of the arrangements being made with the particular firm. 

H. W. Tulloch o>i Q 

11-17-65 Z4o 
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TRAINING IN ''BASIC SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE" 



In arriving at the specific type and length of training for a particular firm, the 
following approach is suggested: 

1. The firm will be asked to furnish tlieir job descriptions for the involved 
occupations. 

2» The firm will also be asked what length of time is re<|uired for an 

average individual to become 100% efficient on each. particular occupa- 
tion involved. 

3. From this information, the Special Training Division and the employer 
can reach ag'reement on the type and length of training that will be 
furnished by the state. 

In this connection, a rule of thumb for the state could be to train 
individuals up to, say, 50% efficiency. General background (class- 
room) subjects would be necessary in some cases, as well as on-the- 
job skill training, in order to reach the efficiency goaU 

4, Classroom subjects should include brief reviews of the responsibilities 
of employers and the responsibilities of employees in a free enterprise 
economy, as well as where jobs come from and the need to make a 
profit. 



H. W. TuUoch 
11-17-65 
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TRAimiK; DIVISION yiTHMTA 
FRCH INDUSTRy SUmy 



0 



iPEM AL TRAINING 



I NOUSTRy 
SURVEy 



Type of 
Trainlno 



Number Number 
of of 

Total Cost Persons Persons 
of Training Trained Hired 



Cost 

of Number Number 

Traljin!) of of 

Pmon Persons Persons 

Hired Trained Hired 



Dl FFERENCE. 



Cost 
of 

Training 
Hired 



Number 
Hired 



Cost 
PePson 
Hired 



Pannll Knitting' 


Sewing Operators 


$ 5,505.5} 


225 


225 


$24.43 


183 


183 


5 29.15 


36 


5 4.66 


flariin Processing 


Textile Operators 


jfiOJJi.OO 


1,014 


1,014 


5 73.65 


H.A. 










Child Care of Virginia 


Nursery Attendants 


$33,162.00 




62 


5534.87 


55 


55 


S 602.95 


/ 


S 68.08 


Jonbir 


Sewing Operators 




liJO 


430 


$ 35.05 


430 


490 


$ 35.05 


0 




Keflnanietal 
Passage Harlne^ 


, Program just started, 
no information availablt 
Boat Assemblers 


J 5,0130 


30 


24 


$211.85 


15 


IS 


$ 338.95 


3 


$ 127.10 


Brown Boverl^ 


Hechanic Instructors 


$ 12,018.35 


18 


18 


U)M 


8 


8 


$1,502.29 


10 


$ 8jUo 


White Motor Company 


Supervisory Trainees 


5 3,0]0.04 


18 


12 


$255.84 


18 


12 


$ 255.84 


0 


5 0 


Western Electric 


Electronic Assemblers 


5 1171.35 


123 


129 


$ ]M 


123 


125 


5 3;78 


4 


5 .ii 


Nabisco 


Hechanlcs'Operators 


5 M 


371 


358 


$18,78 


353 


343 


$ 19,60 


15 


$ .82 


ingersoll Rand 


Machinists 


5573,075.40 


781 


781 


$861,81 


781 


781 


$ 861.81 


(5 


5 J 


General Electric^ 


Electronic Assemblers 


$172,195.(8 


11,828 


I0,ill 


$ 16,23 


11,828 


10,611 


$ 16.23 


i 




imperial Reading^ 


Sewing Operators 


MM48.I^ 


348 


348 


$47.84 


238 


239 


$ 69.66 


lOlj 


5 21.82 


R. J. Carroll 


Pressmen 


$ 


32 


32 


$323.33 


27 


27 


$ 383.21 


5' 
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Table IV-2 



Nufflber 



> 

I 



txmw 


Type of 


Total Cost 


of 
Persons 


Training 


of Training 


Trained 


Wieelibritor Frye 


nciii rinoncrs 


5 1/2.52 


20 


VIrglnli Httal Products^ 


Hetal Fabrication 


$ I2,S69.6S 


86' 


Poclaln'" 


Hydraulic Assetnblers 


$ 5.717.95 


10 


J. T. Eaker" 


Diagnostic Technicians 


5 1,215.51 


20 


Sunstrand^^ 


Hetal Fabricators 




25 


Atlas Machine ( Iron 









Cost Cost 

Nwber of Number Number of 

of Training of of Training Cost 

Persons mon Persons Persons ?<rson Number Pei^s^iV 

ilred_ Jlred Trained Hired Hired Hired Hired 



20 $ 8.63 

35 5353.13 

■ ■ 

20 $ 60.78 

25 $ 22.18 



20 

65 
10 
3 



25 $ 8.63 

6 $2,03'i.35 

m m 

9 $ 135.06 

13 ; 42.65 



0 5 0 

29 $1,735.82 

« « 

11 $ 7H.28 

12 $ 20.^7 



Works 


Steel Fabricators 


$ 'i9'i.3'i 


30 


30 


5 16.48 


30 


30 


5 16.48 


0 




0 


GIndy Hdniifacturing'3 


Hetal Assemblers 


5 3.8II.9I 


48 


ki 


5 79.41 


37 


37 


5 103.02 


11 


5 


23.61 


CablefomiH 


Electronic Controls 


$ 2,207.10 




k 


5551.78 


4 


4 


5 551.78 


0 




0 


Ganbro'S 


Assemblers S Injection 






















Houlding Operators 


5 38,331 .58 


79' 


79 


5485.21 


106 


106 


5 361.62 


•27 


5 


•123.59 


HoMiet'^ 


Hold Fabricators 


5 10,590.63 


38 


38 


5278.70 


N.A. 










StIhl, Inc. 


Hechanical Assemblers 


5 383.0V 


10 


10 


5 38.30 


10 


10 


5 38.30 


0 


5 


0 


CanslotHall NuringHome17 Nursing Assistants 


5 2,168.28 


25 


25 


5 86.73 


N.A. 












Heredith/Burda^^ 


Pressmen 


536,561.90 


1120 


420 


5 87.05 


lU, 












ton Laboratories'^ 


Operator J Supervisors 


5 9,720.^0 


80 


80 


5121.51 


55 


55 


5 176.73 


25 


5 


55.22 


tookcrafters, Inc. 


Book Binders 


5 27.6ii2.50 


72 


72 


5383.92 


72 


72 


5 383.92 


0 


5 


0 


Ewfson Electric 


Hachine Operators 


5 8,569.55 


"5 


115 


5 74.52 


115 


115 


5 74.52 


0 


5 


0 
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Table \Vi 
Number Number 



Cost' 
of 



Number Number 



Cost 
of 



Company 


_ .f 
Type or 


Total Cost 


of 
Persons 


of 
Persons 


Trailing 
Person 


of. 
Persons 


of 
Persons 


Person 


Number 


PePson 
Hired' 


Training 


of Training 


Trained 


Mired 


Hired 


Trained 


Hired 


Hired 


Hired 


Jarrett Sportswear^" 


Sewing Operators 




23 


23 


5 77.59 


40 


40 


S 56.25 


•11 


5 -21.34 


tonmodorc Business^' 






















Nachinfs 


biccuonic MS9einDi8rs 




1)0 


130 


5 21.97 


332 


332 


5 28.I16 


38 


5 6.49 




Ac f AMn 1 A^f 

M^semoiers 


t IQ lift fln 

5 13, /ZD. 00 


Qi 

ol 


ol 


$2'i3.'t6 


90 


30 


5 213.11 


■9 


5 -24.35 




sewing upcrators 


5 1,135.00 


So 


58 


s 25.78 


58 


58 


5 25.78 


0 


5 0 


iUjLCi urdnl 


nacnine upcrators 


t I 11c ^£ 

5. l,ZZ5.Zb 


ISO 


150 


5 8,16 


150 


120 


5 10.21 


30 


5 2.05 


Fibcrqiass Systems 


AssMibUrc 


S ?W 77 


/) 


?c 

17 


5527.53 


75 


65 


5 bOB.bJ, 


10 


5 81.16 


Gravely Furniture 


Furniture Operators 


5 1,621.07 


165 


165 


5 3.32 


28 


'8 


s «;7 do 


hi 


< LI (17 


D ( P Embroidery 


Sewing Operators 


S 52,782.16 


55 


55 


5359.68 


26 


26 


52,030.0u 


" 29 


51,070.40 


Schwarzenbach-Huber 


Textile Operators 


$ 65.137.'i't 


653 


653 


5100.98 


622 


622 


5 106.01 


31 


5 5.03 


Athena Industries'^ 


Sewing Operators 


$ kMl'i 


220 


220 


5 22.I17 


150 


.'50 


5 32.95 


70 


5 10.48 




JOTAL 


51,260,123.8^ 


16,837 


15,5^^ 


$81.07 
avg. 

$220.5'! 
avg. 


16,232 


IM03 




641 


5 3.49 




TOTAL without CE 


5l,087,5l|ii.l6 


5,003 


M13 




11,292 


s 253.W 


641 


5 32.94 



$°"f«5- ''Status Report, Special Training Programs, Virginia Cmunity College System. Januarv 1 iq^fh^^^^^^ 

furnished by the Division March 13-14, I975. ^ ' ^ '^'^ 31, 1974". and subsequent material 

JLARC Industry Telephone Survey, October - December, 1374 and January, I375. Validations - March, 1975. 



An outstanding invoice of 5782.1^ as of the cutoff date of this survey raises the cost of this training program to m^il 

to ^^Ll; vldfklltrLi;"''^ Martin Processing indicated that only 350 persons actually completed the training. We were unable 
to Obtain verification from Hartin of this figure, thus it has not been Included in the analysis. 

tIln^Shl?^h^^'; ^"V°"l""*^ ^^'^'^ ^'^^ P'^"' '^^^ t^^y ^^elr own . 

In I ^'^ ''"^ '^^'"^^ P^°9"^' they only employ igo ope ators-Speclal 

u b^^^^^^^^^ ^^"'f ; "! 1^ ■ ^^"^"'^ '"^'"'^^ ^^^' 507 persons were tlalLd and hired H rch 'l973 • 

August, 1371, reimbursements had only hm made for liJO persons as of the cutoff date for this report. 

^During agency validation, the Special Training Division changed the number trained and hired to 20. 

^1 OctJir Srl!;!!^ r^^^ f "'"^^ ^"""^ "P lO of these trainees. During 

Jince the )n,m.}) cost refers to the 8 employees sent to Switzerland, only 8 persons are considered trained and hired. 
^IngersoH Rand employs a total of 623 persons of whom 371 are machinists as of 1-31-75. 

^ll!ec"lror!s!el!f Ih^r 1 Tr ^^!!.^""'^*^ '^^'"'^'S attrition or replacement. G.E. only employs 
; n f 1 d! r . M ^^^^ -"'"'"9 '"^Icated that the cost of the operator training 

Im. ; ; \h r ^ ' ' '''' ' ^'''^'^ °^ ^'Sh' y^^" «ho taught a variety of 

programs other than the G.E. operator progran. It does include the total cost for the faci lity which is shared with a second cl lent. 

During agency verification, the number of persons trained and hired was corrected to 3'i'i. 

Svirglnia Hetal Products had only hired 6 of the 6$ persons trained as of III-31-7I1 because of delays in occupying their facility An 
additional 20 persons were hlr^d In January, 1375. During agency verification, the Division of sjeclal iJaiLng S'rLted timber hired 

P^^^™- '^^^^"^ ^^^'"'"9 as of 10-31.7^ had not co^pleted the program, thus Poclain is not included i„ 
"Tte cost of :k gaining. $1215.51, only covers relmbursemei. for 10 trainees, of which only 3 completed the training. ' 

imi, and the remaining 13 remained employed at the plant but not as welders. 



the 1st year and an additional !0U the second. 

'5As of 10-31-7'i, 112 persons had completed 120 hours of training, but the invoices only covered 106 persons. Special Training revised 
their figure from 75 to 106 during agency verification. 

'Wing the Initial JLARC industry survey , Howmet was unwilling to respond to survey questions. During agency verification, Special 
Training indicated that although 38 persons had completed training prior to our cutoff date of Ifl-jl-yii, they were not hired until a 
later date; thus they changed the number hired to 0, Howmet is not included in the analysis. 

17 . . 

'Verification of JLARC Industry Survey Data was unobtainable, We were only able to talk with an instructor who had instructed one of 
the two classes. She indicated that she had trained IJ persons of which 15 completed the training and were hired. Canielot Hall 
Nursing Home is not included in the analysis, ' 

IB 

Verification of numbers provided in the JLARC Industry Survey CiOI trained, 388 hired) were unobtainable, Thus Heredith/Burda is not 
included in the analysis. 

'Wing agency verification, Special Training corrected the number trained and hired to 55. 

^"jarrett Sportswear indicated that they had been reimbursed for 'lO trainees, however, the Division of Special Training stated that they 
had only reimbursed Jarrett for 29 trainees. 

^'During agency validation, Special Training corrected the number hired and trained to 3l|8. 
22 

"Agency validation by the Special Training Division raised the number trained and hired to 30. 

23rhe Division of Special Training reduced the number trained and hired during agency validation to ISO. The company has experienced 
, recent turnover in management personnel and was unable to provide JLAPX with complete documentation of the number of persons trained 
but did establish that the maximum employment level was about 15O, 
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Industry Telephone Survey Contacts 




Industry 


Date Contacted Person Contacted 


Title 


Pannil Knitting 


10/29/74 
03/13/75 


Mr. 


Dwight Pemberton 


Dir. of Industrial Relations 


Martin Processing 


10/29/74 
03/12/75 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Robert Newman 
Darrell Smith 


Plant Manager 
Personnel Manager 


Chi Id Care of Va. 


01/09/75 
03/14/75 


Ms. 

Mr., 


Ann Howard 
..Charles Howard 


Di rector-Owner 
Director-Owner 


Jonbi 1 


10/30/74 
03/14/75 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Fred Moore 
Bernard Hardy 


Plant Manager 
Plant Manager 


Kennametal 


10/31/74 
03/12/75 


Mr. 


William Clark 


PI ant Manager 


Passage Marine 


10/29/74 


Mr. 


Scott Bergman 


President 


Brown Boveri 


10/30/74 
03/12/75 


Mr. 


Dan Smith 


General Manager 


White Motor Co. 


10/30/74 
03/12/75 


Mr. 


Al len Kinzer 


Mgr. of Employee Relations 


Western Electric 


10/29/74 
03/13/75 


Mr. 


Bill Johnson.. 


Dept. Chief of Personnel 


Nabisco 


10/29/74 
03/12/75 


Mr. 


Milt Mentor 


Personnel Manager 


Ingersoll Rand 


10/31/74 
03/13/75 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Jim Stump 
Michael Goode 


Employment Administrator 
Person ^el Manager 


General Electric 


10/30/74 


Mr. 


Larry Howes 


Mgr. of Employee and 
Community Relations 


Imperial Reading 


I2/O3/7A 


Mr. 


Dan Rogers 


Plant Engineer 


R. J. Carroll 


12/26/74 


Mr. 


Bob Alshuler 


General Manager 


Wheel abrator Frye 


12/26/74 

03/13/75 


Mr. 


Kenyon Cory 


Plant Manager 


Va. Metal Products 


M/l(>/lk 


Mr. 


Bob Gross 


Personnel Manager 


Poc lain 


12/26/74 


Mr. 


Don Shenick 


Plant Manager 


J. T. Baker 


12/26/74 
03/12/75 


Ms. 


Nancy Hinsel 


Personnel Administrator 


Sunstrand 


12/26/74 
03/12/75 


Mr. 
Mr. 


John Sheer 
Frank Tippner 


Personnel Manager 
Director of Personnel 


Atlas Mach ine & 
I ron Works 


Minllk 


Ms. 


The 1 ma Elder 


Office Manager 



Industry 



Exhibit \y-3 
Date Contacted Person Contacted 



Gindy Manufacturing 

Cable form 
Gambro 

Howmet 

Sti hi , Inc. 

Camelot Kail 
Nurs ing Home 

Mered i th/Burda 

Ross Laboratories 

Bookc rafters. Inc. 

Emerson Electric 

Jarrett 

Commodore Bus iness 
Machines 

Aeroquip 

Dixon Dress Co. 

Foster Grant 

Fiberglass Systems 
Gravely Furn i ture 

D & P Embroidery 

Schwa rzenbach Hube r 

Athena Industries 



12/27/7^ 
03/12/75 

12/27/75 

01/09/75 
03/13/75 

12/27/7^ 

12/27/7A 
03/13/75 

12/27/7^ 
03/13/75 

12/30/7^ 

12/30/7^ 
03/13/75 

12/30/7^ 
03/12/75 

12/30/7^ 
03/13/75 

12/30/7^ 
03/12/75 

12/31/7^ 
03/12/75 

12/31/7^ 

01/03/75 
03/12/75 

01/03/75 
03/12/75 

01/08/75 

01/16/75 
03/13/75 

01/16/75 
03/13/75 

01/16/75 
03/13/75 

01/16/75 



Mr . Russ Huggett 

Mr. Graham Thexton 

Mr. Larry Boyles 
Mr. Darryl W. Rhodes 

Ms. Susan Farrel 1 

Mr. Clayton Mckee 

Ms . Betty Turner 

Mr. James Fulton 

Mr. Bill Stark 

Mr. . 1 rving Mi tchel l 

Mr. Greg Hanna 

Mr. R.C : >'.ing 

Ms. Wanda Weeks 

Ms. Nancy Smith 



Title 

Personnel Manager 

Executive Vice President 

Personnel Manager 
Personnel Manager 

Secretary 

Manager of Finance 
In-Service Trainer 

Mgr. of Employee Relations 

Plant Manager 
Plant Control ler 

Plant Manager 
Plant Manager 
Instructor 
Personnel Manager 



Mr. F.S. Wittenauer Plant Manager 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ingram Office Manager 



ERLC 



Mr. J.B. Jones 



Mr. Bi 1 1 Culpepper 

Mr. Doug Thurman 

Mr. Mike Gal iger 

Mr. Bill Bounds 



Mr. Joe Russo 
Mr. Bill Shelton 

Mr. Bill Conner 
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Personnel Manager 



President 

Training Director 
Vice President 

Plant Manager 



Personnel Manager 
Plant Control ler 

Acting President 



APPENDIX V 
'C Exhibit V-1 
Virginia Community College System 

■CROUPS IKVOLVEP IN THE ESTABLI SHNENT OF PROGRAMS AND COURSES 



Key: R = Required 

X » Reconunended 

Local Level 


Courses 


Certificate Programs 


Diploma Programs 


Associate Degree 
Programs 


Review and recoiuraendation by 


R 


R 


R 


R 


College Administration 
Approval by 




R 


R 


R 


tiocax uiti^ens uumcuium Advisory cotninittees 
Review and r'ecominendation by 
For occupational-technical programs 




R 


R 


R 


Local Communitv College Board 
Approval by 




R 


R 


R 


State Level 










State Department of Coinmunitv Colleges 
Approval by 


R 


R 


R 


R 


DkoLc uluizens L»urrxcu.iuiTi Aavisory uonuniuuces 
Review and recommendation by 
For occupational-technical programs 
wK-ii oi>oi.ewjLGe impixcuuions 




R 


R 


R 


State Committees of Faculty and/or 
i^uitiniu u X L y ^ojLj.e^e AuiHinisi.i:ai.ors 

Review and recoinmen<lation by 

For programs with Statewide implications 


X 




X 


X 


Curriculum and Program Committee, SBCC 
Approval by - 




R 


R 


R 


State Board for Communitv Colleges 
Approval by 




R 


R 


R 


State Council of Higher Education 
Approval by 








R 
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Exhibit V-2 



11. 
10- 

9- 

8 

71 
6 

5- 

^- 

3- 
2- 
1 - 



COMPARISON OF ACTUAL WITH PROJECTED 
FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT (FTE) STUDENTS 
BY ACADEMIC YEAR 



Blue Ridge 




—I 1 1 1 1 1 — 

.63-69 69-70 70-71 71-72 72-73 73-7'* 
SCHOOL YEAR 



Lord Fairfax 



/ 



I 1 I 1 1 r 

63-69 69-70 70-71 71-72 72-73 73-7^ 
SCHOOL YEAR 



10- 
9- 

8 

7 
6 
5 
It 

3 1 
2 
1 



Germanna 




10 
9 

8 
7 
6 
5 
k 

3 
2 



Rappahannock 




68-69 69-70 70-71 71-72 72-73 73-7^* 
SCHOOL YEAR 

Source: Commonwealth of Virginia, Budget, 
ISGS-yo, 1970^72, I972-'74, and 
1974-76, (Richmond, Ma, years indicated). 



68-69 69-70 70-71 71-72 72-73 73-7'» 
SCHOOL YEAR 



Actual- 
Projected ' 
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Virginia Cnmnunity CoHcqe System 
NORMAL MINIMUM CRITERIA FOR EACH FACULTY RANK^ 



Column 1 



ASSISTANT INSTRUCTOR 



Faculty in Devetopmental Studies, 
Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences & Math 



Facufiy in Specialized PrrjfessionaJ 
or Technical Associate m Applied 
Science Decree Fields 



Initial 

Appointment 



Column 1 



Piomotions 



Initral 

Appointment 



Column 2 



Column 3 



Promotions 



Column 4 



Faculty in Non-Associate 
Degree Occupational Fields 



Initial 

Appointment 



Column 5 



Promotions 



Column 6 



{Appointment on a temporary or emergency basis for a period of one year for persons who meet most of the 
minimum requirements for the instructor rank ano who show evidence of being able to complete such 
requirements within one year. A one-year renewal only of assistant instructor appointment may be considered 
upon request of the college administr«:or for a person who »s actively pursuing completion of the 
necessary requirements.) 



INSTRUCTOR 
Job Performance 

College Training 



ExperierKe 

Related Occup. Exp. 

Total Teaching Exp. 

Exp. in Va. CC System 
Professional Activities 
Community Activities 



Good recommen- 
dations 

Masters (18 grad. 
sem. hrs. in 
teaching field) 



0 
0 
0 

Nominal 
Nominal 




Good recommen- 
dations 

Bachelors iMaiOr 
in teaching field) 



2 yrs 

0 

0 

Nominal 
Nominal 




Good recommen- 
da t ions 

Assoc. or equiv. 
preferred but 
not required 

10 yr- • 
0 
0 

Nominal 
Nominal 




ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
Job Performance 

CoMege Training 



Experience: 

Related Occup. Exp. 

Total Teaching Exp. 

Exp. in Va. CC System 
Professional Activities 
Community Activities 



V 



Good recom^tien 
dations 

Special i: ' e, uiv 
t(36 5 J. sem. 
hrs. in teach- 
ing field} 
0 

2 yrs. 
0 

Average 
Nominal 



Good 

Masters * 15 grad 
sem. hrs. (27 
grad. sem. hrs. 
in teaching field) 
0 

5 yrs. 

3 yrs. 
Average 
Nominal 



Good recommen- 
dations 

Masters (18 grad. 
sem. hrs. in 
teaching field) 



2 yrs. 
2 yrs. 
0 

Average 
Nominal 



Good 

Bachelors >15 grad. 
sem. hrs. (Major 
in teaching field) 

2 yrs, 
5 yrs. 

3 yrs. 
Average 
Nominal 



Good recommen- 
dations 

Assoc. or equiv. 
(Major in teach- 
ing field) 



8 yrs. ' 
2 yrs. 
0 

Average 
Nominal 



Good 

Assoc. or equiv. 
prcfcfrcd but 1 
V^^ear rcciuired 



lOys.* 

5 yrs. 

3 yrs. 
Averaqe 
Nominal 



ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
Job Performance 

College Training 



Experience: 

Related Occup. Exp. 

Total Teaching Exp. 

Exp. in Va. CC System 
Professional Activities 
Community Activities 



Very good recom 

mendations 
Doctorate (&4 

grad. sem. hrs. 

in teaching field) 




Very good 

Specialist or equiv 
t + 15 grad S^^m. 
hrs. (45 grad. 
sem. hrs. in 
teaching field) 
0 

7 yrs. 

4 yrs. 
Average 
Average 



Very good recom- 
mendations 

Specialist or equiv. 
t(36 grad. sem. 
hrs. in teach- 
ing field) 

2 yrs. 
6 yrs. 
0 

Average 



Average 



\ 



Very good 

Masters + 15 grad. 
sem. hrs. (18 grad. 
sem. hrs. in 
teaching field) 

2 yrs. 

7 yrs. 

4 yrs. 
Average 
Average 



Very good recom- 
mendations 

Bachelors 
(Major in relat- 
ed teaching field) 




Very good 



Assoc.or equiv. 
(Major in teach- 
ing field) 



8 yrs. • 
7 yrs. 
4 yrs. 
Average 
Average 



PROFESSOR 

Job Performance 
College Training 



Experience: 

Related Occup. Exp. 

Total Teaching Exp. 

Exp. in Va. CC System 
Professional Activities 
Community Activities 



Exellent 
Doctorate 

(54 grad. sem. 

hrs. In teaching 

field) 

0 

10 yrs. 

5 yrs. 
Extensive 
Average 




Excelienl 

Speci? -STJiv. 
1**5 g..'..-. sf-m. 
hrs. *Ab ;v ?0, sem. 
hrs. i/n teaching) 

2 yrs- 
10 yrs. 
5 yrs. 
Extensive 
Average 



Excellent 
Masters 
(Major in relat- 
ed teaching field) 



6 yrs. 
10 yrs. 
5 yrs. 
Extensive 
Average 



' Fulfillment of normal minimum criteria does '*'. i guarantee original placement in. or promotion to. a given faculty rank. 

* Each year of additional study tn college or a ^.u^-x.*^ school may be substituted for two years of occup^ttonat experience up to a totai of fou> years 
of occupational experience. 

tSpecialist degree or equivalent (minimum of 24 semester hours beyond the master's degree in a p'^noed prooramJ. 

Rcvivon Approved by State Board for Communtry CoHeqei 
Julv 19. 1972 
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INDEX OF KEY ISSUES 

PAGE 

LEGISLATIVE INTENT REFERENCE 

Role of State Board 

^establishment, control and administration of system. ..... 3 

Requirement for Educational Standards 

-standards appropriate to program purposes. .......... ^ 

STUDENT CLASSIFICATION 

VCCS Student Classification Inadequate 

-45% of students repo.rted as unclassified . ^-7 

--results of JLARC reclassification. • - 

Importance of Accurate Classification 

-impact on enrollment and graduate analysis ... JX 

-impact on budgeting for faculty positions. . ......... 11 

OPEN PROGRAM ADMISSIONS 

Lack or Standards 

-student self advisement into program 15 
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-most student attrition occurs during first year 18 
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COUNSELING 

Limited Experience .of Counselors 
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Counselor Workloads 

-counseling service > understaffed at sor^ colleges. ...... 25 

ACCESSIBILITY OF COLLEGES 
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-differences among colleges 35 
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Half of Programs Produced Less Than Seven Graduates 

"Council of Higher Education productivity standards not met. . 54 

Credit Transfer to Four-Year Schools — A Problem 

-burden of trans ferabhB course selection on student 58 

-need for articulation agreements with four-yc^^s schools . . • 59 

Student Performance at Four-Year Schools 

''transfer students achieve commendable grade point average • . 59 
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-over half of all students enrolled in 27 of the 142 subject 
majors offered. ...... 65 

Few Graduates 

-only a quarter of vocational students eventually graduate . . 74 

Approximately Half of Students Get Jobs Related to Training 

"1,800 students may be trained for jobs not available 75 

PROGRAM COSTS 

Large Number of Small Classes 

-percent of classes with less than 15 students ranges from 21^ 
to 69% by college 86 

Co *.t Impact of Small Classes 

"Savi?^.g of $500,000 projected for 1973-74 if percent of small 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 

Receives Low Priority Attention 

"program needs to be better defined 87 

Funding 

"local processing and disbursement of funds desirable. .... 94 
"Conversion from non-credit to credit ^u^r.^e costs State more. 93 



SPECIAL TRAINING 



Lack of Policy Supervision 

"guidelines not ap^^roved by State Board 9S 

"discrepancies between policy and practice 99 

Unreliable and Inaccurate Reporting 

"discrepancies between VCCS and industry records 100 

'data errors regarding benefits to State 104 

Inadequate Integration With the VCCS 

"less than 20% of dll pro^jaws held on a community college 
campus 106 
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Impact 
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-fourteen colleges have less space than required — nine have 
more 131 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS: 
VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM REVIEW 
OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE AUDIT AND REVIEW COMMISSION STAFF REPORT 



The State Board, the Department, and the colleges in the system recognize 
the value of evaluation by outsiders. .This has been a continuing practice in 
higher education and is welcomed. 

This new d imens ion of eval uat i on represented by the Joint Legislative 
Audit and Review Commission can also be helpful, not only to this system, but to 
other institutions and state agencies. 

The staff of the Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission (JLARC) 
has undertaken a review of the Virginia Community College System as its first 
project and has been actively engaged in this activity for over nine (9) months. 
While the JLARC staff held four meetings for a cursory revision of the status of 
the project and did invite correction of factual data, the time frame at the end 
of this project was unfortunately compressed. We are aware that the study had to 
be completed and we appreciate the time constraints placed on the JLARC staff. 

There are uses of data, conclusions drawn from the data , techn iques of 
analysis, and even the data itself which must be examined carefully and thought- 
fully. 

The time constraints dictate that we address the major issues and continue 
our review of the report over the coming year, taking action where and when 
appropriate. This we shall do. 

1 . Legislat i ve Intent 

ITEM: The phi losophy of the VCCS as set forth by the policies of the State 
Board and Implemented by the staff of the system is in accord with Legislative 
intent and the directions provided by the Bird Commission . 

The Virginia Corfimunity College System is and has been in accord with the 
Bird Commission and Legislative intent. 

Th^ * jvolvement of many individuals, still in the system, with the Bird/ 
Slaughter 'ir^sion and in the legislative process creating this community college 

system as ^t«s an unusual awareriess of not only the process but the intent. 

A careful review of the Commission's studies, and an analysis of the 
system as it now exists, clearly affirms the fact that the system is being 
developed as intended by the Commission and the Legislature. 

The system is composed of twenty-three (23) insti tutions--each different-- 
designed to meet local needs within the framework of a state~wide system policy. 

The need to regularly monitor individual colleges^ for performance and 
effectiveness is recognized. 



While we sense that the JLARC staff has not understood the community 



college, philosophy and purpose, many of their suggestions and ideas have merit 
and not only deserve consideration but will receive it. 

2. Admi ss ions - Counsel ing 

ITEM: Virginia's community colleges are following admission and counseling 
policies in accordance with the philosophy of the comprehensive community college . 

.The system takes exception to the recommendation that regular testing be 
established for program admi ss ions. We maintain this was not the intent of the 
Bird Commission, the Legislature, or the State Board. 

We find no evidence to support the JLARC staff contention that testing 
will reduce attrition and increase the number of students returning as sophomores. 

After careful review, state-wide testing was discontinued, and SCAT 
test scores were collected as a common indicator of bas i c academic ab i I i ty for 
Virginia Communi ty Col lege entering students. 

Helping students identify education and career goals was stated by 
counselors as their role when surveyed by the JLARC staff. We concur with this 
definition of the role. To suggest the counselors serve as admissions officers 
is contrary to community college and professional counseling philosophy. 

Decisions about admissions are normally made by an admissions officer, an 
admissions committee, or a member of the instruction division administration. 

We do agree that more intensive studies are needed on why students drop 
out and why students stay. Such a study wi I 1 be undertaken. 

3. B ienn i urn Fund ing 

ITEM: All funds appropriated to the Virginia Community College System for the 
operation of its colleges including the 1970-72 and 1972-7^ biennia were used to 
meet essential operating expenses and were expended in accordance wi th appropri ate 
Executive and Legislative authority or were returned to the General ^ ' 

The use of those funds i ^> set forth herein: 

Budget support - various colleges'" 

Absorbed cost of Regrade - unbudgeted 
raises to classified employees ap- 
propriated by General Assembly and 
authorized by the Governor 

MIS Development (Department Adminis- 
tration) 

Compi'ter purchase for Northern 

V i rg i n i a Commun i ty Col 1 ege resul t i ng 
in annual rental savings of $1^4,000 



$1,679,263 

$1 , 166,000 
$ 610,0^5 

$ 5^6,000 
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Library Books - Purchases will partially 
offset a book deficit for the system 

of approximately $2,000,000 $ 575,000 

Capital - iMatching Federal Funds (for 

purchases of essential equipment) $ 287,702 

Repayment of Loans r--*? 

Patrick Henry Community College $ 203,000 

Eastern Shore Community College $ 75,000 

Funds were necessary to cover essential 
operating expenses including the absorption 
of inflational cost increases of our colleges. 

Addi tional cost resulting from the transfer 
of two colleges to the Virginia Community 
College System during the 1970-72 biennium 
without additional appropriation. 



^- Enrol Iment Project ions 

iTEM: VCCS enrollment projections have not been as accurate as we want them 
to be; however, working with the State Council of Higher Education, we are making 
every effort to improve them. As we improve our projection techniques, we will 
continue to make interim projections to keep the system, the colleges, and other 
appropriate state agencies continuously aware of the status of our enrollment . 

The Virginia Community College System has never intentionally inflated Its 
enrollment projections. In fact, several interim projections prior to and early in 
1972-7^ biennium made it evident that the system was not going to reach its earlier 
1972-7^ enrollment estimates. A reduction in funding occurred as a result of those 
interim estimates. The end of the military draft and the postponement of the 
opening of a number of our institutions, among other factors, had a significant 
impact on our failure to meet our original projections. 

Enrollment projection techniques rely heavily on historical data. For a 
very young system, such as ours, historical data is not yet available. 

It appears that there will be some underestimation for the 1974-76 biennium 

We believe that as we learn more about the factors affecting enrollments 
at the individual colleges and for the system as a whole we will be able to make 
considerable improvements in our future projections. 

5. Management Information System 

ITEM: Since most of the problems noted by the JLARC staff are data related or 
based, the VCCS is pleased with the concurrence of the JLARC staff that the system's 
Management Information System (MIS) must be implemented as quickly as possible . 
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The official records of the Virginia Community College System clearly 
Tndicate that the State Board for Community Colleges and the staff of the system 
recognized the need for and encouraged the implementation of automated systems and 
management information systems as early as 1967. 

Implementation of such systems has been hindered by lack of sufficient 

funds. 

We sincerely hope that this report of the JLARC staff will assist us in 
obtaining the understanding and support of the various state agencies whose 
concurrence is required in order that a Management Information System might be 
developed; and further that the JLARC staff report and the Commission will assi:.. 
us in impressing upon the Legislature the need for making funds available to 
implement this System. ^ 

6. Planning 

ITEM: The VCCS welcomes the support of the JLARC staff for the System^s plan 
to implement the use of the Management by Objectives (MBO) technique to develop a 
plan for the operation and evaluation of the System and the colleges . 

Master planning for the Virginia Community College System and for the 
establishment of the twenty-three colleges and thirty-four campuses which comprise 
that system is well documented. 

The requirement for educational master plans, approved by the State Board 
for Communi ty Col leges, is required by State Board policy and is being implemented. 
Extensive planning for the development of our automated data processing and 
Management Information System and for the curriculum offerings 9f the col leges can 
also be documented. 

As the system moves from that phase of its evolution which placed major 
emphasis on the establishment of the twenty-three institutions to a phase of long- 
term development, a plan for the growth and eval uat ion of the institutions 
in tiie system will be developed. 

On the recommendation of the college presidents and the department staff, 
the State Board for Community Colleges has determined that the Management by 
Objectives technique will be used in the development of this plan. A model for the 
implementation of this MBO program and a timetable for its implementation are 
a va i 1 a b 1 e 

7. Student Classification 

ITEM: We need to improve our student classification system . 

We accept the conclusion in the JLARC staff report that we need to improve 
the existing system of student classification in order to support more effective 
curricular programming management. 

The condition of Increasing proportions of unclassified students is diffi- 
cult to resolve, and indeed community college educators cannot agree about the best 
way to classify these students. The problem for us in Virginia can be solved partly 
by Improvements in our current information systems through the Management Information 
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3- Faculty Productiv ity 

of BudgetId%u^^"^a'n:^:r6ST^;o'^ercen:^:?^ '''"'\r' Distribution 
tor instruction. During 1972-73 the actua n colleges' funds to be budgeted 

the Guidelines. ' ^'9^''^ 62.1 percent--we 1 1 within 

and the ^^'^lllZl ^^l^'l^^Tfo^'li:' '^'^l''^' ^^ .he Budget ' Of f i ce, 
Virginia Community College System nr\\ ore ^^^''^Se faculty member in the 
During 1973-74. th'e average fLuUrmeXr^tn th^'^'r' ^-'"ter. 
hours per quarter. ^ '^L'^^'^'^ produced 259 student credit 

being budgeJe" ^or'tn^t^uc: i o'n°"nd°"s°n'ce':hI^j'^ appropriated to the colleges is 
producing at or above the level eq ed bv ^h^R ^''^ ^^"^s are 

appear to be making good use of its funds ' Guidelines, the system would 

the numbey':f'cW:s'wft;'fror'fewen^^^^^^^^^^ V""' ^° ^----n of 

educational effort is staffed at I . l' P^''""' °f 

that one-half of thl cJa se 'in thi 'a e°a ^^^^''''^1'' — 
have 15 or fewer students. A siqn ^icant'nnL ^f'T' °^ t°tal effort, will 

"Tellc'Tf!^ 

from the I'ittToLl^'VTg^^^^^^^^ on secUon s i ze data 

classes are not- the same, the analysis becomes a proble;. ^ ' ^^^Lions and 

costs are\ot ca^^^?a^^^;' ^'cu^^e^^tt^ thTvS, C^T^JnT ^ -^r^' — 
to our colleges for making these kinds of ^ f nanc.al package is available 
become a part of our Mana el"^n o ^at on y^t'm'a°s"oon': "'^"^P-^^^e will 
generat.ng packages have been implemented "^^^'^ data 

9. Counsel ?nq 

guidelines" ^ur [n^:; rpre^aU on 'orcou""?^ ''^'''^^ ^° existing 

that of the JLARC staff 2 ^ e no ex e' Nenc""'''' '''' ^ differs 'from 

turnover and the system does prov de upward S?,'; Tr"""" ''''' °' counselor 
for ICS counselors. Hrov.ae upward mobility and promotion opportunities 



^^^^ staffing for counselors be based on 
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• . ILARC Staff's recommendation in this area and will 

headcount. We ^l^P'"^^ !^'%^^%ff hegScount based formula for budgeting for 
proceed with the development of a headcount odbe 

counselors. 

10. Program Approval 

ITE„: Th. VCCS does h^ -. ,n effective program approval process. 

The progra. approval process is f"''V documented l^l^^^l^^l^^^ll^l 

::l!-inrt%rv: ^:vrre:Sd%re";-trfarrf cL^-t, Co„e.es or the 
Stale Council of Higher Education for f.nal approval. 

P„.ther, the process Provides for the per^nent - scont i nuance^of programs 
d^:co^^rnu:d\rdlrc?t:at;f l^numi^r If^r^gram^ can he documented. 
11 Student Retention-Grad uation Rates 

terminate prior to reac hino their goal. 

The VCCS finds that the graduation rates we are experiencing compare 
favorably with national data. 

Further, we believe that the JLARC staffs methods for calculating 
graduation ^ates'mlssed some significant variables. 

One cannot conclude ^^at community college attrition rep^ 

::fre^twiVf^?hrhrd :runftr::"fe e^^^^^^^^^ 

rupSrnriTpgr^^d1ng:Tndrr;::^rrrofp;r:o;al fulfillment. 

• ^-;«n r^f fhi^ very important aspect of our 
operatlon"^ T^l' Mr^iorra^or tMslrctt'!:; 1 I he^mos? helpful in future 
analysis. 

12 Col lege Transfer 

,TEM- yCC^iransfe^student^^e^^ 
transfer to f -..r-v>ar institutions. 

M might he expected studies of our -^J^ n^^trtuU^^rdXtter'than 
four-year Institutions indica e t^"' ^'''^^^^^ t„ date indicate that, on the 

f.er:g::°our^studin^rdra; r.t:r\ll"tr .... could he expected hased on 
national data. , 

.„„,.;s.;•;:;K^:■:":s;:;^s•rJ;r2;,::--,t;r•.:™•r• 

sLoth transferability for our students. 



t:ontinuin q Education 
ITEM 



Fs I I quarter lQ7ii rr a**. 

is to serve 20^J admirable progress for a svste. nnl "ight agree 

Of each ,,000 ,380 ,„ o-er^'^ff^n ---J-^our goa, 

For the r- iiL Lfie .uLb mission, 

qeoqraphic areas oTthT s^atTth ' ' °^ ^^^^^ate service to the n^oni • 

staff rep^orv'-^- t.e re.ogn JJ^^^m: fa^c'^ ^ 



service pr:,':^" "M:^::;r/e^^^'„rcll^r^r"^:l^P?- of.fun.,ng of co™„„it, 

y -ervtces to even more 



S pecial TraijT_ inn 
ITEM: 



ITEM: The Special T • • 

chairman o^a^co^mJuee for°lt" ^'"'r'^ '""'"^e that Mr. H W Tul, k 
guidelines' \o1p v. ^ development of special '""och was the 

yvcM special or favored 
78,400 ne"'jobs':e~e'c'reateT ""P-nies located ' v • 

Man • ^ 53,^00 new jobs 

^Pecal Training Division and the industries ''^^^ ''°th from the 

8oth the guidelines and record kp.n: 

--eco.d keeping are presently under study. 
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state Board for Community Colleges 
TO: :>T:dLt= 



DATE: 



April 16, 197 



•^h our recomiendatici that 
,e are su..Utlng the !o-w-. , ^^^^^^^ Ttudran/act Ion . Several of 

these n..atter5 are .n the pr ^ ^ ^.^^3, 

, .ostof the issues dlscu^^^^^^^^ ^tUrof^the^Kr/e-t 
■ -"s^rt^n fh^l^^t .of the full l.ple.entat.on o 

information System (M1S^ ^ ^.^.^^^ 

This win include but not .^^ p^^^^^^ _ , 

a) request for ^'^°^'^^"^"^3tate agencies. 

approvals from supporting St ^^^^ 

b) evaluation of J^^^^^'.^'p .^pa rati on of appro- 
earl ler implementat on P^g^^lennl um budget. 

prlate request for the ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

the fiscal and manpower "^eds to ^ ^ ^f 

^- :!a-n; ;-rr.ra4v;opH:. .... 

Management By ObJec .ves ^h^. ^„jget. 

^„^„„^„, ,,„3e=Oon te=.n„ues for 
, We Will continue to refme our en 

the colleges and the system. , an analysis, which 

- . the State Board the results of an ^"^^^^ 3'3^aminlng 
^. we will subm.t to the Sta e ^^'JlZt, for Special 

_ : :y1:'^:tthI i^Xr^ effective record Re.p.n. , 

. fiscal needs for expanding the 

7 Develop a. .-e definitive student class. 

^' • . studies of our transfer students. 

r> „ ^^rtake more extensive studies u 

8. Undertake mo .hniral students. 
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Memorandum to: State Bc.rd for Community Colleges 
Apr! I 16, 1975 



10. Develop a plan for greater fnst I tut ;onal outreach. 

on headcount enroHment ■ 
ng in tne 1976-78 biennium for implementation 

12. Determine cost and need for clerical support for counselors. 

lt^:f?:°?^:: opTr^tUn."^ ' '"^'^--^ P'--'-^ for 

1^- Continue study of the 11 ARr c^-^-f^: 

action to appLpriat ^'J:^^^^^^^^^^ 



DBH/vd 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 

JOINT I-"1SUT,VE AUDIT t REVIEW COMNISSION 
STAFF REPORT 



Introduct ion; 



of '-P-Jng'the^o^^^^a'uororrfn^";?:?^ with the objective 

Jh?s :on''""';°"- ^d-atJona ' , °Uu^^^ -9 been standard pr.cti^e fr!'' 

this concept by requiring periodic exam n^f- u ^^''^ historically supported 
The use of the institutional self-studv tLS^n" accreditation process 

the mstitutional self-study and the Ins "utiTs evaluation of b'th 

professionals, who are experts in the va^ on. f • f /P^^^tions by a team of 
■nst.tutional management /i s conin fn f'ct °^ ^'9*^^'" education and 

Your community colleges have be^^and wi H c ' • " '"^"^^'°'-y accreditation, 
r.gorous and thorc .,h process by ed^uca^lo^a ^ n'rin^t'tu'^i^nlf"^' '° '^'"^ 

institutional management experts. 

Evaluation by thp Jnin^ i • 

adds another dimension to this coi:?:^'„'^';^„*,t'! =°™- = -n (J.^KC) 

We welcome outsidp ^awai, « 
exploring with the Southern As oc a °on of^^n'^ '^'^^ '^^'^ acuveJy 
^oi leges the naming of an evalu.M;: Zl' _ ^'^^ Schools' 

functions, separate from the inst tut on^ • u° "'^ <iepartment an." sys^ei. 
operations. This will be the f i ^s^"^:c:a;;;:^trrn 'rnat io^^'^^'''^ ^ 

System for'o%er'n'?nr(9) tltlT Z'lZ'jnsTj:'''? ^-^inia Community College 
properly so with a system of this s^ze and ^ ^"^'r"" undertaken, ^..d ^ 

collected resulting in JLARC sta?f conclusionrh- "'"""""'^ °^ ^-ve beer. 

30 da'v'sT' '''''''' '"^'y^'^- The dep has It T/^:''^^^''"^' -P^-atio^ 

30 days to prepare initial comments on%h^ f- ? ^"'-'"Pt^'^ 'n a little ie^^s than 

..great deal n.re ti.e is needed ta^^peJfy^^ -..^I.sion. A^^'^" 

analysis/anTeven the"da°tV?t'sel f'hJch '['--^ro. tf . d..a. technique^ 

be ore an in-depr.h review of he Vepo^^37^' ' 'T'"^' 1 1 V and hough ^f,,,./ 

•n.tial review, address the major issues; "'"' ''^ this ' 

-- The philosophy of the VCCS a«. set forth hv ^^ 

Board and implemented by the staff of ^ Policies of t.e Stale 

L-7islative intent and ^he direcMons .r' ^ith 

e d.rec. ions provideo by the Birr Commission. 
— The Virginia community c- ■ ces arp f,,i i • 

ponces ,„ ..oordance L P^^o^^^T'^X^IJoIe^-^or 
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community col leges. 

All funds aprropriated to the VCCS for the operation of its colleges 
i rinn rhe 1970-72 and 1972-7'* biennis were used to meet essentu,. 
^oe a inq elpensis and we e expended in accordance with appropriate 
Execu ve anriegi s 1 at i ve authority or were returned to the general 



fund. 



- VCCS enrollment projections have not been -.f-^J^ ^ Educrtio^'" 
to be; however, working with the vtote Council of Higher Education 

we are making every effort to improve tnem. 

- Since most of the problems noted by the JI.ARC staff f ^^^.^^'fj^^ 
aince >- ^,^^<^ ;^ n\,ased with the concurrence of the JLARL start 

or based, the VCCS i s pi ..asea wi cn . . implemented 

that the system's Management Information System muse h 

as quickly as possible. 

- We need improve our student classification system. 

- The proo'ucrivity of our faculty, on the average, exceeds budgetary 



- VCCS concurs in the need for more counselors in the colleges. 

- The VCCS does have an effective program approval process. 

or terminate their studies prior to reaching the.r goals. 

- VCCS transfer students perfov • wel', or better than expected on 
transfer to four-year institutions. 

•^u II asr <;taff that greater out.each and service 

-- The VCCS agrees with the JLARL scarr tndu y"=° ^locirable 
'o a larger segment of the Commonwealth population is desirable. 

to the overall analysis. 

outside assistance can be beneficial, and .e welco^ the 
possib.nty that an in-nal problem co.^ c^^^^^^^^ 

thoroughly immersed in the system. "'^ ;° . , , benefit from this analy-.is. We 
appreciated and the Commun.tv College ^VJ^^^ ^' '3?^^" yhe readers will find many 
look to he JLARC staff report to strengthen our system. me 



O 7 '7 



con.,., es.a.ns.e., "WUH .„°:'aTi rli.M r:..^ L'^rr;;-:-- " =Vs../.f 
We will continue our work wifh m.. r 
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LEGISLATIVE INTENT 



ITEM 




2;^umiy.ConeaeJ5in^ the Slaughter and Bird 

Virginia Community ^°^[^f ^^em, we sense that the f^^^.'^f accountable, but they 

°vTo egl htloLphy. Community colleges must 
the community com eye k . 

are indeed different. .ol leae emerged in res nse 

T.e co.™.nUv cc, U^e concept -^'f^^^unftv ^o^deve.op the, r a.U . tUs 
soCt, is enhanced when cu-- -^1% J,.e needs of socety. 

in directions consistent w,t,. ,<j.,,cat i onal programs. 

Vi rgini. co™»uni CV coUeges offe^^a b-^J-,|^3„„ f a sta-ide syste.^^ 
The statutes providing for tne e ,„„„rehensive community college 

baccalaureate 

^'-d-oro^^re-c^lrfenrf^^^^^^ 

and courses m ger.e.al HUcussed in the JLARC staff 

-'---^^nrarf=pr:trt:'r.r"svs?;r"^ 

report in several places. Al 1 are p ^ leae has a role 

The Bird Cc™i»i»ion emphasized that the com^u", y^cc.leg Commission's 
---^:Snrc:it:re;rerte:irthrvirginla Comm^lty college System. 



idlitTo!LreiaB2J:£-H:^^ i ty as the student 

,„ Vi rgi hia Co^.unity Co, lege System, we^define gu^^ . 

..ing ahie to do well what .e say^he^or^sh ^ „.„ . 

as a group, both transfe, ,,andards e.pe, 



Commi ss lor 



- -th transfe.- ano o....... ^ ...^cted by the Bird 

The JLARC staff report correctly notes the 
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Admission standards were not t o unduly restrict anv h!«h c.h . 
graduate from enroll , no at a . nm...n; J ^^^L^l T^-g^f-^^f^M^ 

on Hinhoi- c:^..^,^: - . ■■ '-""'niui 1 1 Ly co I lege. The Commission 

on Higher Education, ,n tact, asserted admission policy should 
be "to provide every high school graduate who real Iv win., 
education the opportunity to prove he or srcaT ccessJunv 
carry a program of col lege- level studies." It guesU oned hi 
i ! ^° predict lA;^fZl^~TS^ 

capac ty to do co iege work , and blalned r estrictive admissio ns 

restric't^rj"-"-"''""^ °" '^^^ °f facilities an 

restrictive admission standards. Community colleges in contract 
were to pre vide an opportunity for "high school graduates o 
added)" -"^P-^— to continue their education. "'"Xs is 



receiving'a^c ta' "f o°: t ^^d'^? ^'^'^^^ were concerned about quality; 
as an assurance of qua i ty ThfLeg s 1 atu rwL''"' ' " °f --"V times 

and excellence, def?ned il thls^a^n' T P ro^"^^or'a1oe^^ i^ "h^' ^"^"'^ 

committee with legislators and others serving on' r flkrcertatn the c °'-. 
colleges received accreditation at the very ear 1 i est possible Mme" '^^'tV 

The community col lege act states that-" tho r^o-^ u h 
need for excellence in all curricula anH%h.n "a sha 1 1 recogn i ze the 

standards appropriate to he vaHou^ nnt ''^^ ' ' ^"^«^'^°r to establish and maintain 
to serve ^ ^^pu- i- °) '^"^ '""^ respective programs are H.. .nn.H 

goals set'!;o%rbTJhrp::pfroT;^ r°"''' 'r^'V ^'^^'"'^ implemented the ' 

Governor, and the LeStsfatu ^ Comnx^nwea 1 u, through the Bird Cc mission, the 



The Col leges 
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each diffrrenr'^u'l.^T"""' °f 23 community col leges- 

d::elo "r::a;ene s^: ^T^^e^^^^^^r' '^' Commun i ty Col leg'es to 
system impacts greatly on the Boa%^ pol iJ-Lk a'c^r^i Mes"'?: ' ' h' 
of the information presented in the JLARC sL ff rennr. ^ h • I ^^o^f derat i on 

Sizes of institutlonc 
NiJiyiber of campuses 

Fami !y income 

Educational level of ofi - : ■ . 

Possibility of ind.5,r: . ...ployment per 1,000 population 
Percentage of population served by coII^mv- 

Proximity of nearest state-supported, four-year col lti,e 

In managing the communi ty col lege sysLem, the State Board for Community 
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Colleges and the State Department of Community Colleges have attempted^to develop 
and implement policies, procedures, and regulations which recogn.ze these 
differences insofar as possible. An attempt is made not to over-control to the 
pi nt of e iminating local flexibility and the ability of the -stitut.on to 
effectively meet the specific needs of the citizens of the region it has been 
desianed to serve. Further, the attempt is made to manage the system, "ot ^acn 
of he 23 inst tutions. against the budget and staffing guidelines provided by 
the Budget Office and ^he State Council of Higher Education. 1^'= "^thod of 
management and operation is key to the system if it is to provide a relatively 
uniform level of educational opportunities to all of the people of the CommonweaKh 

Nevertheless, we do recognize the need to regularly monitor the indivi- 
dual college performance and effectiveness. 
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ADMISSION AND COUNSELING 



ITEM: 

Virginia's community colleges are following admission and counseling 
policies in accordance with the philosophy of the comprehensive community college . 

Admiss i on-Test ing 

The JLARC staff proposes that the community college use testing in the 
program admission process; however, in effect this would result in sc- • *ty in 
program admissions. We do not find that testing for program admissiot forth 
as a requi rement by ei ther the Legislature or the State Board. 

Ir Virginia community colleges, admissions are conducted on a coilege-by- 
college basis, vary Ing accord ing to the needs of the individual programs or courses. 
Admission to a college, program, or course normally is made by an admissions officer, 
an admissions committee, a division head, a dean, or a faculty member. For example, 
a committee composed . f nurses may consider admission to nursing proc/rams or courses. 

Most communi ty col leges in the United 'states have an open door policy for 
adnussion to the institution and to most programs (specialized programs, especially 
health and highly technical programs, do require certain basic prerf, qui si tes for 
program admission). Our developmental studies program provides opportunities for 
students to get their prerequisites while permitting program enrollment. The 
community college mission is to serve students, to permit everyone to try 
responsibly. 

Comn;inity colleges have found restrict ive requirements for admissions 
hinder the very oeople the system is designed to serve: the late bloomer, the "1 
don't know what I want to do" person, the individual who tests poorly, the 
educationally handicapped, the ethnic, cultural, and minor! ty groups. 

Testing is a tool to help in planning programs, courses, or direction. 
However, there are many problems with testing that have resulted In ^erious questions 
being raised about it? value. 

The Bird Commission itself, as stated in the JLARC staff report and 
previously mentioned, "...questioned the ability of any method to accurately pred I ct 
ah ind i vidua P s capaci ty to do col lege work . . . " 

Many prestigious four-year institutions have abandoned testing. Recently, 
we read in our own local newspapers that students are being taught test jargon to 
help them gain admission to institutions. 

V/e can find no evidence which would support the JLARC staff's opinion that 
testing helps students stay in -programs, reduces attrition, or assures quality 
performance. It is interesting to note that the three institutions listed In the 
JLARC staff report as using tests have among the lowest rates of returning sophon>ores . 

At the recommendation of the Ad Hoc Testing Commi ttee (chai red by Dr. M. 

282 
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Douglas Reed), the Virginia Community College System discontinued statewide testing 
for the following reasons: 

Testing did not accomplish the purposes for which it was intended at 
some colleges (generally those with large, diverse, bilingual student populations). 
Th"e test results were inadequate for adults over 25 years of age and for individuals 
who had been out of school five years or more. Also, administrative problems 
resulted from large numbers of late registrants. 

— The tests did not provide adequate diagnostic data in skill areas such 
as mathematics, reading, and English. 

It is obvious from the above that the VCCS did not d i scont i nue statewide 
testing solely for the reason stated by the JLARC staff in its report: "because 
of the 'open admission' pol.icy that allows students to walk in, make application and 
register tor classes simultaneously." 

Since 1973, the Virginia Community College System has required that SCAT 
test scores be used as a common indicator of academic ability for entering students. 
This permits an overall student body description wi thout impos i ng a common 
r ;uirement for admissions at all colleges. 

Before concluding that testing is the answer to attrition problems or that 
more students will return, a more careful study is needed on why students drop out 
and why students stay. Such a study will be undertaken. 

The Counselor's Role in Admissions 

It has never been the role or function of a counselor to admit or deny 
admission to a college, program, or course. 

The counselor's function is to help students by counsel i ng, advising, and 
when appropriate, directing them. The counselor survey conducted by the JlARC staff 
confirms the mission counselors see for themselves. Results of that survey show that 
76^ of the counselors responding cons i dered hel p i ng students identify education and 
career goals as a high work priority. We concur in that role. 

The Bird Commission stated that the community college must provide good 
counseling and guidance services to perform its services effectively, and that the 
college is responsible for helping students "to achieve a self-understanding on the 
basis of which to rr.ake realistic educat ional plans ." This agrees with the counselors* 
work priority perceptions identified by the JLARC staff. 

Thus, the community college counselors, the JLARC staff, the Bird Commission 
and the VCCS are in agreement that the counselor's role is not to admit or deny 
admission to students but to serve in the vital role of counseling and guidance. 
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FUNDING 



ITEM: 

. A1 . 1 funds appropriated to t he Virginia Community College System for the 

fT^uf^^^•-^ff^'^-^~ ^^^^ expended in accordance with a pm^^q^TTT.. 

£2<g£HlU^S-Jl ? .egis].,fve authority or w ere returned t o the General Fund ^ ^ 

?fin ^p' '''^ ^'^'^ ^"^'■^ Community Colleges returned 

dS;ina'iq?n ^^"^'■^'/""^ °f Virginia. The balance of the funds appropriated 

authority ' ^ ^^^ordance wi th appropriate executive and legisfati^e 

The use of those funds is set forth herein: 

Budget support - various colleges-'- $1,679,263 

Absorbed cost of Regrade - unbudgeted 
raises to classified employees ap- 
propriated by General Assembly and 

authorized by the Governor $1,166,000 
MIS Development (Department Adminis- 

$ 610.045 

Computer purchase for Northern 

Virginia Community Col lege resulting 

in annual rental savings of $144,000 $ 546,000 

Library Books - Purchases will partially 
offset a book deficit for the system 

of approximately $2,000,000 $ 575,000 

Capital - Matching Federal Funds (for 

purchases of essential equipment) $ 287,702 

Repayment of Loans:"" 

Patrick Henry Commui.ity College $ 203,000 

Eastern Shore Community College $ 75,000 

AFunds were necessary to cover essential operating expenses including 
the absorption of inflational cost increases of our colleges. 

'•^"Additional cost resulting from the transfer of two coJleges to the 
Virginia Community College System during the 1970-72 biennium withour 
additional appropriation. 

284 
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FMRniLMEKIT PROJECTIONS 



ITEM 




■ ^ II ARP staff that our enrollment projection techniques 

We agree with the JLARC start tnat ou ,j be desired; 

and results during past Vears^have no ee - colleges is _ 

however, Project i ng en rol 1 men s for rap , dly de P 9^^.^^^ ,3^3 never.been -nten- 
difficult. We firmly asser '^^^ ^3'°33^tted from a number of factors common 

' Enrolment projection techniques -,y he.vi|y Z the 

projections for the '"^'^^'''f ";;^"3rbase f "rllch to project. Half the 
Toire-en^i^o^e" "^1^:^^^^^ • ""^ ^ "° 

less. rr ^ H 

:rr:n:::rs'^orh^rvi?iT^T^^^^i^?siH^nt 

.eaii.in, that s.hstantive errors had been t"/ tirfa! i ^^f'^^r^hat 

at some colleges, the Chancellor not.f.ed the Budge Ot ^^^^ ^^^^ „ere likely 

a least five institutions were ProJ"ted f"^ ^n °1 1 ^9^^^^, ^^^^ ^ 

to ™eet. Working with the ^"dge Off ce a port.o ^^^^ ^ 

J;:!e;"tn:nrthorc:!;eg:;1.rded"tSe' reduced fig..-es. This in effect was a 

budget restriction. - ^ ^ 

i<^*7o-7L nroiections, 
,n early 1972, because of the continu.ng con^^^^^^ 'projection 
,he department of Commun i ty Co eges prepare -. .ec^ ^ 

^?;fse^:::n?:ns^;rr;^;^^^^^^ StaL iouncH of Higher .ucat-on. 

. .Vso. earlfMn 1 373^ -the en ro 1 1 men t project i^^^ 

for the 197^-76 biennlum -^^-'^^^^vere to bo h the State Council of Higher 
figures. These reductions were de.ve.edo ^^^^^ indicated sign-f-cant 

^^duftirns-^n ro^^^^t^rrSctirat ly col leges for the years extencng .nto 

the early 1980s. 

„i„.sight indeed shows that the enrollment projections for ,972-73 and 
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ISyS"?^! upon which budgets were based, were high. They originally reflected our 
best judgment, and this judgment was revised both prior to and early in the biennium 
period as additional information was accumulated. Enrollment projections since 
1973"7^ essentially have been good, particularly on a statewide basis; however, 
college-by-college projections still reflect considerable variations. Because of 
different histories of our community colleges and the growth characteristics which 
we have been experiencing, there will continue to be some deviation in the individual 
college projections. However, we are confident that our statewide projections are 
accurate within acceptable tolerance. 

A principal ingredient of individual college variations from enrollment 
projections is the outreach leadership provided by each college's management team; 
and as those teams establish clearer track records, predicting their exact 
performance will become more accurate. 

A summary view of VCCS enrollment projections and actual enrollments is 
helpful in sh^owing the accuracy of the enrollment projections. I naccu rac i es f or 
1972-73 cJn(i 1973'"/^ were previously noted and are shown on the chart below. 
However, corrections made in early 1973 resulted in a close agreement with actu<?i 

annual frn?:-: ; l.-r^ents . for the cur rent 197^"75 year, actual enrol Iments wi 1 1 exceed 
budgeted ; tions by more than S%t and we believe the same will hold For 1975"*76. 

This ch': * * r/onstrates several conclusions: (l) earlier projections for the 
1972-7^* nium were high; (2) corrected projections for 1973~7^ and new projections 

for "iSy-r-lo are. much closer to the actual mark; and (3) enrollment projections for 
the i57^-'76 bicpnium are unlikely to match precisely the actual enrollments. 

Projecting is a practical art. It is not a firm scientific procedure into 
which prescribed data can be assigned which will result in highly accurate results. 
We are still learning to anticipate the effect or changing economic conditions and 
other unexpected factors which result in projections which are less than totally 
accurate. 

However, we bel ieve that we are learning enough about the factors affecting 
enrollments at most colleges to make considerable improvement over past projections. 

B^oLLmB^rs, \Jccs 




Jt*RC VCCS \)CC5, 
revise(/ 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



ITEM: 

Since most of the problems noted by the JLARC staff are data related or 

based, the VCCS is pleased with the concurrence of the JLARC staff that the system's 

Management Information System (MIS) must be implemented as quickly as possible ! 

The State Board for Community Colleges recognized early (1967) in the 
development of the system that data are important to the development of the system 
for decision making, policy information, budgeting, evaluation, and the operation 
of an effective and efficient system. 

In 1967, the State Board authorized the implementation of an automated data 
processing system. Thus, the ground work was laid for the collection of accurate, 
timely data — information to assist in the management of the system. 

A brief chronological out 1 ine of the Virginia Community College System's 
activities since 1967, relative to the development of our Management Information 
System, is included in Appendix A. 

We not only believe that such a Management Information System is mandatory 
for the efficient and effective operation of the Virginia Communi ty Col lege System, 
but we also strongly believe that similar type systems must be developed and 
appropriately integrated for the effective operation of all Virginia governmental 
agencies and institutions. We are concerned that new systems of data collection 
and analysis be developed that insure compatibility of data. 

It should be noted here that although funds were requested in both the 
1972-7^> and 197^^76 biennia for the implementation of our Management Information 
System, such funds were not appropriated. Therefore, it has been necessary to 
"carve" the required funds from system appropriations. 

This approach to funding for the Management Information System has created 
an uncertainty about the level of activity that can be supported and has causeri 
some difficulty in planning and scheduling the act i vi t i es of the program's 
development- 

Further, the myriad approva 1 s requ i red from numerous State agencies, each 
with its own ideas about developing our Management Information System, have created 
continiting delays and frustrations. For example, on January 17, 1975. the department 
requested approval to acqui re outside software development support for the following 
MIS Subsystems: 



1 . 


Account i ng 


2. 


Admission 


3. 


Registration 


A. 


Pos i t ion 


5. 


Classified 



6. Faculty 



7. Payroll 

As of this date, only completion of the Accounting Subsystsm has been 
supported. Because of this non-approval, VCCS development of MIS has been delayed 
an additional three (3) months, and continued MIS development is in doubt. 

Contingent upon the necessary approval, VCCS plans to expedite development 
by redirecting some of our scarce resources to MIS activities. We appreciate and 
need the strong support given MIS development by the JLARC staff report. 
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PLANNING 



ITEM: 

The VCCS welcomes the support of the JLARC staff for the system's plan 
to implement the use of the Management By Object i ves (MBO) technique to develop 
a plan for the operation and evaluation of the system and the colleges . 

• Master planning has been essential In the development of the Virginia 
Community College System. 

The legislative mandate to develop a comprehensive community college 
system prompted the State Board to develop the plan which resulted 5n the 
establishment of 23 community colleges and 3^ campuses (two camj^uses are still 
in the developmental stage). The JLARC staff report noted that the plan specified 
curricular programs for each college based on population projections, commun-ity 
interest surveys, and manpower needs. 

Each college has been required by the State Board to formulate an educa^ 
tional master plan. 

5.^6 Educational Master Plan (SB ) 

Each college is required to formulate an Educational 
Master Plan. This plan will be presented to the State 
Board for Community Colleges for its consideration and 
approval. Subsequent to approval by the State Board, 
the respective college's Educational Master Plan will 
be modified and updated to provide viable planning 
documents at all times 

A master plan cannot be rigid. Local college flexibility must be pro- 
vided to meet local needs, withv?^ the format of the State Plan. 

Planning Activities 

The advent of the Federally legi<;]ated 1202 Commission was to have pro- 
vided considerable funds for planning post-high school education, and our system 
had expected to be a beneficiary of sufficient funds from that source to update, 
refine, and extend the original master plan. These funds did not materialize. 
Although these commissions are now implemented in almost every state (a commission 
in Virginia Is being implernented this month, April 1975), funding remains in 
considerable doubt. 

The Virginia System has not been Idle, however. As early as 1967, the 
State Board had under consideration the development of a means to gather appropriate ' 
data to aid in the decision-making process, provide for long-range planning, and 
help begin the process of the Management by Objectives. . 

The direction followed had to be taken in terms of available funds, timing, 
realistic prospects fr implementation, and relationship to other state agencies. 
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The first step was the development of an Automated Data Processing Master 
Plan v/ith transition to a Management Inforniat ion System. 

Delayed at the time, but presently ready to be adopted is the Management 
by Objectives program, which will indeed provide the basis for developing a plan 
of operation and evaluation for the System. It vjW) provide means to monitor 
the progress of the Commun I ty Col 1 ege System and the individual colleges on a 
regular basis. 

The model has been reviewed by department staff, the steering committee 
of the Advisory Counc il of Presidents to the Chance 1 1 or , and , upon their 
recommendation, approved by the Chancellor for recommendation to the State Board. 

The Management by Objectives program and its implementa*: ion schedule will 
be considered by and acted upon by the State Board either at its meeting on Apri 1 l6, 
1975> or at the summer meeting. 

Some of the characteristics of the MBO v;hich the State Board wiH consider 

are: 

1. Develop missions and goals for the Commun i ty Col lege System. 

2. Develop and approve one and five-year Vi rgi n i a Commun i ty College 
System objectives, educational impact goa]s. 

3. Develop individual college missions and goals which will tie in 
with the System's missfO|}s an J goais. 

7*. Approve individual co.^'leges' one and five-year objectives and 
means toward imp^menting them. 

5- Provide for appropriate reports to moni tor Implementat ion of • 
goals and objectives for the System and the institutions* 

The Management by Objectives program must be developed with the State Board 
for Community Colleges establishing a mi ss ion statement , goals, and objectives for 
the total Virginia Community College System. From the State Board's mission 
statement and broad goals and objectives, it then will be possible for the 
Department and the indi vidual col leges to formulate mission statements, goals, and 
objectives which relate both to the specific needs of their regions and to the 
Dvera!) goals and abject Tves of the system. 

The development of this Management by Objectives program will 
an integral part ©f the total program, that each college In the system 
its Educational Master Plan, 

Although not stated in the JLARC Report, the JLARC staff was aware of our 
efforts in this area, \t \S out u'^ders tand ing that the JLARC s taff supports the 
MBO approach and v^/outt^ encouragvi our implementat ion of this program as rapidly as 
possi ble. 

For the Management by Objectives program to be a success, those who are 
evaluating that program externally must realize that community colleges are 
assigned a different 6<i^tat ir>ric ? aiission, and are indeed different from the 



requi re , as 
redevelop 
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four-year colleges and universities in the State. 



Our plan for operation and evaluation and our program of Management by 
Objectives will be operational by 1977-78. This is subject to support from the 
Joint Legislative Audi t and Review Commission and other agencies, and full 
funding- • 

The Virginia Community College System Master Plan has serve^d well; 
however, changes are needed and plans are underway to update it. 
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STUDENT CLASSIFICATION 



ITEM: 

We need to improve our student classification system . 

We accept the conclusion in the report that we need to improve the 
existing system of student classi fication in order to support more effective 
curricula programming management. We have been struggling with this problem for 
several years. We believe that the new admission and registration module'^ of our 
Management Information System will allow at least a partial solution to this 
problem. 

The JLARC sta^'f^s reclassification method used existing student intent ^s 
the determiner for prograim classification. Certainly student intent should be a 
basic criterion for student classification, but there are otiTier realities however 
whfcch must also be recognized: 1) students* readiness for entering the program 
which is declared, 2) awareness of what is required in the educational program 
of their choicej, and 3) community college students' intent and perception are 
subject to change. /in fact, we believe that a major aspect of the community college 
learning experience is that the student will identify more clearly his educational 
goals as a prelude to or concurrent with successfully pursuing them. We believe 
that the JlARC staff approach to student program classification was inadequate, 
although its purpose was weH - intended. 

Student program intent was obtained from a mailed student questionnaire — 
a questionable technique upon which to base a significant decision about student 
classification. This technique ignores several realities, previously indicated, 
which are associated with the educatiODal purposes of a community college. tn ^ 
addition, many community college students are quite uncertain about their 
educational and personal goals. 

We are also concerned about a JLARC staff suggestion that a dichotomy be 
established in community college education between "continuing education^' and 
"regular" students. The fact is, a large proportion of conlmunity college students 
strongly reflect characteristics which have been traditionally associated with 
continuing education. For example: * 

- Many students are motivated to attend college years after completing 
h igh school . 

- Many students are actively searching for educational and occupational 
goals at the time of entry. 

" Many students have goals which are immediate in nature and can be 
served by one course or a brief course sequence, although the goal 
may be career oriented, oriented toward transfer to a four~year 
institution^ or oriented toward personal satisfaction. 

" Community col 1 ege— s^Hidents reflect a broad age group. Twp-thlrds are 
beyond the tfacTitronal 17 through 22 year old college age group, with 
many in their 30 ^s and ^O's. 
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- Many students enroll part-time. Their primary activity is other than 
college study, such as fun-time employment, homemaking, the military 
services, etc* 

- Their educational purposes vary. Purposes may include job advancement » 
job preparation, general education, developing learning skills, and 
developing other skills necessary for self sufficiency; or combinations 
of these purposes- 

We think that an iimproved approach to curricular classification might 
include a secondary class i fi cation according to full-time/part-time enrol Iment and 
short- term bas i c program completion goals. We intend to pursue this objective. 
We acknowledge that the concern of accurate st^Jdent classification in combination 
with good counseling services and adequate educational programs should receive 
our highest consideration. 

The condition of increasing proportions of unclassified" students Is 
difficult to resolve, and indeed community col lege educators cannot agree about 
the best way to handle this problem. The problem for us in Virginia can be solved 
partly by improvements in our current information system through the Management 
Information System modules for student admission and registration. These modules 
Sre being developed and will) be implemented over the next two years. 
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FACULTY PRODUCTIVITY 



ITEM: 

The product rvlty of our faculty,, on the average, exceeds budgetary 
requi rements . 

A major managemei^t concern in the Virginia Community College System is; 
the productivity of the faculty. 

Our primary fund ion i s teach Ing students. Therefore, our principal 
conrern is for the portion of the total budget actually being expended for 
Instruction and the actual number of student credit hours generated per full-time 
equivalent faculty member hired. 

Table I indicates that the Virginia Community College System compares 
favorably A'ji th the guidelines establ i shed by the State Board fc:* Community College 
for the distribution of our dollars between various budgetary categories. 

TABLE I 



DISTRIBUTION of BUDGETED FUNDS 



Budget Activity Guideline % Actual 1972-73 Average % 



> 
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General Administration 2 - 6 

Student Services 6-12 ^ 20.4 

General Expenses 2-6 
Instruction (including 

summer session) 60 - 70 * 62.1 
Learning Resources Center 5-6 5.7 

Community Service 1-3 1.7 

Physicai Plant 10-15 . 10.0 

Obviously, the size and age of the institution makes a difference on the 
'jist r f but ion of funds between and among these categories resulting in a variance 
from institution to institution. To function as a system and to provide equal 
opportunities for all citizens of the Convnonweal th , such variation is necessary. 

Within State policy, the State Board for Community Col leges requi res the 
Chancellor to manage the system in the best interest of the. people of the 
Commonwealth while leaving institutional managemenc to the college presidents. 
The needs of the regions and the Commonwealth can best be served by the institutions 
in thi s way. 

Once It has been determined that the available funds have been appro- 
priately distributed among the various budgetary categories, the issue becomes one 
of determining if the institution or the system is producing adequate output for 
the dollars invested. 
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Facul ty Product i vi ty 



Student- to- facul ty ratio is the major budgetary parameter used by the 
Legislature, the Budget Office, and the State Council of Higher EdtfCation. A 
ratio of 15 to T for occupat ioha l/techn5cal and developmental programs and 20 to 1 
for col lege transfer programs is used. The distribution of workload and types of 
programs which currently exist in the Virginia Community College System require 
that the sjverage student-to- facul ty ratio be approxif^ately 17 to 1. Based on a 
17 to 1 student- to-facul ty rat io, each full-time equivalent facu ] ty member In the 
Virginia Community College System must produce an average of 255 student credit 
hours per quarter. 

In applying this average faculty productivity formula, it should be 
understood that the Virginia Community Col 1 egj Sys tem must staff some classes and 
programs at 10 to 1 or lower ratios. These ratios are either required by law, by 
outside agencies such as the medical health fields, by hazardous equipment or 
environment as encoun tered in some laboratory courses, or by the meticulous 
nature of some - 1 ea rn i ng experiences associated with certain occupational/ 
technical laboratories. 

E/en with these low student to instructor ratios, our" actual faculty 
productivity, which averaged 259 student credit hours per quarter for 1973~7^, is 
somewhat above the average required to meet our student~to~facul ty ratio guidelines. 

The JLARC staff faculty opinion survey indicated that the productivity 
was substantially higher. 

For our occupat iona 1 /techni ca 1 programs, the proof of the quality of 
this instruction lies in the satisfaction of the student and hi s employer wi th 
the performance of the student. In 1972, a follow-up study of our former occupa- 
tional /techn i ca 1 students, both graduates and non-graduates, was,, undertaken . Results 
from this study indicate a high degree of satisfaction by former students and 
employment v/as generally in jobs related to their community college preparation. 

The Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission staff has a copy of 
one report from the study. A second report has just recently been completed, and 
a third is nea ri ng comp 1 et i on . 

Class S i ze 

The report of the JLARC staff devotes considerable space to an analysis 
of class sizes — particularly the apparent large number of small classes in the 
Virginia Community College System. Additionally, the JLARC staff recommends that 
some minimum class si*:e standard be established. 

The JLARC staff report does not indicate as clearly as it should that 
our staffing guidelines dictate that many of our classes have 15 or fewer students. 

I t must' be 'understood that the JLARC staff used section size data and has 
referred to it as class size data. Classes and sections are not the same. It is 
quite possible to have two or more sections in one classroom, and in the case of 
directed study and co-op sect ions , to have sections which require no classrooms. 
The computer printouts for several faculty, attached as Appendix S, show why 
class/section size analysis alone can be misleading. 
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Since 70, percent of our educational effort is staffed at a 15 to 1 
'•.tudent-to-facvjl ty rat io, we can assume that one-half of the classes in this 
area, or 35. percent of our total effort, will have 15 or fewer students. Thus, 
to have kO percent of the classes in the system with 15 or fewer students is not 
unexpected. 

The number of sect ions wi th 15 or fewer students, fall quarter 1973, 
was less than h] percent. It then follows that a smaller percentage of classes 
had 15 or fewer members since, as explained earlier, several smal 1 sections are 
often taught as one class . 

Since institutions in the system vary in age, size, program mix, and use 
of non-trad i t ional inst^'uct ional techniques, it is expected that there will be a 
wide variation in section size distribution from institution to institution. 

Good management practices dictate that major character ist ics of any 
systejn be defined and standards set for those characteristics. Flexibility to 
direct secondary management characteristics is necessary to assure that the primary 
goal is achieved. Since we already have established standards for faculty produc- 
tivity, it would seem unnecessary to establish some arbitrary and overlapping^ 
standard on class size which would adversely effect the i ns t i tu t i on ' s ab i 1 i ty to 
manage its programs to accomplish the best balance of faculty productivity, quality, 
and outreach. 

The JLARC staff report contends that VCCS co'jld have saved $500,000 
during 1973-74 if no individual college exceeded kk.S percent of its classes with 
fewer than 15 students. Since the JLARC staff used sect ion data rather than class 
data for these calculations, the validity of the result is questionable. 

The average facul ty member in the system is already produci ng above the 
capacity established by the budget guidelines and any move to further increase 
this productivity may result in adve rse. personne 1 re 1 a t i ons . 

It should also be understood that cutting out small classes could result 
in reduced faculty productivity rather than reduced cost. This may occur when 
faculty carry small classes In addition to their regular load or have full loads 
made up of a number of small sections* 

Specialized Program--NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY 

The JLARC s^aff report discusses several programs as costly including the 
nuclear technology p.ogram at Central Virginia Community College which is still 
in the planning stage. The full program has not yet been implemented at the College 

It was anticipated that the program would begin with fall quarter 197A 
and a few students were admitted to the program. When it was determined that 
curriculum development and equipment acquisition would require an additional year, 
these students were informed of the change. 

Although the full program was not begun, a 1 imi ted number of courses, 
principally for part-time students employed by Babcock & Wilcox, were offered. 

The JLARC staff developed its 1974-75 cost figures by dividing this 
relatively small number of students into the total 1974-75 expenditures budgeted 
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for the development of this program resulting in a distorted prograrn cost. 



Course Cost 

The annual ized course cost figures developed by the JLARC staff omit 
several very important characteristics which are essential; therefore, the 
validity of the conclusions is questionable. 

At best, one would have to assume that the course being analyzed is 
taught to an equal number of students each quarter of the year and that the dollars 
charge-d to the particular course area represent the cost of teaching only those 
courses. The dollar value obtained would permit a relative comparison between 
coll-^ges. However, most courses are not taught in equal a'iDOunts each quarter and 
many faculty teach in multiple disciplines — a fact not accounted for in the data 
used by the JLARC staff. 

Effects of variations in instructional load/across quarters and across 
disciplines follow. If a large portion of the particular courses^s annual output 
were developed during fall quarter, the JLARC staff analysis would show a 
relatively low course cost. On the other hand, if a very small portion of the same 
course's annual output were developed during fall quarter, their analysis would 
show a relatively high cost. Further, if a portion of the faculty assigned and 
funded through the budget of the course area being studied actually taught courses 
outside their area, the course cost figures developed by the JLARC staff would be 
fictitiously high . On the other hand, if a number of faculty assigned to other 
curriculum areas were to devote a portion of their time to teaching in the course • 
area under consideration, the course cost as calculated by the JLARC staff technique 
would be fictitiously low . 



Because of these inconsistencies, there are great problems with the 
conclusions. 

Using the example on page 115 of the JLARC staff report which compares 
drafting and design technology at Northern Virginia and New River Community Colleges, 
the problem with using data collected for one purpose and used for another is evident. 
The JLARC staff report states that the cost of drafting at Northern Virginia 
Community College was $1,6l7 per full-time equivalent enrollee while at New River 
Community College the cost for a s i mi 1 ar course was $840 per full-time equivalent 
enrol lee. 

If the expenditures used in these calculations are corrected by adding 
costs where faculty members from other d i vi s ions have actually contributed to the 
instructional effort in drafting and subtract dollars where drafting faculty have 
contributed to the instructional effort in other course areas, one finds that the 
actual cost> annualized on fall quarter enrol 1 ments , i s $1,080 per full-time 
equivalent enrollee at New River and $663 per full-time equivalent enrollee at 
Northern Virginia. Not only have the cost figures changed considerably, the 
relationship between the two institutions is reversed. 



It should also be noted that the enrollment from quarter to quarter at 
New River Community College varied by approximately 10 percent while the enrollment 
from quarter to quarter at Northern V i rg i n ia Community College varied by nearly 30 
percent. This further variation in data cause the kind of inconsistencies which 
render the results essentially unusable. 
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COUNSELING 



ITEM: 

VCCS concurs with the JLARC staff report in the need for more counselors 
in the col leges . 

Effective counseling is most important in a community college. 

Staffing patterns vary throughout the country. However, we find that our 
250 to 350 full-time equivalent students to one counselor is generally acceptable. 

We welcome the JLARC staff recommendat ion that we develop formula based on 
head count for the budgeting of counselors. This supports our concern for counselor 
workloads which have changed significantly in recent years. The proportion of part- 
time students has increased to more than 60% of our student population. This 
change in part-time students has increased the number of student contacts a 
counselor must make. 

Turnover 

Our interpretation of counselor turnover differs from that of the JLARC 

staff. 

Of the 138 counselors in. the system only I8 or 13% have left the system. 
A review of the reasons given' by those counselors for leaving are listed below: 



Home Responsibilities -- 3 

Better Job -- 9 

Leaving Area -- 2 

1 1 1 Health -- 1 

Personal Reasons — 1 

Return to School — 2 



Upward mobility is possible in our system especially during these early 
development stages. Four of our presidents have been counselors. Counseling 
coordinator, deanships and related positions are available. 

It is expected, of course, that there will always be some who will leave 
for more money. This is regrettable but predictable. 

We are pleased with the favorable reaction to the system recorded in the 
JLARC staff survey of counselors. We look forward to better counseling staff ratios, 
workloads, and support staff for the next biennium. 
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PROGRAM APPROVAL 



ITEM: — 

The VCCS does have an effective program approval process . 

Proqram productivity and curricular expansion are indeed important. 
Evaluations, of course, must consider commun i ty col lege philosophy, purposes, 
objectives, and related local community college factors. Regular and careful 
monitoring is essential, and refinement of techniques is a constant and ongoing 
process. 

The JLARC staff report emphasizes productivity standards in accordance 
with guidelines established by the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia. 
State Council guidelines were adopted on April 2, 197^, and we are working closely 
with the State Council to evaluate and implement these guidelines. 

Program Approval 

The approval process for curricula to be offered at community colleges is 
comprehensive and extensive, although there is an implication in the JLARC staff 
report that our curriculum development process is not effective. Appendix C gives 
a schematic outline of the curriculum approval process. 

The thorough review for new curricula eliminates many proposed new 
curricula before they reach the State Board for Communis/ Colleges or the State 
Council of Higher Education. They do not meet the standards of either the Board 
or the Council. Many programs are **disqual i f ied*' durinig this review process and 
never reach even the departmental level. 

Appendix D gives a list of some programs which have been proposed by 
colleges but have never reached the final approval step. 

The State Board for Community Colleges, prior to the State Council's recent 
action, had already deactivated or discontinued unneeded or non-productive 
programs in the system. We shall continue to do so in cooperation with the State 
Council. 

Legislative mandate requires that community colleges, within reasonable 
limits, be as diversified in offerings as possible. While we concur in the need 
for appropriate program productivity, we have not been inactive in this matter in 
the past. Also, we wilt continue our efforts to improve this important curricula 
review and approval procedure. 

The JLARC staff report lists programs that have had graduates at various * 
commun i ty col 1 eges which the report alleges have not received proper State Council 
approval. Careful examination of the record shows that with the exception of two 
programs, al 1 have been approved — clerical error accounts for both. They are now 
in the process of approval. 



STUDENT RETENTION - GRADUATION RATES 



ITEM: 

The VCCS must conduct more intensive studies to determine the reasons 
why some students complete their educational goals while others interrupt or 
terminate prior to reaching their goal . 

The JLARC staff report showed figures for student retention related to 
sophomore status and for graduation rates. We believe the JLARC staff methods 
for calculating these figures are inadequate; consequently, results are inaccurate. 
Results of our own calculations are shown, and our methodology is explained In the 
paragraphs which follow. 

Our findings are that for full-time VCCS students, kS percent re-enrolled 
to start their second year at a community college, although many of these were 
technically still freshmen. Of those students who initial lyenxol led ful 1^ time, 
31.5 percent are estimated to earn graduation awards over a five-year period. 
These 'figures are consistent with results found at community colleges generally. 

In calcufating retention rates, the JLARC report compared numbers of 
full-time students who returned as sophomores to numbers of first-time, full-time 
students enrolled the previous fall. We do not believe th i s comparison is an 
appropriate basis for calculating attrition rates at our colleges for reasons noted 
in the next paragraph. 

First, it must be remembered that a sizeable portion of our first-time, 
full-time students do not enter as fully academically qualified for their chosen 
curricula. They take varying amounts of developmental work along with their 
regular course work or before embarking on their regular course work. Sophomore 
' tatus for VCCS students is reserved for those who have completed ^5 or more credits 
applicable to their program of study. Therefore, it is not unusual for these 
students to return in the fall of the following year sti 1 1 classi f ied as freshmen 
rather than as sophomores. Second, it is not uncommon for community college students 
who enroll during the initial quarter as full-time students to change to part-time 
status during subsequent quarters. This occurrence should not be seen as negative. 
Because the colleges are located within commuting distance of the students' homes, 
many continue to attend as part-time students rather than dropping out completely. 

Our students often require more than the minimum calendar time to complete 
programs. Just half of those who earn two-year associate degrees at community 
colleges do so within two years, an additional one-fourth require a third year, an 
additional 15 percent require a fourth year, and some require five years or longer. 
Large numbers of our graduates had been enrolled part-time for ot least one academic 
session during the process of completing their educational program. Related to part- 
time enrollment, we need to remember that three-fourths of our students are 
employed while attending the community college. 

In viewing community col lege student retention, it is necessary to look 
separately at full-time and part-time students to the extent possible. A just- 
completed computer analysis of all students who were enroPed for the first time, 
full-time, during the fal 1 of 1971 showed that 68 percent were still enrolled 
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during the spring quarter of their first year, and ^9 percent were re-enrolled for 
the start of their second year. At the end of the second year, spring 1973, ^0 
percent of those who were originally full-time were still enrolled. 

\7e know that those who do not continue for two or more years withdraw 
for a number of reasons: (l) some complete one-year certificate programs; (2) 
some transfer to senior institutions; (3) some leave college, at least temporarily, 
in order to take full-time employment or because their motivations were more 
strongly oriented toward employment than academic study; (4) some quit because of 
academic failure; (5) some leave because of lack of financial support. These 
reasons have been documented in a recent follow-up study of our former students 
and in recent studies of community college students in other states. 

We acknowledge that much work is needed to assess more accurately reasons 
for student attrition at community colleges. in the absence of such data, however, 
one cannot conclude that community college attrition represents failure ; i t 
represents a whole pattern of motivational characteristics which are reflective of 
the broad community college purposes. These purposes may include many objectives 
other than attainment of degrees, i.e., short-term skill development, occupational 
up-grading, and various forms of personal fulfillment. 

Graduation Rates 

The JLARC methodology used in developing graduation rates is obscure and 
cannot be replicated. Their methodology appears to be appropriate to colleges 
whose enrollments remain constant from one year to the next and whose students are 
oriented to continued full-time study. Neither condition fits the VCCS. The JLARC 
conclusions indicate graduation rates ranging from 12 to 24 percent, overall. We 
have just completed a study of all first-time, full-time students who enrolled 
during the fall of 1971- Our results showed that 23-6 percent have earned 
graduation awards some t i me during the three-year period ending with the spring 
quarter, 1974» which suggests that 31-5 percent will graduate within a five-year 
period. This five-year graduation rate is based on our knowledge that just three- 
fourths of our students who graduate do so within a three-year period (23-6 divided 
by . 75 equals 31 -5) - 

Considerable research is needed to determine what additional percentage 
of these first-time enrollees transfer to other institutions to complete educational 
programs there. Recent longitudinal studies of college students show some ^ 
persistence toward completing programs over a ten-year period, longer than our 
community colleges have existed. Our foMow-up studies indicate that large numbers 
of our students who are not currently enrolled — as many as hal f--indicate that they 
do intend to return for further study. 

Although we are working on and do have much to learn about our students* 
personal goals and rates of retention and graduation, it is clear that these actual 
rates are higher than indicated in the JLARC report. 

We will continue our examination of this very important aspect of our 
operation. The MIS program for this function will be most helpful in future analysis. 
Meanwhile, the evidence indicates that our student graduation and retention rates 
are, overall, similar to those found in more mature community colleges in other 
states. 
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COLLEGE TRANSFER 



ITEM: 

VCCS transfer students perform as well as or better than expected on - 
transfer to four-^year insti tut ions > 

Considerable effort has been exerted during pas*t years foward articulation 
of students transferring from community colleges to four-year colleges and 
universities in Virginia. To our knowledge, no qualified VCCS student has been 
denied appropriate credit or transfer to a public or private institution of higher 
education in Virginia. Also, studies by the State Council and the JLARC staff 
show that VCCS transfers^ to senior colleges, overall, have performed well. We 
acknowledge that not every transfer student has been successful , and we need to 
learn more about why some students fail. However, only a minority of 'community 
college students actually transfer to senior colleges; far more are oriented 
toward occupational-technical objectives or other short-term personal objectives. 

The State Board for Community Colleges and the State Council of Higher 
Education began taking action early to assure transferability of VCCS students to 
senior Institutions inVirglnfa. 

The Department of Community Colleges and the State Council, nine (9) . 
months after the beginning of the Community College System, established an 
Articulation Committee consisting of representatives from four-ye.jr colleges and 
universities and the community colleges in Vii^iin'a. In 1969, this group developed 
and recommended guidelines to be followed for Lr^risfer from community colleges to 
senior institutions. These guidelines were updated in 1971 and are presently under 
review. (A copy is included as Appendix E.) 

In 197^ this group also employed Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, President Emeritus 
of The College of William and Mary in Virginia, to work with the senior institutions, 
both public and private, and the communi ty col leges to provide for a smoother 
transfer of our students to their institutions and their students to ours. Thus, 
much has been and is being done to aid our transfer students. 

The decision to accept or reject a student as a transfer student has 
traditionally been with the receiving institution. This phJlosophy and its 
implementation- has existed for generations, is historic, and in our judgment must 
be preserved. 

Many individual senior colleges have taken the initiative to promote the 
orderly transfer of community college students and their credits. The Virginia 
Commonwealth University transfer guide is only one of many fine examples of 
outstanding cooperation between and among our public and private four-year insti- 
tutions. Averett College's arrangement has been noteworthy, al though it was not 
mentioned in the JLARC staff report. Others include Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University, pioneer in the early acceptance of our students, and Old 
Dominion University. The Vi rginia Mi 1 1 tary Institute Board of Visitors changed 
its policy to enable juniors to transfer. Special arrangements were developed 
early in the system's history between Central Virginia Community College and 
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Lynchburg College. There are other examples. Nevertheless , work continues on 
this Important aspect of our system's commitment. . 

Probably no aspect of community college education has been researched 
more than the transf'^r process f rom commun i ty colleges to senior institutions and 
the performance at senior colleges by community college students. This traditional 
interest is based on the fact that the first junior colleges were essentially feeder 
Institutions to four-year colleges. Even though the communi ty/ junior college 
mission since the 1960's has been significantly broadened so that the transfer 
function is just one of several, many people continue to over-emphasize i ts 
transfer function. The Virginia Community College System clearly places a primary 
emphasis on occupational-technical education although it does include in its mission 
the first two years of a college transfer education leading to an associate 
degree. It is interesting to note that just one-third of Virginia Community College 
graduates come from transfer programs with the remaining two-thirds from 
occupational-technical programs. 

A study completed by the State Council of Higher Education in 1972 
established that transfer students from Virginia Community Colleges were performing 
at a level consistent with the findings of earlier studies in other geographical 
areas. A grade point drop from the average earned at community colleges to that 
Initially earned at four-year colleges was noted. This phenomenon was identified 
In the early 1960's and labeled "transfer shock." 

Commonly, students experience a significant drop in grade point average 
(GPA) during their first enrol Iment sess Ion at the senior institution and then 
rebound toward thei^ earlier community col lege average. One national study found 
that the overall drop averaged about .30 grade points. A more recent study in a 
neighboring state showed that transfers initially dropped .42 grade points from 
their community college average, but their achievement subsequently rose to result 
in a cumulative drop of .24 grade points. 

The study by the JLARC staff found a drop of .23 GPA by VCCS transfers. 
Thus, former VCCS students, on the average, are pt;rforming on the level of 
community college transfers nationally. 

The JLARC staff study also found that VCCS transfer students earned a 
2.42 GPA. Their analysis was directed toward establishing different performance 
levels by colleges, and they found that transfer students from some community 
colleges did better tha,'' those from other community colleges. We believe there is 
value in this analysis, and we are deeply concerned about the reasons why sizeable 
numbers of transfers from some institutions earn grade point averages of less than 
a "C". 



Relevant Transfer Factors 

In order to investigate performance differences by college, it Is 
Important to look careful ly at whether the transfer student had completed one of 
the two a'jsociate degrees intended for college transfer students. The State Council 
study of VCCS transfer students showed that community college students who 
completed associate degree programs in college transfer areas experienced a minor 
drop of .18 GPA and earned a commendable 2.55 GPA — midway between a B and C average. 
Those who did not complete two years of a college transfer program or who completed 
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a two~year program oriented toward immediate employment rather than college transfer 
performed notably less well. 

An investigation of those- students at one college who were included in 
the JLARC st?ff survey and who did not fare well in transfer performance revealed 
that many were . previousl y enrolled in occupational-technical programs, had completed 
one year or less in transfer programs, had a poor record prior to transfer, trans- 
ferred to programs not related to previous study in a community college and/or did 
not have a recommendat ion from the community college to transfer. 

The nature of the program completed and the amount of work completed at 
the community college are essential determiners of the performance at four-year 
colleges by VCCS transfer students. Students who do not complete a program often 
transfer successfully, but VCCS accountability should be less pronounced if a 
student has not completed his program or has not been recommended by the community 
college to the receiving senior institution. The practice of recommendation by the 
local communi ty col lege has value, and it may need to be sti engthened. 

We need to guard against the expectation, however, that all students who 
have attended a community college prior to transfer to a senior institution will 
succeed. Because community colleges are open to persons of modest abilities and 
to persons for whom college attendance is secondary to 'their primary activity, 
some students may fall to perform at a sat i sfactory level. The evidence to date 
"indicates that community college education for transfer students i s^ successful 
although there are some limitations. 

The quality of our associate degree transfer graduates is being recognized 
by senior institutions in the State, and we will continue our efforts to assure 
smooth transferab i 1 i ty for our students. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 



ITEM: ( 

The VCCS agrees with the JLARC staff that greater outreach and service 
to a larger segment of the Comrr>onwea1 th ' s population is desirable . 

We agree completely with the JLARC staff's conclusion that Virginia 
community colleges must move out and provide educational and training opportun i ties 
for a much larger segment of th^ population. We have been in the building process, 
and time and effort have been directed to this initial development phase. This 
report should help us get the necessary support to accomplish this next phase on 
schedule. 

.. ... I., 

A proposal is now being developed for consideration by the State Board for 
Community Colleges and eventually by the Legislature which will designate the 
community college service region as the institution's campus. This would provide 
the flexibility needed by the colleges to implement a program of community college 
outreach in the Commonwealth. 

Fall quarter 197^ cred i t enrol Iment figures show that we are serving 
nearly 1^ of each 1,000 residents in the Commonwealth. Although we might agree 
that this reflects admirable progress for a system only nine years old, our goal is 
to serve 20 of each 1,000 residents by 1980, in order to fully implement the VCCS 
mission. 

Current enrol 1 ments show broad variation by colleges ranging from a low 
of 6 to a high of 20 students per 1,000 residents. Approved L-1 enrollment: 
projections for 1980 specify an expected service range among colleges from a low 
of 8 to a high of 29 per 1,000. (See Headcount Students Enrolled Table, Page 31,) 

At this stage of VCCS development, it is apparent that we cannot expect 
each of the 23 community colleges to perform equally. Some rural colleges have not 
met enrollment expectations, but other col 1 eges have. We are concerned about these 
different rates of service by our colleges even though our current L-1 projections 
through 1980 and beyond are essentially conservative extensions of past performance 
at each col 1 ege . 

For the system to reach its goal of adequate service to people in all 
geographic areas in the State, the community colleges must be free to go off their 
campuses and offer courses and programs in community locations such as schools, 
community centers, and so forth. We appreciate the recognition of this fact in the 
JLARC staff's report. We also appreciate the JLARC staff's expressed support for 
funding of community service programs which would extend community college services 
to even more people. 
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NUMBER OF FALL KEADCOUNT STUDENTS ENROLLED PER THOUSAND 
RESIDENTS IN EACH Ca-IMUNITY COLLEGE REGION 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 



ITEM: 

The Specal Training Division of the VCCS has operated with the approval 
of the Legislature and the State Board for Community Colleges within the guidelines 
provided. We agree that additional records are required to provide for trainee 
follow-up and more detailed costing of the programs. 

A review of the history and development of the Special Training Division 
will affirm that it was authorized by both the Technical Board and the Community 
College Board. 

Minutes of the State Board for Technical Education, meeting on October 30, 
196^, record the beginning discussions on this matter. 

The December, 1964, minutes show approval of the position of Director for 
Special Programs and Training wi th responsibility for: 

a) Work with existing industry on training programs 

b) Work with industrial development office to train 
for new industry 

At a Technical Boajd meeting on August 1 1, 1965, the Special -Training 
program was discussed and it was reported that the Governor (lad directed that this 
phase of training be included in the Department of Technical Education budget for 
the biennium. Further discussion resulted in the decision to call this phase of 
the departmental endeavors, "Special Training Programs." 

The State Board for Technical Education at its September 23, 1965 meeting, 
created a special subcommittee to develop a set of Policies, Procedures, and 
Regulations for Special Training. Mr. E. B. Sydnor, chairman of the State Board,' 
named Mr. H. W. Tulloch as chairman and Mr. Gordon C. Willis and Mr. C. Wesley 
Peebles as committee members. 

The JLARC staff report implies that Mr. Tulloch was the sole developer of 
the Special Training guidel ines. Mr. Tulloch, as chairman of a subcommittee, did 
not develop these guidelines alone. Many persons and organizations in the business, 
industrial and professional commun i ty were consul ted . Legislators, the Director of 
Industrial Development, Mr. Hamrick, and Mr. Holmquist also were consulted. 

At its November 30, 1965 meeting, the Technical Board adopted, with minor 
revisions, the guidelines drafted by the subcommittee on November 17. 

A report was made, by the Special Training Division at the first meeting 
of the Community College Board on July 15, 1966. A program outline of the Special 
Training Programs guidelines was ordered at the same meeting, with a copy to be 
mailed to the presidents and members of 'the State Board for Commun i ty Col leges . 

A copy of the approved departmental organization was distributed to the 
Community College Board dated September 9, 1966, showing the Special Training 
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Division as a part of the department and ^ystein. 

Minutes of the September 28, 1966 mei2ting, show direction of the chairmart 
to include Special Training activities in the di rector ' s report- The Po1 ic ies , 
Procedures, and Regulations were reviewed and adopted at that meeting and included 
the Special Training Division as a part of that document . 

On this point then-, there would appear to be ample evidence that the State 
Board for Technical Education and the State Board for Community Col 1 eges wanted , 
expected, and intended the Special Training Division to be a part of the department 
and sys tem. 

Impact on Citizens 

The JLARC staff report stated that "--.the division has performed its 
training effectively from Industry's viewpoint, although sufficient information is 
not available to assess its impact on citizens--." 

We do knov^ that from 1966 through 197^, 870 new companies located in 
Virginia and 78,400 new jobs were created. An additional 844 companies expanded 
within the Commonwealth during this period creating an additional 53,400 new jobs. 

Unemployment has been .low. There has been an increase in earnings. There 
has been increased revenue to the State and localities. There has been a reduction 
in welfare rolls, and all this has accrued to the general well being of the 
Commonwealth. 

Many agenCyes and industries have contributed to this growth in Virginia, 

and the Special Training Division played a most important role. 

• *■ 

Special Training Operation Procedures 

The division operational procedures are guidelines; they were designed to 
be flexible . Industrial development" is very competitive, and those working to 
attract new industry to the state must have f 1 exi b i 1 i ty and authority to act 
quickly. 

The guidelines specifying the minimum number of trainees required to 
establish a program was reduced from 20 to l8 in order to compete with the policies 
and practices of other states. Some of our competitors have reduced their trainee 
requirement to 8. 

State funds are used for leasing t. fining facilities. Only when necessary, 
where community college and industrial facilities are not available, and using the 
flexibility built into the guidelines, state funds were used for leasing or renting 
training facilities in only 30 Instances out of 240 programs. 

The report states that the division, as a matter of procedure, pays for 
up to half of the production materials used during a training program* In only 29 
cases was reimbursement made for half of the production materials used in the 
training program, and only then when the material v^as classified as scrap and could 
not go into the finished product. Because this procedure was very difficult to 
administer, the division no longer pays for materials used in training. 

The division does not regularly notify political subdivisions about 
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training programs. This responsibility has been assumed by others — state, local, 
and a.fea development agencies. 
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The division lias trained instructors and f i rst- 1 i ne ' supervi sors as part 
of its responsibility. Selected personnel from a company who are di recti y involved 
in the training of Virginia citizens for new operator job opportunities are trained 
as i nstructors . 

Data Commun icat i on 

The J LA RC staff speaks to discrepancies in data about persons trained, 
hired, and employed. 

The first set of figures were given as an approximation during conver- 
sation at the initial preliminary meeting. They were not understood to be final 
data. 

The first written request for data was made September 30, 197^, and the 
discrepancies between the first verbal approximation and this request were pin- 
pointed as trainees who had started programs but had not completed them. . 

A further request dated November 12, 197^ asked for detailed record data 
and after a check of the individual, program-by-program records, a third set of 
figures was supplied. 

When asking for data, it must be understood that the number of program 
trainees change daily. Reference points need to be set, if data is to be comparable. 
Unfortunately, this was not done by the JLARC staff, which added to the confusion. 

industry Cost " 

From a list showing active Special Training programs, a JLARC staff member 
selected 3^ programs and surveyed the industries by telephone. 

Our own verification after this telephone survey affi rms that data on 26 
of the 3^ programs surveyed were in accordance with the original information given 
to the JLARC staff. 

Data, for the remaining eight programs contains discrepancies as a result 
of differences in record counting and recording by both industry and. Special 
Trai n i ng. 

Following the telephone survey, our contacts with the industries indicated 
that neither the information sought nor its importance was understood by many of 
those contacted. In addition, some of the individuals contacted were not the persons 
responsible for the programs within their industry. 

The discrepancies reported by the JLARC staff in the records between their 
survey and the Special Training Division's records can be attributed to a number of 
problems including, but not limited to the following: 

1. There apparently had been some confusion about the kinds of questions 
asked and what they meant. A standard method might have been helpful in collecting 
accurate data and eliminating misunderstandings. 
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2. Contacting of the wrong individuals by the JLARC staff about the 
number of trainees and related information resulted in inaccurate data. 

The following two case studies were discussed by the JLARC staff report 
as examples of data discrepancies. Clarification is set forth. 

General Electric Company, PortsTOuth 

The justification for conducting training for the General Electric 
television plant in Portsmouth has been challenged in the JLARC staff report. 
They state that while nearly 12,000 assemblers have been trained, only 3000 were 
employed. The facts show that 3,700 were on their payroll at this time. To a casua 
observer, those data would imply that almost four times as many people were 
trained as were needed. 

An understanding of these data is possible by examining the unique pattern 
of growth at this facility. After opening its doors in February of 1966, G. E. 
had employed 2,000 people by the year's end. Due to a change in product lines, 
900 were laid off during the months of January, February and April of 1967. O.ur 
training program was discontinued following the initial layoff in January; it was 
not resumed until August when G. E. had exhausted its recall list after rehiring 
700 of the 900 who were affected by the layoff. The company continued to expand its 
operation by adding new product lines from its faci li ty in Syracuse, New York. 

These new product lines were developed and introduced between 1967 and 
1970. New product lines also were added in 1970, 1971, and 1972. The addition 
of new products and phasing out of old ones resulted 5n other periods of cutbacks. 
In each case, the training program was stopped and resumed only when G. E. had 
rehired all those who could be located^ Naturally, all could not be rehired, most 
of them having obtained jobs elsewhere. However, the job openings still remained, 
and Special Training provided the necessary training. 

By October of 1973, G. E. employed 5,100 persons and was forced to lay 
off 400 persons as a result of the energy crisis. The program was discontinued at 
that time. Only 250 former employees were available for rehiring when G. E. 
resumed its expansion in January, 197^, and the program was resumed. By July of 
1974, G. E. employed 5,600 persons. Following an additional layoff in September, 
the program was discontinued. * 

Of the 10,611 assemblers hired for this facility, 1,200 were upgraded 
to higher positions creating a like number of operator vacancies. \ Replacement 
training for these positions is not interpreted by the system as attrition. 
Another 1,100 students were hired for temporary summer employment during the growth 
periods of the company. The summer employment was an attempt by the G. E. Company 
to comply with the request of the Governor to provide summer employment for 
underprivileged and minority students. 

It is important to note that all persons t ra i ned were obta i ned through 
the Virginia Employment Commi ss ion ; th is would indicate that they were either 
unemployed or underemployed at the time of training. Additionally, industry records 
show that over eighty percent of our training was conducted during periods of 
rapid growth. The number of persons leaving during these periods increases making 
it impossible to determine whether a graduate of our program is used to fill a 
newly created position or co replace someone that may have left during this period. 
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The reported program cost of $172,185, from which the JLARC staff 
calculated a cost of $1^.56 per trainee, included an initial investment for the 
original G. E. training facility (that facility was also shared with a second 
client). The cost also i ncl uded i nstructors assigned to the G. E. facility who 
during that period were, from time to time/ utilized in a variety of other programs 
throughout the state. 

The JLARC staff noted a program cost of $1.53 per trainee — the division 
- has never used th^s figure in any of its documents. During the course of a 
conversation with a member of the JLARt staff, the $1.53 per trainee was given as 
an approximate cost of operator training ( i nstructors sal ary excluded) as of 
February, 197^. 

As a result of the cyclical and economic nature of this industry, it has, 
in effect, been a series of individual programs, each with its own objectives. 
General Electric has not been unique in receiving this type of service, nor has 
G. E. received any favored or special treatment. Indeed, other industries have 
availed themselves of this service. 

The G. E. Company in Virginia employed over 1 8 ,000 Vi rgi n ians . Second 
only to Newport News Shipping and Dry Dock Company, the plant in Portsmouth 
discussed above ori gi nal 1 y made a capital investment of $5,800,000 with a current 
•capital investment of $23,600,000. 

The 197^ gross annual payroll for that plant exceeded $38,500,000. This 
facility paid over $290,000 in business taxes in 197^ alone and the employees over 
$1,000,000 in State income taxes. This has been indeed a significant contribution 
to the Commonwea 1 th , a i ded by Special Training. * 

Brown Boveri 

In this case study, JLARC staff has acknowledged that a total of I8 persons 
have been trained as verified by our figures and confirmed by the company. The 
JLARC staff report indicates that only 8 were trained and hired. 

Cost Benefit Data 

Working with the state economist and others, our cost/benefit data was 
based on the number of people trained and the dollars returned to the State in the 
form of taxes by the cumulative number of people trained and retrained since 1966 
by the Special Training Division. It is a simple means of showing that Special 
Training does result in a rather rapid monetary return to the Commonwealth in 
addition to the benefits often credited to individuals and society as the result of 
additional education (such as the attraction of industry). Regardless of the exact 
numbers, our cost/benefit study does reasonably show that Special Training is a 
rapid and inexpensive means of providing skills for specific jobs. 

Most would agree that increrued job skills from Special Training would 
result in higher earnings, and thus higher taxes which help to offset the training 
cost. The costs occur only once, while the benefits accrue to the State for a 
lifetime. The important th i ng is that Virginians have been trained in skills that 
will enable them to be employed in better jobs from which benefits to both the 
individual and the State occur. 
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Special Training is for individuals — people — and while the State benefits 
and industry benefits, the key to the program is the training of indi vidual 
Vi rginians. 

Supervisory Training Program 

Since 1966, a total of 77 supervisory and upgrading programs have been 
conducted for 2,100 Virginians under the Auxiliary Committee Concept, which was 
approved by the State Board for Community Colleges in 1967- These programs were 
established to run on a fee basis. On December 3 » 197^ the Chancellor discontinued 
•the Auxiliary Committee Concept; he issued a memorandum to the presidents which 
specified all supervisory programs involving Special Training personnel that were 
requested by industry would be coordinated through the Office of the Director of 
Continuing Euucation for each respective college. 

One such program, the Kepner-Tregoe problem-solving seminar is being 
presented in conjunction with the continuing education divisions of the individual 
colleges. The first of several to be conducted for an industrial client has been 
completed through the Office of Continuing Education at Tidewater Community College. 

An additional seminar will begin on the campus of John Tyler Community 
College April 28, 1975- A seminar is also planned for New River Commun i ty Col lege 
the latter part of May, 1975- 

In addition, 13 VCCS administrators have completed the program. It is 
expected that the total investment made by the Special Training Division for this 
program should be returned by the fourth quarter of 1975 and thereafter the program 
will be more than self-sustaining. 

By preparing a Special Training instructor to present this seminar, it can 
be made readily available to the entire system and eliminate the need to train 
multiple instructors at several colleges. 

Relationship with Community Colleges 

The relationship between Special Training and the community colleges has 
improved as more programs are operated at the colleges. Since 1966 a total of 36 
programs were actually conducted on the community college campuses, and an additional 
19 programs have utilized instructors from the colleges to conduct programs for 
business, industry, and the professions. The 23 presidents verify that there always 
has been a close working relationship with Special Training, particularly where it 
refers to industries and businesses either newly locating or expanding their 
facilities within their community college region. 

Relationship with Division of Industrial Development 

Special Training is not oriented just to attracting new industry. It also 
assists with the expansion of existing industry, business, and professions. 

In addition to serving the industrial needs since the inception of the 
Special Training Division, 3>022 people have been trained in a variety of retail and 
clerical skills for eight companies. A total of 375 people have been trained in 
medical services, including two hospitals, a nursing home, one childcare center, and 
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a nursing refresher program. 



We would oppose transfer of Special Training to the Division of 
Industrial Development. The Division of Special Training is concerned with 
education and training whereas Industrial Development's function is attracting 
new industry. 

In most other states providing this service the training is not a part of 
Industrial Development. 



Guidel ine Review 

Recognizing the need for change and for evaluation, the Chancellor 
sometime ago directed that the Special Training guidelines be reviewed and updated . 
to meet new demands. This charge included. a record-keeping system for the MIS 
which would be more sensi tive to the needs- of better and more efficient accounting 
techniques. The State Board wifl review t.he recommendations at either^ its summer 
* or fal 1 meet i ng. 
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MIS CALENDAR OF.,EVENTS 



ITEM 



DATE 



!• Board approval for Automated Data Processing 
System to provide for data to aid in policy 
making and managing the System 

2* Small computer installed 

3, The Virginia Community College System Master 
Plan for Data Processing approved by State 
Board (Funds not available for implenentaion) 

4, Proposal to Develop a Plan of Action for MIS 

5, Plan of Action for MIS 

6* Proposal for the Development of MIS 

?• Report on Preliminary Findings by 
KcManis Associates 

8, Began Development of MIS Computer Hardware 
Specifications 

9. Discussed MIS Development with ADP 

10. MIS (McManis) Report Completed 

11. Review of Final McManis MIS Study by 
Department 

12. State Board for Community Colleges Approved 
and Adopted the MIS (McManis) Report and 
Authorized the Time-Phased Implementation 
of MIS for the VCCS 

*13. Meeting with Division of ADP to Request 
Approval for MIS Computer 

14. VCCS ADP Plan (for MIS Development and 
Implementation) 

15. his Computer Hardware Selection 

16. MIS Positions Requested 

17. Pinal Request to Lease MIS Computer 



1967 
1968 

February 1970 
March 1971 
October 1971 
November 1971 

April 1972 

October 1972 
October 1972 
November 1^72 

January 1973 



January 1973 
February 1973 

June 1973 
July 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
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ITEM 



DATE 



18. Approval Received to Ir^stall MIS Computer 
**19. MIS Computer Installed 

20. MIS Subsystem Software Development Started 

21. Final Resolution of all Requested MIS 
Positions 

22. Revised VCCS ADP Plan (for MIS Development 
and Implementation) 

23. Requested Revolving Fund 

24. Student Information Packa'ge (SIP) Implemented 
at 18th Community College 

25. Requested Approval to Extend Existing 
Contracts for Outside MIS Software Develop- 
ment Support (Necessary to continue MIS 
Development) for the following subsystems: 

1. Accounting 

***2 • Admissions 

***3. Registration 

Position 

***5. Classified 

***6 . Faculty 

>**7. Payroll 

26« Implementation of MIS Accounting Subsystem 
Begun at John Tyl er Communi ty College 



September 1973 
October 1973 
February 1974 



June 1974 

July 1974 
July 1974 

December 1974 



January 1975 



March 1975 



* 

*** 



Initial Request 
Final Action 
Not Approved 
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APPENDIX B 



FACULTY LOAD DATA 

Attache; are excerpts from our computer printout showing faculty loads 
during the Fall (Quarter of 197^- We be 1 i eve these few i 1 1 ust rat ions clar I fy much 
of the concern that related to small class/section sizes. 

We have numerous examples not shown on the attached excerpt where faculty 
members, through the use of non-traditional instructional techniques, are teaching 
three sections of chemistry or three sections of secretarial science simultaneously 
in the same classroom. 

The attached excerpts showing Instructor G and Instructor B, between them 
accounting for 39 sections with fewer than 10 students--l8 of these sections having 
only 1 student. Both of these gentlemen are directors of co-op education programs 
and the students shown as their loads are actually off-campus working in industry 
as a part of their educational program. Since these students must register and pay 
tuition, the record system requires that they be reported in this way. 

Instructor A, a professor in business admlnistrat ion, generated 317 student 
credit hours during the Fall Quarter of 197^--well in excess of the 225 student credit 
hours the 15 to 1 student- to-facul ty ratio budgeting guide woul d requi re. However, 
In generating this load. Instructor A had 5 sections with fewer than 15 students, 
3 of them with less than 10 students. Four of the five sections with fewer than 
15 students were coordinated interships, seminar and projects and supervised study — 
all generally falling into the category of non-t rad i t iona 1 i nst ruct i ona 1 techniques. 

Instructor C teaches music. His productivity during the Fall Quarter of 
197^ was 290 student credit hours or nearly 97 percent of his design productivity. 
In obtaining this product! vi ty level , however, the instructor has 5 sections with 
15 or fewer students. You will note that in music 1^7 and 2^7 that the number of 
students per section is consistently 6. Music 1^7 and 2^7 are classroom keyboard 
courses and the number of students who can be accommodated is limited by the number 
of keyboard stations available. 

You will note that Instructor D and Instructor E, both teaching in the 
secretarial area, each generate significantly more than the 225 student credit hours 
required by the Budget Guidelines; however, between them they have 6 sections with 
15 or fewer students. Thus, nearly 55 percent of the sections taught by these two 
instructors have 15 or fewer students while their productivity exceeds the design 
level by 16 percent. 

Instructor F teaches auto mechanics at the John H. Daniel Campus of 
Southside Virginia Community College. Al though Instructor F teaches 6 different 
sections of students and is generating student credit hours at 96 percent of design 
capacity, not one of his sections exceeds 15 students. To ask this instructor to 
handle more than the number of students he currently has in this highly skills 
oriented, sometimes potentially dangerous field of study, would be impract ical . It 
should be understood that to carry this load and produce at this productivity level, 
Instructor F must spend approximately 35 hours per week in the classroom and 
laboratory in direct contact with the students. In addition to this number of 
contact hours. Instructor F has 15 different one-hour lectures per week to prepare 
and must handle the normal paperwork and evaluations commensurate with his student 
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load. 

One should also be aware that in addition to Instructor F*s normal ^^paid" 
activities, Instructor F keeps the auto shop open most Saturdays to assist the 
local farm population v/ith their automotive related problems. 
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INSTRUCTOR A 
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INSTRUCTOR C 
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INSTRUCTOR F 
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APPENDIX C 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
FLOW CHARTS 
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— LINE FOR APPWVAUND ACTION 
— - UN! FOR COPIES AND INFORMATION 



mm 

BEQUEST 



PROGRAM APPROVAL* 
(Fonnl02M(lSCHEVFotni) 



1 



Dllt.EP 



— ^ 




Only lor existing • 
non-dcjrce programs 




SBCC 
CURR1C.C0MM. 



HISTORICAL FILE 

t. The direcior of the Educational Progniw 

Oivi5ionv.'i!lkeeothi5(ile. 
b, Each college will mainiain a file on its re- 

quests jfldtucirdiipoiition. 



TIME 

All requests must be submitted to VDCC by 1. 
October 15th of year preceding that in which 
program is to be offered, Requests must be 
forwarded to SCHEV by December 1st, SCHEV 2. 
approval can be expected within 90 days. 

>.3. 
i 



: ' Procedure for «ll new programs and currlculj. Non-degree programs that ire new to the 
lyjtem need only complete Step 7. For non<Jegret programs already existing in the sys* 

323 "'^ ^^^^ ""P^"*^ ""^3" keeping the 

curriculum commiltcc advised. Non-dcgrcc programs must be approved 90 days prior to 
scheduled offering. Degree programs require advanced approval of Letters of Intent by 



SCHEV (jcechari on tellers ol lntcnil. 



5, 

a 

7. 
8, 

9. 
10. 



NOTES (Relate to numbers above. ) 

College submits on proper form and with approval of the coHegj board, 
president and Occupational Program Advisory Committee if Occvipa- . 
tional Program is included. 

Review for need, content, student demand, resources, employment op- 
portunities and community support, 
General review and approval. 

General review and placement on commiiice ajinda. Final approval for 
non-degree programs currently existing in the system (see *1. 
Review and approval - only foi nursing programs, 
General review and approval. 
Approval. 

General review and final approval. Returned to the Chancellor and thcri 

to the Director ol Educational Programs, 

Filing and distribution of information, 

Included in reports to all colleges ol academic actions. 



0 



LETTERS OFMN? AND EXTENSIONS" 



IINEFORAPPROVALANO ACTION 
UNE FOR COPIES AND INFORMATION 




if 



J- 1 

LEnERSOFEmNSlON 



HISTORICAL FILE 



TIME 



: a.: Kept by Dirtctor of Educational Programs. Letters of Intent normally are jubmlttcd by 
b. . Each collcoekeeoj file OT its requests and May 'ist. 
their dispositioa 



NOTES [Relate to numbers above.l 

1. College submits wit'n ape oval of college board and.president. 

1 Review for mi, approi,','i:tIons, fcioorces, consistency with state plan. 

3. General review and approval. - 

i General review and approval - transmitted to SCHEV. 

5, General review and approval, . 

6. Filing and transmittal. 



* Submitted etch year, IB months In advance of program Implementation and one year before pro- 
jram approval application, ApprovJ of SCHEV [rccscoilcec lonrocccJ villi pro™ approval 
proc«5(Fonn 102 plus SCHEV form)./ 
*' Rccuesis 10 cxtenri jimc of planning or implementation of a program are consolidated (Step 2) 
„ . by the director of Educational Programs and sent to SCHE V with copies to the chancellor and 
■ vice chancellor. They do noucquirejormal action as do the Icltcrs of intent, 
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DISCONTINUED AND DISAPPROVED PROGRAMS 
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Permanent Discontinuances of Programs 



Year Discontinued 



Blue Ridge Community College 

Chemical Technology (AAS) 1968 

Data Processing (Unit Records) (C) 1970 

Cosmetology (C) 1971 

Engineering (AS) 1973 

Central Virginia Community College 

Electronics (D) 1970 

Danville Community College 

Cosmetology (C) 1970 

Electromechanical (AAS) 197^ 

Textiles (AAS) 1975 

Accounting (C) 1975 

Machine Operations (C) 1975 

John Tyler Community College 

Computer Operator (C) 1972 

Lord Fairfax Community College 

Auto Analysis and Repair (D) 1974 

Law Enforcement (C) 1974 

Law Enforcement Administration (C) 1974 

Northern Virginia Community College 

Computer Operations. (C) 1970 

Key Punch (C) 1970 

Unit Record (C) 1970 

Radio-Television Repair (C) 1970 

Civil Technology (AAS) 1972 

Mechanical Technology (AAS) 1972 

Piedmont Community College 

Community and Social Service (D) 1975 

Electricity (C) 1975 

Thomas Nelson Community College 

Machine Shop (C) 1971 

Sheetmetal (C) 1971 

Unit Record (C) 1971 

Welding (C) 1971 

Tidewater Community College 

Diesel (C) 1971 
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Virginia Hlghlande Community College 

Auto Body Repair (C) I97I 

Cosmetology (C) 1971 

Masonry (C) * 1971 

Crofts Production (AAS) 1972 

Virginia Western Community College 

Drafting and Design (AAS) 1967 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAMS NOT ROUTINELY APPROVED 
ACADEMIC YEARS 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74 



1971-72 

Central Virginia Coiamunlty College 

Recreation and Parks Leadership (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter o£ 

Intent 

Hotel-Restaurant-Institutional Management (AAS) Withdrawn by Department 

as 1973 Letter of Intent 



Eastern Shore Community College 

Environmental Technology (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1972 Proposal 
Recreation and Parks (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1972 Proposal 
Marine Science (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1972 Proposal 

Germanna Community College 

Educational Technology (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Mental Health (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1972 Proposal 

Sargeant Reynolds Community College 

Legal Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 

John Tyler Community College 

Legal Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1972 Proposal 

Lord Fairfax Community College 

Recreation and Parks (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 

Mountain Empire Community College 

Recreation and Parks (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 

New River Community College 

Guidance Personnel Associate (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Kursing (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 
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Northern Virginia Community College 



Science Technology (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1972 Proposal ~ Subsequently 

appealed and approved by SCHEV 
Guidance Personnel Associate (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of 

Intent 

Pre-Teacher (Industrial Arts Option) (AS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter 

of Intent 

Community and Social Service (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter 

of Intent 

Legal Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Public Service (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 



Patrick Henry Community College 

Data Processing (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 



Piedmont Virginia Community College 

Community and Social Service (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1972 Proposal 
Educational Technology (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Media Advertising Arts (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Dental Laboratory (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Hotel-Restaurant-Institutlonal Management (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 

1973 Letter of Intent 

Legal Technology (A/^S) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Public Service Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of 

Intent 



Rappahannock Community College 

Data Processing (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1972 Proposal- changed 

to Letter of Intent for 1973- then denied 



Southslde Virginia Community College 

Public Service (Local Government Planning Option) (AAS) Withdrawn by Depart- 
ment as 1973 Letter 
of Intent 

Southwest Virginia Community College 

Guidance Personnel Associate (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Data Processing (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Community and Social Service (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter 

- - - of Intent ... 
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Thomas Nelson Comnmnity College 



Guidance Personnel Associate (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 L;jtter of Intent 
Hotel-Restaurant-Instltutional Management (AAS) Wlthdravm by Department as 

1973 Letter of Intent 
Legal Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Public Service Technology (Public Administration Option) (AAS) Withdrawn by 

Department as 1973 Letter 
of Intent 

Tidewater Community College 

Legal Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1972 Proposal 
Educational Technology (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Marine Science (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Civil (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Public Service Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of 

Intent 

Virginia Highlands Community College 

Educational Technology (Early Childhood Option) (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 

1973 Letter of Intent 

Data Processing (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Public Service Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1973 Letter of 

Intent 

Virginia Western Community College 

Legal Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1972 Proposal 
Chemical Technology (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Recreation and Parks (AAS) Denied by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Medical Laboratory (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent 
Community and Social Service Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 

1973 Letter of Intent 



Wythevllle Community College 

Medical Laboratory (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Letter of Intent-subse- 

quently approved 
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1972-73 



Eastern Shore Community CclleRe 

Environmental TechnolOjfy (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of 

Intent, recommending further study 
Recreation and Parks (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

recommending further study 
Marine Science (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

requiring further study 

J. Sargeant Reynolds Community College 

Medical Laboratory (MS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Proposal (later approved) 
Medical Records (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Proposal (later approved) 
Nursing (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Proposal (later approved) 
Radiologic (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1973 Proposal(stlll Intended as 

Letter of Intent) 

Dental Hygiene (AAS) Deferred by SCHEV as 1974 Letter of Intent requiring 

further study 

John Tyler Community College 

Climate Control Technology (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of 

Intent, recommending further study 
Environmental Technology (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

suggesting cooperative study with JSRCC 
Mental Health (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, pending 

further study and evaluation of existing programs 
Physical Therapy (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

requesting further study under regional concept 
with JSRCC 

Educational Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of 

Intent 

Fire Science (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, suggest- 
ing development under cooperative concept with JSRCC 
Medical Laboratory (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

suggesting development under cooperative concept 
with JSRCC 

Lord Fairfax Community College 

Wildlife Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

requiring further study 

New River Community College 

Community and Social Service (AAS) Changed from 1973 Proposal to 1974 

Letter of Intent (then withdrawn by* 
Department for further study) 
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Northern Virginia Community College 



Health Care Facilities Management (MS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 

Letter of Intent, requiring 
further study 

Human Services Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of 

Intent, requiring further study 
Legal Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

requiring further study 
Automotive Parts Management (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of 

Intent, recommending as an option a 
certificate program 

Patrick Henry Community Collep;e 

Commercial Art (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

recoBomending further study 



Piedmont Virginia Community College 

Dental Laboratory (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, 

recommending occupational needs study 
Prosthetics-Orthotics Technology (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter 

of Intent, suggesting further study 
Community and Social Services (AAS) Changed from 1973 Proposal to 1974 Letter 

of Intent, then withdrawn by Department, 
requesting further study 

Rappahannock Community College 

Nursing (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, requiring 
further study and justification 



Tidewater Community College 

Mental Health (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent, pending 

analysis of existing programs 

Virginia Highlands Community College 

Human Services (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent 



Virginia Wef^tern Cor.miunity College 

Dental Hygiene (AAS) Deferred by SQIEV as 1973 Proposal (later approved) 
Community and Social Services (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter 

of Intent, requiring further study 
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Virfiinla Western Community Col^Gec -(contM.) 

Optomctric Technology (AAS) Withdrawn by Department as 1974 Letter of 

Intent > requiring further study 
Media Advertising Arts (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of Intent 

requiring further study 
Child Development Associate (AAS) Denied by Department as 1974 Letter of 

Intent, suggesting consideration as 
an option under another program 



\ 



O ^ 
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1973-74 



J> Sargeant Reynolds Community College 

Radiologic (MS) SCTEV extended Letter of Intent from 1974 to 1975 
Dental Hygiene (AAS) SCHEV extended Letter of Intent from 1974 to 1975 
Construction Management (AAS) SCHEV approved withdrawal of Letter of 

Intent 



John Tyler Community College 

Fire Science (AAS) Denied by Department as a 1975 Letter of Intent, 

requesting cooperative approach with JSRCC 

Mountain Empire Community College ^ 

Nursing (AAS) Denied by Department as a 1975 Letter of Intent, suggesting 
a cooperative rel.'.»:ionship with Virginia Highlands-South- 
west Virginia 

Patrick Henry Community College 

Drafting and Design (AAS) SCHEV approved withdrawal of Letter of Intent 



Thomas Nelson Community College 

Construction Management (AAS) SCHEV approved withdrawal of Letter of 

Intent 



Tidewater Community College 

Automotive (AAS) Deferred by Department as a 1975 Letter of Intent 
Machine (AAS) Deferred by Department as a 3.975 Letter of Intent 



Wytheville Community College 

Hotel-Restaurant-Institutional Management (AAS) Denied by Department as 

1975 Letter of Intent 
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APPENDIX E 

GUIDELINES FOR PROMOTING ARTICULATION BETWEEN TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGES AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN VIRGINIA 
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December 11, 1969 
February 25, 1971 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE STATE COUNCIL 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR VJRGJNIA 

Policies and Procedures Concerning 

Guidelines for Promoting Articulation Between Two-Year 
Colleges and Four-Year Colleges and Universities in Virginia 

Consistent with its responsibility to develop and maintain a coordinated system of 
higher education in Virginia, the State Council of Higher Education at its April 3, 
1967 meeting approved guidelines designed to promote the smooth transfer of stu- 
dents completing appropriate college transfer programs in two-year colleges to the 
four-year colleges and universities in Virginia. The Articulation Advisory Com- 
mittee has conducted continuous follow-up since 1967 and the State Council has 
updated these guidelines at "its December 11, 1969 meeting and again at its June 8, 
1972 meeting. The updated set of Guidelines follows; 

I. In order to assist students in evaluating their general progress and the 
appropriateness of their educational ob|ectives , four-year institutions 
and two-year colleges should work jointly and establish systematic 
procedures to provide counselors and advisors with current and con- 
tinuing information about comparable courses, curriculum changes, 
requirements for admission, student characteristics, student services, 
and performance of transfers. 

IL Two-year college students should be encouraged to choose as early as 
possible the four-year institution and program into which they expect 
to transfer in order to plan programs which may include all lower di- 
vision requirements of the four-year institution. Transfer students 
should be given the option of satisfying graduation requirements which 
were in effect at four-year institutions at the time they enrolled as 
freshmen, subject to conditions or qualifications which apply to native 
students. 

III. Performance in the college transfer program offered by tv/o-year col- 
lege is the best single predictor of success in four-year institutions 
and, therefore, should count heavily in the evaluation of transfer ap- 
plicants. 

■ ■ 

IV. Admissions standards of four-year institutions should be stated clearly 
to assist two-year college students in planning for transfer. 

V. Transfer applicants from institutions which have institutional approval 
from the State Council of Higher Education should be evaluated on the 
some basis as applicants from regionally accredited institutions. 
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December 1 1 , 1969 
February 25, 1971 



VK The eValuafion of transfer courses by four-year instifufions should serve 
to inform the Individual student at the time of admission how far he has 
advanced toward his degree obfective and what residence and sub|ect 
requirements must still be met. 

VII. The satisfactory completion of an appropriate two-year associate degree 
transfer program should normally assure upper division standing at the 
time of transfer although this does not unconditionally guarantee trans- 
fer of all credits. 

VIII. Two-year college students are encouraged to complete their Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Sciences Degree before transferring to a senior 
college except in specialized curricula where it would be to the stu- 
dents' advantage to transfer earlier. 

IX. The Two- Year/Four-Year Articulation Advisory Committee composed 
of representatives from public and private two-year and four-year in- 
stitutions should meet at least semi-annually to consider appropriate 
problems, suggest needed studies, and recommend to the State Council 
of Higher Education additional guidelines for effective articulation. 



June 8, 1972 
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JLARC COMMENT ON VCCS ANALYSIS 



. . It is the pol icy of JLARC to provide State agencies an opportunity to 
respond to program evaluations wi th the assurance that their response will become 
a part of the final report. 

A preliminary draft of this evaluation was provided the Counci 1 of Higher 
Education, Division of the Budget and the Department of Communi ty Colleges on 
February 19, 1975. Written replies were received from each agency and have been 
included as attachments to this report. It should be pointed out that they were 
not received until after the evaluation was in final form and released by the 
commission on March 17, 1975- 

The Department of Community Col leges responded publ iv-ly to the JLARC 
report on April 16, 1975- The lengthy response concurs with many of the JLARC 
findings and indicates thei r intention to use the evaluation to improve the system 
In several areas. At the same time, the response takes issue with several of the 
findings in the report and raises several questions of procedure, methodology or 
concept* The following section contains JLARC comments limited to those speci fic 
areas which require clarification or additional comment. 

Compliance with Legislative Intent 

JLARC reported: (pp. 2-5, 20-21 , 1 1 3-124) 

•The State Board for Community Colleges is responsible for planning, admin- 
istering, and controlling the System and maintaining standards appropriate 
to the purposes various programs are designed to serve. 

•The VCCS lacks an operative master plan. 

•VCCS management information is inadequate to monitor and assess institu- 
tional performance necessary for effective administration of the' system. 

•Administrative procedures have not controlled prol i ferat ion of costly 
programs, 

•Open admission to the colleges is consistent with 1 eg i s lat i ve i ntent . 

•Open admission to instructional programs is not consistent with the 
legislative requirement to maintain appropriate program standards. 

VCCS response: (pp. 

•JLARC has not understood the community college philosophy and purpose. 

•The VCCS role is to manage the system, not each of the institutions. 

•The VCCS was established to extend educational opportunity and excellence 
must be interpreted in that light. 

•There are extensive procedures for review of new programs. 
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JLARC comments: 



•JLARC conclusions regarding legislative intent were based on a thorough 
analysis of legislative reports, the community college law, newspaper 
accounts of the 1966 General Assembly session, and interviews with 
several individuals concerned with development of the system. 

•JLARC analysis in each area was consistently based on measurement of 
defined VCCS and student objectives such as community outreach, student 
completion rates, job relatedness and transferability to four year 
institutions. 

•At its inception the system was established and centrally controlled in 
accordance with a master plan. Lack of a current long range plan can 
only lead to 23 autonomous institutions, tailored to local self interest 
without regard to system policies, priorities, and needs. 

•System management must be based on adequate management information in 
relevant areas for each institution. 

•The mandate to expand educational opportunity while maintaining quality 
programs can be met by a system of accessible colleges offering a wide 
variety of programs (including remedial programs for those not meeting 
basic requirements) rather than by admitting everyone to any program 
simply on the basis of desire. 

•State Board policies concerning admission pre^requisi tes to programs, 
procedures for program approval, and faculty workload guidelines are 
generally consistent with legislative intent, but adequate control has 
not been maintained by the department to insure compliance. 



•VCCS received about $9.1M more in general fund appropriations due to 
inflated enrollment forecasts. 

•$2,046,535 was returned to Treasury in 1973- $2,214,075 was returned 
in *7^i. The remainder ($5,142,010) was used as follows: 



Application of Excess Funds, 1970-1974 



JLARC reported: (pp. 125-128) 



APPLICATION OF FUNDS 



1970 - 72 



Cap I tal Improvements 
Patrick Henry Support 
Eastern Shore Support 
Regrade Costs Absorbed 
Dept. Admin. Support 



Budget Support - Various Colleges 



$144,782 
203,000 
75,000 
300,000 
216,500 
188,838 



TOTAL 



$1 ,128,120 
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APPLICATION OF FUNDS (con*t) 



1972 - 7^ 

Regrade Costs Absorbed $866,000 

MIS Development - (Dept. Admin) 610,0^5 
Purchase of Computer (Northern Virginia) 5^6,000 

Library Books 575,000 , 
Capital Improvements - (Matching 

Federal Funds) 1^2,920 

Budget Support - Eastern Shore 176,*i00 

Budget Support - J. S. Reynolds 308,500 

Budget Support - Rappahannock 108,230 

Budget Support - Southside 16^,500 

Budget Support - Va. Western 155,500 

Budget Support - New River 82,510 

Budget Support - Thomas Nelson 97,500 

Budget Support - Other Colleges 1 80,785 

TOTAL $^,013,890 

Source: Provided JLARC March 10, 1975, by L. Daniel Crooks, Director 
Administration and Finance, Department of Community Colleges. 

VCCS response: (p. 9) 

•All funds appropriated were used properly either to meet essential 
operating expenses or returned to Treasury. 

260,610 re^^urned to Treasury on June 30, 197^. Balance of $5,1^2,010 

used as foi Iowt5: 

Budget support - various colleges $1,679,263 

Absorbed co5t of Regrade - unbudgeted 
raises tCb classified employees ap- 
propriated by General Assembly and 

authorized by the Governor . $1,166,000 

MiS DevelopfYient (Department Adminis- 
tration) $ 610,0^5 

Computer purchase for Northern 

Virginia Community College resulting 

in annual renta 1 savi ngs of $1^^,000 $ 5^6,000 

Library Books - Purchases will partially 
offset a book deficit f or t he system 

of approximately $2,000,000 $ 575,000 

Capital - Matching Federal Funds (for 

purchases of essential equipment) $ 287,702 
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Repaynnent of Loans: 

Patrick Henry Community College $ 203,000 

Eastern,., Shore Community College $ 75,000 

Total $5,1^2,010 

JLARC comments: 

•The VCCS has acknowledged that $9,^02,620 additional funds were received 
as a result of inflated enrollment forecasts. However, their explanation 
of how these funds were spent differs from that provided JLARC. On March 
10, 1975 the Department's Director of Administration and Finance reported 
to JLARC that $216,500 was used by the Department of Community Colleges. 
The VCCS response on April 16, 1975 to the JLARC report does not mention 
this item but the amount identified as Budget Support - various colleges 
{$1,679,265) has been increased by $216,500 over the amount reported to 
JLARC on March 10, 1975. 

•The point has been clearly established that due to inflated enrollment 
forecasts the VCCS received more than $9 million in general fund appro- 
priations than would have been provided during 1970-7^ based on actual 
enrollment. Although $4.2 million of this amount was returned to the 
Treasury on June 30, 197^, the Commonwealth lost the opportunity to utilize 
these funds during the biennium. 

•JLARC did not conclude that funds were expended outside appropriate 
Executive authority. But it should be pointed out that at no time did the 
Legislature have the opportunity to pass judgment on the application of 
more than $5 million of these excess funds used by the VCCS. 



Inflated Enrol 1 ment Project ions 
JLARC reported: (pp. 125-128) 

•Enrollment projections have been inflated to the extent that the VCCS 
received about $1.1 million more in general funds than would have been 
appropriated if actual enrollments were used in 1970-72, and in 1972-7^, 
the excess amounted to about $8 million. 

VCCS response: (pp. 10-11) 

•Acknowledge their projections have not been as accurate as they would 
like them, and will work with the council to improve. 

•Deny inflated projections v;ere intentional. 
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•offer the following reasons for their failure to forecast more accurately 

- lack of historical base--too young 

- rapid growth 

- uncertainty and postponement of start-up dates for a number of 
school s 

- end of military draft 

•Claim their original projections have been revised downward on several 
occas ions. 

JLARC comments: 

•Enrollment forecasts used for budget requests and legislative appropria- 
tions have not been reliable and consistently overstate the anticipated 
level of enrollment resulting in more than $9 million in excess 
appropriations during 1970-7^- 

•While enrollment projections for 197^'76 appear to be more realistic on 
a system wide basis, projections at some well established colleges were 
still wide of the mark for the Fall term 197^- For example, forecasts 
exceeded enrollment by k6% at Rappahannock, 35^ at Germanna, and 2k% at 
Lord Fairfax. 



Course Costs 

JLARC reported: (pp. 80-84) 

•Cost is one of several criteria that should be considered in making the 
decision to offer or discontinue a course or subject. 

•While a complete analysis of instructional costs is beyond the scope of 
the JLARC study, costs factors for several programs were presented as 
examples of how costs should be considered in the decision making process* 

•JLARC^s examination of selected course cost during one term (Fall, 197^) 
showed wide variations between schools. 

VCCS response: (p. 22) 

•Class size in a given subject varies from term to term. 

•A facul ty member may teach in areas outside the division in which they 
are funded, thereby not included in JLARC analysis. 
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JLARC comments: 



•During the agency review process JLARC discussed the issue of overlapping 
or multi-disciplinary course instruction with department personnel. JLARC 
requested and received from the VCCS a complete listing of additional 
courses taught by the instructors in question. This included both 
additional on-campus instruction and off-campus duties. These figures 
were included in the JLARC report. 

•JLARC recognized that data presented is no substitute for a complete 
analysis of all VCCS instructional cost. However, the data presented 
clearly establ ishes that program costs Js an area that deserves VCCS 
management attention in order to provide quality education at the lowest 
cost to the taxpayer. 



Small Classes 

JLARC reported: (pp. 85-86) 

•Class size is the principal controllable factor that influences high 
instructional costs. 

•JLARC found a substantial number of classes with low enrollments. 

•JLARC calculated the effect small classes have on instructional 
expenditures and concluded that the VCCS could have saved approximately 
$500,000 over the 1973-7^ academic year by limiting classes with less 
than 15 students to no more than k5% of all classes. 

VCCS response: (pp. 20-21) 

•Classes and sections are not the same and JLARC confused the two when 
analyzing class enrollment data. 

•70^ of the community college effort is in occupat i onal -techn ica 1 
education with, a 15:1 student-*-Gcul ty ratio. Therefore, at least 35% 
of their classes will be under 15 students (the figure chosen to be 
the minimum enrollment). 

JLARC comments: 

•JLARC is fully aware of the difference between classes and sections. 

•The primary data used by JLARC to determine the number of small classes 
was obtained from the VCCS report titled ^'Resident Classes Taught by 
Term'*, A-1 report. The instruct ions for preparing this report specifi- 
cally require that sections taught as one class be clearly identified 
to the reader. The instructions read: 

If several different sections are taught at the sams time in 
the sam^ room (as sometimes arranged in laboratory or studio 
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subjects) by a single instructor who has no assistants being 
compensated for resident teaching, these sections should be 
listed consecutively (out of numerical order, if necessary) 
and bracketed to show that they should count as only one 
class in the instructor's schedule. 

In light of the VCCS response, JLARC a ga i n reviewed the A-1 reports, 
manually searching for overlapping classes or sections that might 
have been reported by the VCCS. We reviewed the A-1 reports for eleven 
schools and found that the number of reporting errors was so small the 
percent of small classes did not change significantly. The following 
table displays the number and percent of small classes by school as 
reported by JLARC compared with the number and percent after adjustments 
have been made for VCCS reporting errors. 

COMPARISON OF SMALL CLASS DATA 

JLARC REPORTED ADJUSTED FOR VCCS REPORTING ERROR 



COLLEGE 


NUMBER 


- PERCENT 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Danville 


116 




100 


30% 


Blue Ridge 


78 


35% 


75 




Virginia Highlands 


155 


53%. 


152 


5B% 


Eastern Shore 


39 


G0% 


36 


55% 


Vi rginia Weslarr? 


142 


2S% 


135 


11% 


Rappahannock 


101 


63% 


97 


6a 


0. S. Lancaster 


101 


60% 


. 99 


b3% 


Wythevi 1 le 


110 


he% 


101 


kk% 


Central Viroitiia 


102 


30% 


' 95 


13% 


Southwest Vi rgi nta 


2A8 


63% 


238 


671 


Germanna 


101 


58% 


91 


55% 



•In summary, JLARC's finding that the VCCS conducts too many classes with 
low enrol Iment is sound. 

•Ecopomies can be achieved if the VCCS adopts reasonable class size 
standards and insures these standards are met. 



Impact of Open Program Admissions 

JLARC reported: (pp. 17-22) 

•JLARC used two criteria to measure the impact of open program admissions-- 
student ability in class and program completion rates. 

•JLARC found: 

-Approximately 28% of f ul 1 -t ime freshmen enrolled in associate degree 
programs in Fall 1372 returned in Fall 1973 as sophomores. 

- Approximately 30^ of VCCS freshmen receive awardi, in 2 years. 
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-Approximately 2k% of all students enrolled in programs in the Fall 
of years from 1970 through 1973 received awards. This figure 
represents 12^ of all VCCS students. 

•In addition, at schools with low completion rates there w^s substantial 
facul ty agreement that students had skill levels that were too low to 
complete required cl assroom work. 

VCCS response: (pp. 25-26) 

*VCCS must conduct more extensive studies regarding completion rates. 

•JLARC methodology is inappropriate because of the diverse nature of 
community col lege students (e.g. part-time students, working students, 
irregular students, etc. ) and the variation in enrol 1 men t from quarter 
to quarter. 

•The VCCS found: 

- of full-time students, k3% re-enroll to begin their second yc^r. 
Some of these are technical ly freshmen. 

~ 31.5? of full-time students enrol ling for the fi rst time in Fall 
1971 are estimated to receive awards in five years. 

JLARC comments: 

•JLARC recognized that attrition cannot be measured in the traditional 
way due to the nature of the community college student body. Therefore, 
the analysis is based on several methods of calculating attrition and 
graduation. Each method provides a different perspective from which to 
assess the problem and the results all fall within the 25?~35% range, 
as do the VCCS computations. 



Admissions and Counseling 

JLARC reported: {pp., 15-22) 

'^Admissions is a two step process. Admission to courses is available to 
any person who is at least 28 years of age or has graduated from high 
school and who shows, through counseling and testing, he or she can 
benefit from instruction. The second step involves admission to a 
specific program of Instruct i'on. In compliance with legislative intent 
State Board policy requires that students demonstrate the aptitude and 
skill necessary to complete instructional programs as a prerequisite for 
admissicn. 

•The VCCS does not have system-wide qualitative admissions standards or 
sufficient controls to insure compliance with State Board policy. In 
effect, admissions to all programs is open. 

•Two out of three teaching faculty members in the VCCS feel that students 
lack the fundamental skills required for community college coursework. 
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•Retention/graduation rates for VCCS students range from 25% to 35^. 

•It is reasonable to infer that completion rates will increase if admission 
standards appropriate to curricular areas are used. 

•Counselors should be given explicit responsibility to insure that 
standards are met . 

VCCS response: (pp. 7-8) 

•The VCCS colleges are following admission and counseling policies in 
accordance with the philosophy of the comprehensive community college. 

•Testing is not required by either State Board or legislative intent. 

•Testing is not a valid predictor of academic success. 

•Testing is not the answer to attrition problems and there is no evidence 

to support the opinion that it helps students stay in programs, reduces 

attrition, or assures quality performance. 

•The counselor's role is not that of an admissions officer. 
JLARC comments: 

•The State Board policy regarding admission to instructional programs 
is not being carried out. 

•While testing is not spec i f i ca 1 1 y d i rected by State Board policy, testing 
is in keeping with these policies and legislative intent in that it is 
one means of ascertaining interest and aptitude. Although testing should 
not be used as an absol ute- pred i ctor of success or failure, research 
has shown it to be of general predictive value. 

•JLARC did not conclude that testing is the answer. On the contrary, 
testing should be used as a supplement to other counseling procedures, 
including the use of remedial options- 

^jLARC does not agree that counselors should limit themselves solely to 
helping students identify educational and career goals. They should 
also assess student ability to attain those goals and offer realistic 
advice. Although the JLARC Counselor Survey shows the 76^ of the 
responding counselors regard the fornner as a h i gh pr i or i ty , almost half 
feel that assessing student capability is also a priority area. We 
fee) ':his should be encouraged.. 

•Although counselors do not make actual admission decision, State Board 
policy clearly assigns them an active role in this process by basing 
the decision on the recommendat ion of the counselor and the approval of 
the instructional division concerned. 
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Counseling Workloads 



JLARC reported: (pp. 25-30) 



•On the basis of a general headcount ratio, counseling services in 
the VCCS appear to ba understaffed. This pattern is particularly 
acute at the larger colleges located in major urban areas. 



VCCS response: (p. 23) 



•VCCS concurs in the need for more counselors and will examine student 
counselor ratios based on headcount enrollment and seek additional 
funding for implementation. 



•Requests for additional counseling personnel must be based on a clear 
understanding of the relationship between potential and actual workloads. 

•The greatest need for counselors is In the large urban colleges. 

•VCCS should also explore the use of paraprofessionals and student 
assistants to relieve counselors of routine duties as a means of more 
effectively utilizing professional talent. 



•Accurate student classification by purpose in attending a community 
college is necessary to effectively plan, staff and budget educational 
programs. 

•VCCS reports list more than half of their students as unclass i f ied--that 
is, their educational objectives are not knowo by the VCCS. 

•Instutional budgets are based on student faculty ratios of .15:1 for 
occupational-technical and developmental students, and 20:1 for university- 
parallel students. Schools must assign unclassified students toone 
of the budget allowance ratios. JLARC found most colleges assign them to 
the vocational category which results in the most favorable budget allow- 



•Because of the need to determine students' actual program classification 
for analysis, JLARC reclassified students using information obtained from 
student questionnaires. The primary factors used were (l) purpose for 
attending, (2) field of study, (3) degree expected , and {k) student 
perception of program enrollment. 



JLARC comments: 



Student Classification by Program 

JLARC reported: (pp. 11, ^7, 65, A-7 to A-10) 



ance. 



VCCS 



response: (pp. I7-I8) 



•VCCS acknowledges the need to improve their student cl 
been struggling with the problem for several years. 



ass i f i 



cation system — 



ERIC 




•JLARC approach to student class! ficat ion was 



i nadequate . 



•Intend to pursue this problem and feel that MIS will help. 
JLARC comments..: 

•JLARC is encouraged that the VCCS recognizes the need for accurate 
student classification and plans to give priority attention to this 
probi em. 

•JLARC did not present their method of classification as one to be used 
by the VCCS to maintain accurate student c1 ass i f i cat ion records. In 
order to evaluate the effectiveness of the VCCS it was necessary to 
determine the students purpose in attending. VCCS records were not 
acceptable since more than S0% of the students were reported as 
unclassified. JLARC is convinced that student classi ficat ions presented' 
in the JLARC report are sound for the purpose intended. 

Enrollment and Graduates Reported in Programs That Have Not Been Approved 

JLARC reported: (pp. ^3,^9, 68-71, 73) 

•Council of Higher Education approval is required for all Associate in 
Arts and Associate in Science degree programs . 

•All certificate and diploma programs must be approved by the Department 
of Community Colleges. 

•JLARC found numerous examples of either enrollment or graduates 
reported in programs that had not received approval from the proper 
authority. 

VCCS response: (p. 2^) 

•With the exception of two programs, all programs that have had graduates 
and require council approval have been approved — clerical error accounts 
for both. They are now in the process of approval. 

JLARC comments: 



•JLARC's findings clearly indicate that inadequate controls have been 
exercised by the VCCS. Contrary to the VCCS response , graduates were 
reported in three programs and enrollment was reported in another 20 
programs which the Council of Higher Education has certified were not 
approved . 



Facul ty Product i vi ty 

JLARC reported: (pp. iZ^o-l^^) 

•System-wide the VCCS fall quarter full-time teaching faculty appears 
to have a high degree of productivity, but there are variations within 
and among schools that the present VCCS data system is incapable of 
monitoring. 
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VCCS response; (pp. 19-2O) 



•VCCS faculty productivity which averaged 259 student credit hours per 

quarter for 1973-7^ is somewhat above the average required to meet 

student-to-faculty . ratio budget guidelines — 255 students credit hours 
(17 students x 15 credits). 

JLARC comments: 

•The VCCS faculty productivity reports and their response to the JLARC 
evaluation are based on system-wide averages. 

•Averages obscure individual and program productivity within schools and 
substantial differences among schools. Such differences impact upon 
budgeting, planning and assessment of institutional performance and 
appropriateness of programs. 

•JLARC found that faculty productivity at eleven schools was below the 
VCCS guideline figure. Approximately ]k% of the VCCS full-time faculty 
taught less than a minimum standard of l80 student credit hours. 



Long Range Planning 

JLARC reported: (pp. 113-116) 

•VCCS long range planning is deficient. 

•The VCCS master plan developed in I966 has not been updated; and, today 
VCCS does not have a long range plan. 

VCCS response: (pp. lZf-l6) 

•VCCS catalogs their attempts at planning over the years and concludes 
that Management by Objectives (MBO) will provide the basis for ^ 
developing a plan of operation and evaluation of the system. 

•MBO will be operational by 1977-78 if fully funded. 
JLARC comments : 

•MBO is but one tool available to managers in tracking performance 
against identifiable objectives. 

•JLARC's point is that the VCCS first needs a long range plan for the 
system. Then, the institutions can logically develop goals and 
objectives consistent with the system design; and, VCCS management can 
make effective use of MBO and other management tools to manage on a day 
to day bas is. 



Management Information System 

JLARC reported: (pp. II7-121) 

•The VCCS has identified the need for additional management information 
and is in the process of developing a computerized management information 
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system (MIS) to be fully implemented by 1979. Progress has been delayed 
and a satisfactory method of funding has not yet been establ i shed . 



•Efforts should be made to accelerate MIS implementation, 
VCCS response: (pp. 12-13) 

•The VCCS agrees with the need to accelerate implementation of MIS and 
points to need for additional funds and more cooperation from State 
agencies involved in ADP approvals. 

JLARC comments: 

•A portion of the cost of MIS should be offset by a reduction in the 
number of VCCS personnel now performing tasks that will become automated. 
Accordmg to the chancellor, about 25 such positions can be eliminated 
in the department alone. 

•As indicated in the attached letter of March 11, 1975 from the Division 
of Automated Data Processing to the Department of Community Colleges, 
delay in implementation rests in part on the lack of adequate planning 
by the VCCS. 

Training for New and Expanding Industries — Special Training Division 

JLARC reported: (pp. 97-109) 

•The VCCS has not exercised appropriate policy supervision of the 
Special Training Division activities. 

•Definitive program objectives have not been esti^fe: ^shed and 
operating guidelines have not received proper apjvr^val. 

•Lack of supervision has resulted in unintended training for attrition, 
competition for reimburisable training, and erroneous reporti ng of 
i nformat ion. 

•Special Training DivJsion*5 recordkeeping system must be improved to 
accurately reflect information that can be used to assess its effectiveness. 

•Regional field offices should be eliminated or accomodated on an **as 
needed" basis at one of the colleges. 

•A fiscal audit of division expenditures should be performed. 
VCCS response: (pp. 32-33) 

•The Special Training Division of the VCCS has operated with the approval 
of the Legislature and the State Board for Community Colleges within the 
guidelines provided: 

- Guidelines were adopted by the State Board for Technical Education, 
November 30, I965. 
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- The division was Included in Policies, Procedures, and Regulations 
approved by the State Board. 

•The guide) ines are under study. 

JLARC comments: 

•Minutes of the November 30, 1965 State Board meeting show that a draft 
of the guidelines was presented to the Board and changes were discussed. 
The subcommittee was directed to hold further discussions with persons 
in the Division of Industrial Development regarding the amended draft. 
The meeting adjourned without the approval of the guidelines. 

•The State Board Policies, Procedures, and Regulations for the VCCS 
specify special trainin programs as one of several programs that can 
be offered at each community college. 

•JLARC stands on the finc'ing that evidence has not been found to indicate 
that guidelines for special training activities have been approved by 
proper authority. 

VCCS response: (pp. 32-38) 



•VCCS agrees that additional records are required to provide for. trainee 
follow-up and more detailed costing of the programs and this area is 
under study. 

JLARC comments : 

•JLARC concurs. In fact, the division's entire recordkeeping system must 
be overhauled. 

VCCS response: (p. vii) 

•The Special Training Division has operated within flexible guidelines 
developed for the highly competitive industrial needs. 

•No industry or business was given special or favored treatment. 
JLARC comments : ' 

•Special training programs should be restricted to training for new or 
expanding Industries. 

•JLARC's findings clearly establish that training has been provided for 
replacement due to attrition and to upgrade employees. In fact, the 
largest single training program--General Electric at Portsmouth— I s 
predominately replacement oriented. 

VCCS response: (p. 37) 

■ •Supervl sory training programs are conducted by the Special Training 
Division on a relmburseable basis. 
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•The Chancellor has issued a memorandum to the college presi dents wh i ch 
specified that all supervisory training programs involving special 
training personnel that were requested by industry would be coordinated 
through the office of the Director of Continuing Education for each 
respective college. 

JLARC comment: 

•JLARC found that the chancellor's memorandum has not been effective in 
shifting emphasis on supervisory training from the Special Training 
Division to the colleges. 

•Management development and supervisory training should be restricted to 
the community colleges except in unusual or specific cases authorized 
by the State Board. 
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(ATTACHMENT TO JLARC COMMENTS ON VCCS ANALYSIS) 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 

OFFICE OF ADMrNtSTRATtON 
DIVISION DF AUTOMATED DATA PROCESSING 
HOWAPD SRYAN*^ EIGHTH STREET OFFICE BUILDING 

omaCTOW RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 23219 

TKLKPHONC 77O>«04l 

March 11 , 1975 



Dr. S. A. Burnett, Vice-Chancel lor 
Department of Community Colleges 
911 East Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia .23212 

Dear Dr. Burnett: 

This is in reply to your request for approval to contract with two 
firms for services in the development of the Community College MIS. The 
request and related materials submitted with the request and/or on file 
have been reviewed. Following is d summary of the status of the MIS 

*° current request as understood by the Division 
ot Automated Data Processing, and a statement of the course that would 
seem most appropriate to follow. 

Summary: 

The request is for expenditure of an additional $564,720 for outside 
consulting and programming assistance on a Time and Materials basis from 
the period of 1/1/75 through 6/30/76. While this amount may be within 
your current working budget, it appears to be over and above the budget 
projected in the biennial ADP budget request (Appendix 0). 

D^l!^ definition of and request for contract services was for 

nn^^^u^ Accounting Subsystems with an estimated expenditure of about 
5140,000 through July of 1974. It is understood that about $200,000 has been 
spent to date, but the Budget Subsystem has not been done and only half of 
the amount spent was solely on the Accounting Subsystem. The bulk of V-7 
remaining funds were spent on general routines which are also used bv 
the Accounting Subsystem. The original schedules indicated that the 
Accounting Subsystem was to be installed by the Fall of 1974. In the 
July 1974 version of the Community College Plan, the schedule for completion 
of Accounting was rescheduled to 1/1/75 and Budgeting to 5/1/76. Accounting 
IS now anticipated to be installed by Fall, 1975. Budgeting was determined 
to be of lower priority than others and moved down the line. 

About $75,000 of the new reques!. is what is estimated to complete 
Accounting and the balance is for work on Admission, Registration. Position 
Classified, Faculty, and Payroll Subsystems. 
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The reason for the seeming cost and schedule overruns and scope of 
work underestimates does not appear to be because of poor performance by 
the contractors; but, rather, because the work is not well enough defined 
when budgets, schedules and contracts are committed.. 

Discussion: 

Although the McManis MIS System design was adopted in principle, it 
is not, in fact, the specific technical basis for the work which is currently 
being done; The latest (July 1974) version of the Community College System 
ADP Plan is, of course, not a system design either; so that subsystem 
deslvjn must be done as part of subsystem work which has to be budgeted 
and scheduled prior to definition. The original "Master .PI an" did contain 
budgetary estimates for developing an MIS, but none of the subsequent 
plans have contained budgetary projections for the entire system. 

The Community Colleges feels that it is to their advantage to gradually 
progress in that they have more flexibility than if the whole "system" 
had to be fully designed prior to execution of any parts of it. While 
that statement is true, it leaves the whole MIS system development open 
ended in completion time, capability, and cost (for the capability in 
a given time). Without subsyste;) level objectives, requirements, and 
contraints having been documented prior to beginning work, the potential 
danger is that the end result may not meet the needs of the people whom 
it is supposed to service, but rather, will end up being what the designers 
and programmers think the users "ought to** need or be doing, or what can 
be produced for a budgeted amount and/or within a fixed deadline, etc. 
Without good overall definition and documentation, it is difficult to 
consider the alternatives to Time and Materials contracting, or alternative 
contractors for getting the work or parts of the work accomplished. 

Approach: 

Based on the preceding interpretation of the status to the IIS Project, 
it is believed that the most appropriate course t'. be followed would be to, 

1) Complete the Accounting Task as currently planned, 

2) Bring the MIS architecture, design, and plans up-to-date to 
reflect what is to be produced, what requirements the system(s) 
will sat.isfy, and what are the current schedules and cost estimates, 

3) Undertajce contracts by phase of dcvelopincMit so that there is a 
definitive statement of work and specified products to be delivered 
by cc-tract personnel at each major step, (in contrast to contracting 
the r e, unspecified work now.) 

This approuUi will allow better overall management evaluation and 
control of contractor performance. If adequate specifications are produced 
at each phase, then the option exists to compete and possibly reduce costs 
for the development of the systems.^ 

^"A recent analysis of contract costs by the Division of ADP showed that 
contract manpower costs from 30 to 50 percent more than internal costs ' 
and that there are substantial cost differences between contractors. 
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rp.tr^r^n^'^f lu ' ' !:?q^«ted that your request for approval be 
restructured along these lines, hk'uvoi uc 

Sincerely, 

Carl W. Bell 
ADP Deputy Director for Higher Education 




cc: Dr. Dana B. Hamel 
Community Colleges 

Or, 0. Howard Bryant 
Director, ADP 
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COMMOmVEALTH of VIRQIMA. 

COUNCIL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
^ ^. 10th floor. Oil East Broad Syt^^, Ki'hmondj Vinirua 23219 

DANIEL E. MARVIN. JR. > -» <!> (804) 770-2? 

DtRccroR 

April 15, 1975 

Mr. Ray D. Pethtel, Director 
Joint Legislative Audit anci Review Commission 
823 East Main Street - Suite 200 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

DearRf^, : 

I have reviewed the Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission's program 
evahj::jtion of the Virginia Community College System. Although I have not been able to 
study thorcu£;hjy all of the areas noted in the evaluation, I have identified those recom- 
mondations pertaining directly to the Council of Higher Education. Rather than comment 
on the over-all evaluation, f will limit these remarks to the Council -re la ted sections. The 
entire evaluat^'^n wiJ! be distributed to the members of the Council of Higher Education 
when the printed copies become available. 

There appfjor to be four matters cited in the report for which specific action by 
the Council of Higher Education is recommended. These are articulation, enrollment 
projections, space planning guidelines, and program approval. All of these areas are Im- 
portant to the Council. Several of these are addressed at the policy level in The Virginia 
Plan for H i gher Education, others In legislation passed by the 1974 General Assembly to 
In-reose the responsibilities of the Council, and all are on-going concerns of the staff* 

On the matter of articulation, the Council has called for articulation agreements 
between Virginia's state-supported, four-year colleges and universities and the Virginia ^ 
Community College System, and bos employed a person, in conjunction with the Community 
College System, to work toward this end. The Council has been concerned. about satis- 
factory transfer arrangements for some time . As ec ly as 1967, an advisory committee on 
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articulation was established by the Council. Basic policies were developed which, I believe, 
assisted the institutions during the early years of the community college system (see 
attachment). 

It is now time to re-examine those early policies and establish more specific guide- 
lines for articulation. The problem is heightened considerably by the number of AAS degree 
holders who transfer to senior institutions. The Commission's specific recommendations, 
such as that for a transfer guide on courses which are fully transferable to four-year 
colleges, may be helpful in giving additional impetus to our efforts. 

I must point out ihat the Council of Higher Education is restricted by law from 
establishing admissions criteria for the individual institutions. Likewise, the community 
college system cannot force senior institutions to accepl* any particular credits. Thus, any 
new transfer agreements will be only as binding as the individual institutions choose to make 
them. I do, however, wish to assure the Commission that the Council will lake a leadership 
role in this important area. 

Enrollment projections will continue to be a Council and General Assembly 
concern. The Council staff has in the past placed its greatest emphasis on projecting 
enrollment for the State as a whole. For the four-yiior colleges, we have achieved a 
satisfactory level of accuracy, and for 1970-71, the community college projections v/ere 
within a satisfactory range. For the 1972-74 biennium, however, fhe cFxanging mix of 
fu 1 1 -time/part-time students, lack of certain fbcilities, the phase-dov/n in Vietnam, 
economic conditions, and other factors difficult to project, caused o'jr projections to be 
wide of the mark. I believe the 1974-75 FTE student enrollment figures tor the Virginia 
Community College System will again be in the satisfactory range. 

With the Geneftil Assembly's formal assignment of responsibility for enrollment 
projections to the Council of Higher Education in 1974, 1 can assure you this wi'l recerve 
one of the highest staff priorities. We at the Council recognize the inipor^rance of accurate 
projections and the necessity for making them on an institution-by-institution basis. During 
the coming years, this will be an extremely difficult process. Jhe fcrpfdfy changing mix 
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of stud^jnts between full- and parf-fin:^ and the artificiat?/ hfgh enrollrments caused by 
increascng tinemployment further cloud the crystal balL Stil!, I believe the facts ore mcon 
trovertible that enro!fments will soon level off and actually docl?n«Lj during the middle '80s, 
Thus, the need for careful plonnlrg^ especially for capital aitlay is criticaL 

The student classificaiJon concerns raised by the Commission's evaluation ore not 
directly o port of enrollment projections but they significantly influence financia I projec- 
tions and, therefore, must be looked at carefully. We share the Commission's concern for 
the large number of community college students in the unclassified category. We will 
attempt to work with the community colleges on this matter as we approach the short-term 
enrollment projections for the 1976-78 biennium. 

The Commission's suggestions concerning space planning guidelines will be 
reviewed by the facilities section of our staff. The day-evening space requirements for 
the community colleges differ from those for many of the senior colleges, particularly 
those in the rural areas. The staff does day and evening space utilization studies and along 
with the Division of Engineering and Buildings reviews requests of the Department of 
Community Colleges for leasing of space. While community colleges have large evening 
programs, if we build — as have utilities — for peak loads, we will be faced with 
unjustifiably low space utilization for other hours of operation. 

I believe that Virginia has one of the best capital outlay planning procedures 
existent in the country. The early work by the Capital Outlay Coordinating Commission 
has been implemented and supplemented by the work of the Council of Higher Education. 
The space utilization guidelines to be used for the 1976-78 biennium are consistent with 
notional standards in every way. Although the guidelines were not in effect during the 
earfy planning and construction phases of the community college system, I believe they 
now will lead to better space planning and utiUzotlon. 

The matter of reviewing and approving, or disapproving, degree program requests 
and discontinuing non-productive programs Is one In which the Council has considerable 
experience, in 1970, the Council began to study degree productivity in graduate degree 
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programs. At that Mme, more than forty programs were identified as having zero productivity 
for more tfxjn a five-year period. It was not until the 1974 legislation that the Council was 
given the authority to terminate non-productive programs. 

After careful work with the institutions in preparation for this authority, the 
Council adopted productivity standards. In 1974, the Council staff re-examined graduate 
degree productivity. As a result of that review, a number of programs were terminated 
while others were combined for greater efficiency. The productivity standard?:^ include 
criteria for the community colleges. The Council staff will soon begin to undertake the 
appropriate review with the cooperation of the Deportment of Community Colleges. 

I believe the current program approval process is a good one and is fully under- 
stood by all institutions. Any programs operating in the community college system without 
the approval of the State Board for Community Colleges or the Council of Higher Education 
may have resulted from an accident of report-ing on the part of the community colleges, the 
actions of overzealous faculty members who combined courses to esfablh^h new programs 
without the proper institutional and departmental approval, or from a difference? in 
definition of programs between the Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission and the 
Council of Higher Education. In any event, the information contained in the evaluation 
will be helpful both to the community colleges and the Council in this important area. 

My previous conruToje'^ts have all addressed recommendations in the evaluation 
dealing specifically w^f^i Ccunc'^! of Higher Education responsibilities. I believe I must 
comment on the proc'j^s of i^yuk^aHon used by the Joint Legislative A«'dit and Review 
Commission and the role of ihe Council of Higher Education. It seems to me that the Council, 
the agency statxjtorily responsible for coordinating higher education, and the Joint Legislative 
Audit and Review Commission, the commission statutorily responsible for legislative oversight, 
should come to an early agreement about study procedures, study format, and definition of 
terms. Had this been done prior to your most recent evaluation, I think several problems 
of interpretation could have been avoided. These include class size data, faculty workload. 
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and non-productive academic programs. The entire higher education community and aM 
of Virginia's citizens would be better served if this procedure were followed. 

As noted earlier, I will share the Commission's evaluation with the Council members 
and keep you informed of Council and staff reactions relating to the evaluation. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel E. Marvin, Jr. 
Director 

DEMJr/dtb 
Enclosure 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE STATE COUNCIL 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR VIRGINIA 

Policies and Procedures Concerning 

Guidelines for Promoting Articulation Behween Two-Year 
Colleges and Four-Year Colleges and Universities in Virginia 

Consistent with its responsibility to develop and maintain o coordinated system of 
higher education in Virginia, the State Council of Higher Education at its April 3, 
1967 meeting approved guidelines designed to promote the smooth transfer of stu- 
dents completing appropriate college transfer programs In two-year colleges to the 
four-year colleges and universities in Virginia, The Articulation Advisory Com- 
mittee has conducted continuous follaw-up since 1967 and the State Council has 
updated these guidelines at its December 11, 1969 meeting and again at its June 8, 
1972 meeting. The updated set of Guidelines follows; 

I, In order to assist students in evaluating their general progress and the 
oppropr lateness of their educational ob|ectives, four-year institutions 
and two-year colleges should work jointly and establish systematic 
procedures to provide counselors and advisors with current and con- 
tinuing information about comparable courses, curriculum changes, 
requirements for admission, student characteristics, student services, 
and performance of transfers. 

IK Two-year college students should be encouraged to choose as early as 
possible the four-year institution and program into which they expect 
to transfer in order to plan programs which may include all lower di- 
vision requirements of the four-year Institution. Transfer students 
should be given the option of satisfying graduation requirements which 
were in effect at four-year institutions at the time they enrolled as 
freshmen, subject to conditions or qualifications which apply to native 
students. 

III. Performance in collfje transfer program offered by two-year col- 
lege is the best :,ini^le predjctor of success in four-year institutions 
and, therefore, should count heavily in the evaluation of transfer ap- 
plicants. 

IV. Adm issions standards of four-year institutions should be stated clearly 
to assist two-year college students in planning for transfer. 

V. Transfer applicants from institutions which hove institutional approval 
from the State Council of Higher Education should be evaluated on the 
some basis OS applicants from regionally accredited institutions. 
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VI. The evaluation of transfer courses by four-year Insfifufions should serve 
to inform the individual student at the time of admission how far he has 
advanced toward fiis degree objective and what residence and subject 
requirements must still be met. 

VII. The satisfactory completion of an appropriate two-year associate degree 
transfer program should normally assure upper division standing at the 
time of transfer although this does not unconditionally guarantee trans- 
fer of all credits. 

VIII. Two-year college students are encouraged to complete their Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Sciences Degree before transferring to a senior 
college except In specialized curricula where if would be to the stu- 
dents' advantage to transfer earlier. 

IX. The Two-Year/Four-Year Articulation Advisory Committee composed 
of representatives from public and private two-year and four-year in- 
stitutions should meet at least semi-annually to consider appropriate 
^ problems, suggest needed studies, and recommend to the State Council 

of Higher Education additional guidelines for effective articulation. 



June 8, 1972 
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Commonwealth OF VIRGINIA 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

770-3154 

445 NINTH STREET OFFICE BUILDING TELEPHONE (804) »RMWdi« 

p. O, BOX 1422 
RICHMOND 23211 

April i, 1975 

Honorable Ray D. Pethtel, Director 

Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission 

823 East Main Street - Suite 200 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Dear Mr. Pethtel: 

^ JLARC Report 
^'Virginia Community College System" 

We have reviewed the final report, which was delivered to us on March 20, 
1975, and want to express our appreciation for the opportunity to comment. (We 
have' made no effort to analyze specific data.) 

The report in its final form is not fully responsive to some of the items of 
major concern mentioned in our March 4 letter to you. Also, in the interest of 
perspective, we believe some brief comment is in order with reference to certain 
other points not mentioned in our March 4 letter. Accordingly, our comments on 
the final report are as follows: 

1. Delay in processing expenditures for public service courses. Pages 134 
et seq. of the report. 

This specific problem has not previously been reported to us, and we 
expect to obtain further information about it from the Department of Community 
Colleges. It is our suggestion that any complaint of this nature be referred to 
the Department, the Division of the Budget, and any other office concerned for 
corrective action, rather than to amend the Code to provide an exception for 
these funds. Our reasons are: 

(a) Similar courses are offered in some of the senior institutions which 
could reasonably .expect to have any exception extended to them. The rationale 
could be extended indefinitely. If there are delay problems in any State agency, 
they need to be addressed as such and a solution sought from that standpoint. 

(b) We think it would be undesirable to develop a pattern of handling 
State funds through local bank accounts, which Section 2-1.180, Code of Virginia, 
was intended to prevent. We believe the principle that funds collected by State' ■ 
agencies should be handled through the State treasury is a sound one. We do not 
believe the comparison with endowment funds is valid. 

(c) The Budget Bill, the Budget Document, the Appropriation Act, and 
related statistical material cover only funds which are handled through the State 
treasury. If public seryice funds are excluded from the requirements of 
Section 2-1.180, the cost of the program will not be reflected in these documents. 
This would be particularly undesirable if general fund support for public service' 
activities, for which there is pressure, is provided, as the budget materials would 
then reflect only the general fund cost of the program. 
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2. Appropriation of funds for the Management Information System, Page 172 
of the report. 

There are several options, with pros and cons for each. Generally, we 
favor - because of the size and growth trend - an identification of total EDP 
cost; and, an identification of costs to users. 

Electronic data processing (except when an Instruction field) is not 
itself a program, but a tool for the conduct of programs. In some agencies, we 
have endeavoured to identify , separately, the amounts expended for EDP, but with 
the intent to arrive at a means of later having the costs distributed to the 
programs served. Where a separate identification by budget activity is not made, 
sums for EDP are identified and recommended amounts are related to these sums, 
as a part of the budget review (Appendix 0); 

At present, \ computer center working capital funds exist at the University 
of Virginia, the College of William and Mary, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University, which are higher education regional computer centers. Handling 
of computer charges in this way is a necessity, since each of these centers serves 
a nimiber of other institutions and agencies. The volxmie of transactions is such 
that it is not possible to balance and close accounts with all users by the end 
of a biennium, resulting in overlapping of bienniums between the time a cost is 
incurred by the working capital fund and the reimbursement of that cost by the 
using agency* 

The JLARC proposal appears to regard the MIS and the EDP capabilities of 
the total community college system as one and the same. Our impression is that 
the MIS is one part of a total data processing operation. At least some of the 
MIS cost is for individual community college administration and instruction and 
thus can be properly chargeable to those individual colleges. (Systems management 
would require an identification of costs for the various applications, in any 
event.) These aspects should be considered, as well as the mode of operation of 
the three regional computer centers, in connection with the suggested line-item 
appropriation for community college system MIS. 

3. A point of clarification is needed in connection with the enrollment 
projections. In the preparation of the Executive Budget recommendations, only 
enrollment projections which have been approved by the State Council of Higher 
Education are used. Any questions which this office has pertaining to these pro- 
jections are directed to the Council rather than the institutions of higher 
education. This has been standard budget policy since the 1970-72 biennium. 

4. Referring to the material on Page S-18 concerning the appropriations per 
FTE student, such amounts are the result of previous computations. In other words, 
we do not budget a predetermined amount per FTE student. Accordingly , if more 
accurate enrollment projections had been used, application of the various budget 
guidelines to those projections would not necessarily result in the dollar amount 
of savings which are specified on Page S-18. The reason is that there are certain 
fixed costs inherent in any enrollment. Also, a revised projection entailing 
varied revisions of the ntmibers of students in each level of enrollment would not 
result in a proportionate change in the ntmiber of faculty positions. 
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^ In accordance with your recent call, we understand this letter is to be 
included in the final report as printed. 



Sincerely yours. 




John R. McCutcheon 
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